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THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


HE great religious Reformation 
of the sixteenth century was at 
once scientific, spiritual, and politi- 
cal; hence it was carried forward by 
minds widely different, and on dif- 
ferent grounds. The purely re- 
ligious minds, ardent for truth, 
engage our warmest interest; yet, 
as we know they prematurely iden- 
tified truth with their own percep- 
tions, and had not learned to check 
their private errors by a due esti- 
mate of the equal powers of other 
minds, we cannot regret that they 
were balanced and often restrained 
by those who thought less of truth 
than of policy. Invidious as this 
phrase sounds, it has its honourable 
interpretation. The better class of 
those who approached Church re- 
formation from its political side, 
seldom trusted to their own spiritual 
insight, or desired to impose their 
own views; but they regarded the 
Church as a common possession, a 
great organ of national unity and 
national education; and they could 
not endure that any forward, keen- 
witted man or men, whatever their 
real spiritual discernment, should 
hurry the Church faster than the 
myriad individuals of the nation 
could follow. Hence their question 
was not so much, or so directly, 
what is true? as, what is the great 
mass of the more intelligent ready 
to accept as true? and, what is the 
maximum of truth which can be 
admitted into the new regimen, 
without disgusting too many, and 
running a risk of dangerous reac- 
tion ? 
If, as the sect of Independents 
first alleged, the very idea of a 
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National Church is unchristian and 


. essentially unjustifiable, nothing re- 


mains but quickly to obey the Anti- 
State Church Association, and ex- 
tinguish the existing hierarchy. Our 
readers will probably expect, and 
even claim, that we shall give no 
weight to such a doctrine. We 
write strictly from what we conceive 
to have been the Anglican theory, 
as distinguished from that of other 
Protestant churches. Whether 
Anglicans are right or wrong, their 
distinctive peculiarity was this,— 
that nationalism was in any case to 
be preserved, as something ab- 
solute; that truth was in one sense 


- secondary, namely, inasmuch as it 


is something relative. A National 
Church cannot have pure truth, but 
so much truth only as the nation is 
ripe to receive, or at least will not 
violently reject; and, from the 
nature of the case, there must be 
compromise. For no general church 
system will go so far as the foremost 
minds, and it will often go too far 
for the most backward. We believe, 
it is virtually on this ground that 
all the moderate and wisest his- 
torians of the Anglican Church have 
extolled its foundations. They have 
judged that, take it as a whole, the 
Reformation, as established under 
Elizabeth, went as far as the collec- 
tive nation was then able to go; 
and that the more active Puritanism 
then rising would have at once pre- 
cipitated a variety of hostile sects, 
if they had not been sharply checked 
by the power of the great Queen. 
On no other theory than that of 
compromise, does a National Church 
seem to be anything else than the 
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violent and unjust imposing of the 
mind of a few, perhaps of an indi- 
vidual, on the whole political com- 
munity. 

Nevertheless, inferences of great 
weight immediately present them- 
selves, the moment that we contem- 
plate these fundamental considera- 
tions. If the Church was not from 
the beginning established as a system 
of absolute truth, but of such truth 
as the nation was ripe for; if it was 
lawful and necessary to reform it in 
the sixteenth century, in order to 
harmonize it with the higher intel- 
ligence of the best minds, so far as 
could be done without making it 
useless to the inferior minds; then, 
in the very proportion of its success 
to enlighten and raise the more 
backward, its fixed system must 
fall behind the age ere long, and 
need new reform. Hence, to fix 
anything for ever in the State Church 
is as pernicious and absurd as to do 
so in the State, of which it is a part. 
To assume immutability for a tem- 
porary compromise is to abandon 
wholly the reasonable and moderate 
considerations, without which it is 
impossible to justify a National 
Church. To allege that it was right 
to accommodate it to the state of 
the nation, is to confess that it 
ought to grow with the national 
mind. A fixed, unchangeable theo- 
logy is either divinely perfect (and 
then it cannot be national), or it is 
partially untrue, and liable to be- 
come an injustice and a public 
nuisance, when the nation outgrows 
it. 

In two other respects the national 
theory was never carried out. First, 
as to Ireland; but concerning this 
we need not wonder. The political 
exasperations had been so great, 
that Protestants could not treat 
Romanism in Ireland as a purely 
religious form. Perhaps no whole- 
some toleration was practicable, 
until Jesuitry had thoroughly dis- 
graced itself, and was proscribed by 
the Popes themselves. When the 
dynasty of the Georges was at last 
firm in England, after the failure of 
the last effort against it from Scot- 
land, then was the crisis for Eng- 
land to be generous to Irish religion. 
Had this been in the heart of 
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George ITT., when the Irish Volun- 
teers arose to repel contingent 
French invasion, the after history of 
Ireland and its relations to England 
would have been far happier. But, 
although many a Whig statesman, 
including Earl Russell, has con- 
demned the existing Irish Church 
as anti-national and mischievous, 
none has had strength to carry out 
his desires and convictions. In 
1837,a bill, prepared by the aid and 
with the warm approval of the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, 
was presented to the Commons by 
Lord Morpeth, in the name of the 
Melbourne ministry, and received 
the sanction of the House; but it 
was rejected by the Lords. This 
bill would have destroyed the theo- 
retically national character of the 
Trish Church, by assimilating it to a 
congregational system ; but it would 
have introduced the national prin- 
ciple in a new form, without alien- 
ating any revenues from the direct 
control of the State. The Romish 
clergy would, before long, have re- 
ceived from the State large allow- 
ances, not as Romanists, but as 
public educators temporarily suit- 
able to the nation. A full quarter 
of a century has past, since the 
Queen’s ministry and the House of 
Commons solemnly declared this 
concession to be due to the Irish 
nation, and in that long time no 
new effort has been made. Who 
can but fear that Ireland will show 
her resentment bitterly? The 
Church by law established in Ire- 
land cannot, in four-fifths of the 
land, fulfil any of the functions of a 
National Church ; because it is sepa- 
rated by too wide a chasm from the 
sympathies of the people. To call 
it national, is a mere abuse of terms, 
when of necessity it is sectional, 
and an object not of reverence, but 
of hatred. 

But next, it cannot be too much 
regretted that an element, utterly 
opposed to real nationalism, was 
allowed to domineer in the eccle- 
siastical enactments, at the last 
great settlement, in 1662. Under 
the Commonwealth, the Puritanical 
spirit had run into Presbyterianism, 
had excluded the High and Episco- 
palian Church, and (we suppose and 
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believe) had introduced much sec- 
tarian narrowness, which it was per- 
fectly right in the restored monarchy 
to correct. But exile does not ‘im- 
prove men’s temper; and it is both 
certain and evident that, from in- 
tense dislike of the Presbyterian 
clergy, the High Church schemed 
to eject them. The enactments 
then imposed are quite out of cha- 
racter with a Church that desires to 
be national. The demand of ‘ assent 
and consent,’ of itself, denotes what 
pains were taken to fasten men 
down to a limited and definite 
creed, which allowed no play to 
diversity of mind ; in fact, the only 
excuse and apology for it is, that 
the ejected ministers (with numerous 
high virtues of their own) were 
perhaps in general intellectually 
still narrower than their Episto- 
palian opponents. The Episcopalians 
themselves have ever since suffered 
from it. Not only was a great, per- 
manent, incurable schism made, 
which has ever since weakened the 
Church; but the tightness of the 
subscriptions has not ceased to dis- 
tress the consciences of hundreds 
and thousands of good churchmen, 
and has in every generation caused 
the Church to lose men who would 
have been its ornament and its 
strength. 

That this very circumstance does 
not grieve the bishops and clergy 
—that it has not long since drawn 
from them earnest entreaties to 
Parliament for a loosening of ties 
which are evidently fetters—is one 
of the most painful and alarming 
facts; for it denotes that the clergy 
have become sectarianized by the 
system; that, while claiming the 
dignity of nationalism, they have 
not a national spirit. National 
Christianity does not cry out, ‘ All 
shall believe as I do, or be ejected 
from the Church; for this is the 
essence of sectarianism. But it 
cries: ‘Let all of us who are not 
hopelessly antagonistic, unite our 
spiritual forces to contend practi- 
cally against sin and degradation.’ 
In the interest of the Church itself, 
as a national establishment, which 
cannot be permanent if it pertina- 
.ciously violate the essential condi- 
tions of such an institution, we 
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crave patience and forbearance of 
our readers, if we probe somewhat 
keenly the unsound parts. 

In fact, it is not only at the loss 
of individual good men from its 
ministry and communion, that the 
officers of the Church are so won- 
derfully apathetic (if we ought not 
rather to say, that they rejoice at 
their departure); but the same 
phenomenon has been observed on 
the greatest scale also in the second 
schism, which has rent the nation 
from end to end. Of course we 
refer to the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Lord Macaulay, in his vivid article 
on Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
moralizes on the wonderful stupidity 
of the Anglican Church, in having 
allowed that body of men to become 
dissenters. Wesley, he says, would 
have been made head of a new order 
by the Church of Rome; he would, 
no doubt, have been canonized as a 
saint after death—There has been 
no more thriving sect than this, in 
England or in the colonies. What 
is their number at present, we fear 
to say; but it is counted by millions. 
Without Macaulay’s brilliancy, all 
thoughtful men may be expected to 
see the importance of so great a 
phenomenon. Dr. Arnold, some 
thirty years ago, avowed that con- 
cessions—of mere form, not of creed. 
nor of substance—should be made 
to win back the Wesleyans to the 
Church. It is, of course, less easy 
to recover them than it was to pre- 
vent their loss; yet the task is com- 
paratively light. For they have no 
repugnance to a State Church, such 
as the Independents and Baptists 
nourish ; nay, they have a preference 
for it. All their habits and tastes 
continue in general sympathy with 
its forms and vestments, its music, 
its liturgy, its aristocratic preten- 
sions; nor has any diversity of 
creed come in. The class-meetings, 
to which they are attached, are as 
harmless an addition to the Church 
system as the Evangelical tea- 
parties and prayers. The process 
needed, with a view to embrace 
them in the Church, would not in 
strictness be any reform or change 
of the Church itself; it is merely a 
process of annexation. As the Crown 
of England annexes to itself Ceylon 
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or India without any change in its 
home government or internal re- 
lations, so would it be with the 
Church in annexing the Wesleyans. 
The existing ministers would have 
to be admitted as they are; no 
patron would hereby be forced to 
present them for livings; and the 
concession. would be won by the 
Church, that in future all the 
ministers shall receive episcopal 
ordination, if only due pains were 
taken to conciliate them in other 
respects, allowing them to retain 
some internal organization. Our 
calculation may be wrong. The 
sectarian principle may have become 
in the last half century more intense 
than we are aware. Be this as it 
may, the fact is clear, that not one 
effort, great or small, has been made 
by one statesman or one bishop in 
the direction of conciliating this 
large, influential, and congenial 
oe ag As far as appeared, Dr. 
Arnold earned nothing but oppro- 
brium and ill-will by his simple- 
hearted proposal. Such phenomena 
suggest, that the hierarchy do not 
wish to be national, but wish to 
have nationality as a name, that 
they may enjoy (must we say?) at 
once the egotism of sectarianism, 
and the representative dignity of 
public officers. 

The recent history of Scotland 
affords an equally ominous circum- 
stance, which indicates that our 
statesmen are reckless of State 
Churches, however opposite their 
language may generally sound. 
Scotland had already suffered one 
great secession from her establish- 
ment analogous to that inflicted on 
England by Charles Il. Recent 
years have added a second enor- 
mous secession, that of the Free 
Church, greater in several respects 
than that of our Wesleyans. The 
discontented party held intensely to 
the theory of a State Church, upon 
which its celebrated leader, Dr. 
Chalmers, had always been strong 
and decisive. Whatever their nar- 
rowness of mind, they comprised all 
the most active and living religion 
within the Church: the ministers 
were pre-eminently ‘ orthodox,’ and 
commanded veneration from the 
millions of Scotland as well as from 
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hundreds and thousands of the 
richer classes. Their grievance lay 
in the refusal to the congregations 
of a right of veto against the ‘ pa- 
tron’ in the case of clerical appoint- 
ments. British statesmen supported 
the Scotch patrons, and precipitated 
this calamitous rupture. In all the 
cases we have enumerated, the se- 
ceders have departed most unwill- 
ingly, and might have been retained 
by very moderate concessions. 
Statesmen who appeal to argu- 
ment and right, and are decorous 
enough to treat fellow-citizens as 
equals, are surely bound to consider 
the rights of every part of the na- 
tion—the rights of Irish Catholics, 
of Welsh Calvinists, of Scotch Se- 
ceders, of English Wesleyans, and 
of that vast body in England, per- 
haps as large as any of them—cer- 
tainly by far the most intelligent— 
who are increasingly annoyed by 
the absence of Jargeness of mind 
which they painfully feel in the 
clergy. 

A review of the ecclesiastical 
history of the last sixty years does 
not encourage the hope that any 
sensible and influential fraction of 
the priesthood will desire any 
change which aims to retain in the 
Church the devoutest, noblest, most 
learned, and esteemed of men that 
cannot pronounce the Shibboleth. 
What have they cared to lose a 
Rowland Hill or a Baptist Noel? 
If a Jowett, a Rowland Williams, a 
Colenso go after them, do not they 
already say, ‘So much the better?’ 
Great efforts have been made to 
crush and expel Dr. Hampden, Dr. 
Pusey, Mr. Frederick Maurice. Dr. 
Pusey, at one time the accused, is 
at another the accuser. Yes, Pusey, 
who opened his career of high pro- 
mise by a brave-hearted and sweet 
vindication of German piety; Pusey, 
whose learning and devoutness 
might have been an honour to his 
university and a blessing to his 
Church, was fatally corrupted by 
the cankering iron of fixed sub- 
scriptions, fell back upon patristic 
follies, became the centre of re- 
action, afforded a name to a sect, 
and one year condemned in the 
Vice -Chancellor’s Court, another 
year becomes the accuser of Jowett, 
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whose sin is to think as freely as 
Pusey thought in those years when 
the Duke of Wellington honoured 
his youth by appointing him Regius 
Professor of Hebrew. We call on 
all the parliamentary High Church- 
men whom our voice can by any 
means reach, and beg them to com- 
pute how much the Church can be 
strengthened by such quarrels. 

It will be observed that in the 
last thirty years the schism of High 
and Low Church, ordinarily far too 
bitter, has again and again sud- 
denly been healed in their con- 
junction to crush a freedom distaste- 
ful to both; and although the pre- 
sent combination of High and Low 
Church is in part against a bishop 
who avows that his conclusions are 
inconsistent with the parliamentary 
enactments, yet, among the lower 
clergy at least, there was fully as 
much animosity, and an illegality 
which no one can now impute, in 
the first attack on Dr. Hampden on 
his appointment to be Divinity 
Professor. By the joint testimony 
of the late Dr. Arnold, Dr. Hawkins 
of Oriel College, the late Archdeacon 
Julius Hare, and last, not least, the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Hampden in 
no respect went beyond his sub- 
scriptions, but exercised a liberty 
strictly within the limits of law. 
He has since been raised to the 
Episcopate. The burst of anger 
thereby caused was dispelled by 
Bishop Wilberforce, who most un- 
expectedly declared that after a full 
examination of the case he found 
Dr. Hampden to be irreproachable. 
Unhappily all men have not nerves 
strong enough to bear the tumult 
of controversy concerning matters 
which to their hearts ought to be 
sheltered in deep tranquillity; and by 
the rending asunder of ‘friendships, 
and marvellous cruelties which 
bigotry develops, their sensitive- 
ness is quite overpowered. Bishop 
Hampden (a gentleman wholly un- 
known to -— appears to have been 
blighted and crushed by that ter- 
rible attack. He has withdrawn 
nothing ; he has neither apologized 
nor recanted; he has since been 
promoted to the bench of bishops; 
no one any longer ventures to say 
that his Bampton Lectures are ‘ un- 
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orthodox: yet, since that learned 
and striking publication, he has not 
produced anything which, as far as 
we can hear, his friends commend 
—anything which can justify the 
ministers of the crown who raised 
him to the dignity first of Professor, 
next of Bishop. Here is a manifest 
proof how active in the clergy is a 
spirit which tries to crush (and 
does crush) freedom within the 
legal limits equally with freedom 
beyond those limits. Are we hard 
upon them in saying, this marks a 
bigotry which nothing can satiate ? 
One of the ecclesiastical regula- 
tions may be here pointed at, which 
is mischievously encouraging a sec- 
tarian spirit in the clergy—we 
mean their power of appearing as 
accusers Of a brother clergyman as 
heterodox. Everybody must see 
the intensely schismatic result of 
an accusation that has failed. 
‘Schism’ is not a mere outward 
division: it is emphatically spi- 
ritual. What kind of ‘Unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace’ 
otek or could have existed, in 
Oxford after either the first move- 
ment to degrade Dr. Hampden, or 
the prosecution of Dr. Pusey ? 
Schism was thenceforward the nor- 
mal state. Surely all ecclesiastical 
prosecution for religious error (if 
such a thing is still necessary in 
extreme cases) should belong en- 
tirely to an ecclesiastical attorney- 
general: in which case the power 
would not be used, except when 
some grave scandal affected the 
minds of the laity at large—a scan- 
dal inconsistent with the professed 
ends of the National Church; and 
the clergy would be unimplicated 
in the odium of mutual antagonism 
and the effort at mutual ejection. 
The word compromise is often 
stigmatized as hateful and abomi- 
nable in a Church, inasmuch as 
religion ought to maintain truth 
without compromise. This is only 
one of the points in which secta- 
rianism, the bane of Protestants, 
has eaten its way into the heart of 
the Anglican clergy, and has pro- 
portionately sapped the very foun- 
dation of the Church. A verbal 
confusion perhaps deceives many. 
Of course, no clergyman can accept 
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it as a compliment to be called ‘a 
compromising person ;’ for this will 
suggest that he is ready to say the 
thing that is not when it is con- 
venient. Truthfulness of the indi- 
vidual man is essential to moral 
worth; but for this very reason the 
system of the Church must be lax, 
in order to allow truthfulness to 
individuals. The compromise does 
not consist in personal falsehood, 
but in legislative comprehensive- 
ness; and those who resist the re- 
laxations of legal test-articles upon 
an abstract notion of ‘upholding 
truth,’ either cause men to be un- 
truthful or drive them into seces- 
sion: in each way damaging the 
strength of the Church, whether 
spiritually or materially. The par- 
ties internal to the Church, High 
and Low, are both painfully aware, 
in the formularies, of certain pas- 
sages which gall them. The Evan- 
gelicals do not like the bestowal of 
the right to forgive or retain sin in 
the ordination service; nor bap- 
tismal regeneration; nor do the 
High Church admire the article on 
predestination, and various other 
matters: yet neither party will pro- 
pose relaxation in the subscriptions, 
whether for the others or for them- 
selves. And why not? Avowedly 
because they dread lest, through 
the movement of the national mind, 
many beside, not less honest, less 
pious or less learned men, whom 
the formularies now exclude effec- 
tually, should simultaneously gain 
admission. They prefer to encou- 
rage untruthfulness rather than 
allow the Church to become more 
really national, 

For another remark, which is not 
favourable to the institutions or 
prospects of the Church, we ask a 
frank consideration. While in the 
last two centuries the laity have 
immensely increased in intelligence, 
an active and steady narrowing of 
views, quite opposed to nationalism 
in the Church, is noticeable in the 
bishops and higher clergy. The 
old High Churchmen had their 
faults, which perhaps we do not 
underrate; but the very fact that 
the fathers and councils to which 
they appealed as supplements to 
the Scripture were a vague and 
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dim authority, gave a large free- 
dom to the best of them, and led to 
wider speculation, with a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the more 
virtuous and wiser among the 
heathens. Such men as Hooker, 
Cudworth, Butler, once the pride of 
Anglicanism, would now be marks 
for bitter attack; so that a timid 
minister would decline to promote 
them. The bishops even of King 
James I. stood up resolutely against 
the encroachment of unlearned and 
unchristian Sabbatarianism — that 
‘English figment,’ as the Conti- 
nental Protestants named it. But 
now a Judaical spirit, wholly alien 
to that of Cranmer, Luther, Calvin, 
or any of the earlier Reformers, and 
equally at variance with the old 
Catholic Church or the Fathers—a 
spirit diffused from John Knox and 
from a strictly ultra-Protestantism 
—appears to have penetrated Angli- 
canism itself. The Old Testament 
never bore the authoritative place 
among the ancient Christians or 
the Eurppean Catholics which is 
now claimed for it. Our hierarchy, 
which has never collectively come 
forward against terrible national 
crimes, sins, and vices (and what 
have they not been in India, in 
China, in our great cities!), did of 
late come forward as in ecclesiasti- 
cal majesty to stop the Sunday 
trains! As in the male dress the 
Puritanical principle of ‘sad 
colours’ has thoroughly prevailed 
(which we easily forgive), so in 
general doctrine the Puritans have 
tinged and leavened the notions of 
even the High Church. All seem 
to forget the declaration of Jesus, 
‘Moses, for the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you to put away 
your wives,’ and stickle for the 
Pentateuch as though its morals 
were a Christian law. The modern 
clergy in general arbitrarily cut 
away from it what they are pleased 
to call ‘the ceremonial law’ (which 
means so much of the Pentateuch 
as they find convenient), as if for- 
getting that Jesus denounces as low 
morality the moral precept (cer- 
tainly not a ceremonial one), ‘An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, and that Paul attacks, by 
name, their ‘Sabbath,’ by which 
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name they improperly call the 
Lord’s Day. It is difficult to deny 
that the two great parties, High and 
Low, have approximated in the 
worst of all ways. Each has aban- 
doned its own best points; each 
may appear to have adopted the 
narrower and harsher views of the 
other. We are unwilling to justify 
this remark in detail, lest we get 
involved in what is too theological ; 
but we do call upon the thoughtful 
laity who wish well to the Church 
to look closely into this matter. 

Undoubtedly among our public 
men there is a momentous fraction 
(how great we will not express a 
conjecture) which secretly or avow- 
edly desires the utter downfall of 
the Church as an establishment— 
an event which includes the total 
stripping of its revenues. Of course 
we are not now addressing such 
men. But the greater their number 
the graver is the consideration to 
those who, whether from their esti- 
mate of the good done by the 
Church, or from a sense of its pro- 
bable greater benefits in the future, 
and of the positive evils of secta- 
rianism, sincerely desire the mainte- 
nance of a National Church system. 
On these we press that it is a dere- 
liction of duty to allow, without an 
effort, the Church to become more 
and more denationalized, which is, 
in other words, to drift towards 
ruin. We do not account Mr. 
Disraeli to be more of a theologian 
than he reckons himself to be; but 
his speech on the prudent means of 
strengthening the Church assures 
us that he ought to open his eyes 
and ears to the things at which we 
point. High Churchmen, such as 
Mr. Walpole; Evangelicals of that 
class of whom the late Sir Harry 
Robert Inglis was the type; in 
short, all prudent men who know 
that a National Church needs mate- 
rial strength and national approval, 
as well as abstract truth, are bound 
to enlarge and strengthen the foun- 
dations before it is too late. 

_ The history of the two past centu- 
ries combine with the aspect of the 
times to suggest anxious forebod- 
ings. A judicious pruning of the 
Church in Ireland, with the approval 
of its archbishop, and by the uncon- 
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strained vote of Parliament, would 
not have weakened the Church of 
England; but its violent overthrow 
would reverberate dangerously. 
After two centuries of dominion, 
the result has been, two huge 
schisms in England, two in Scot- 
land, and a Church in Ireland which 
contains barely one-eighth part of 
the population. There are many 
painful symptoms that the quiet and 
loyalty of Ireland cannot be de- 
pended on ; and if ever, from what- 
ever cause, any grave movement * 
should take place in Ireland, thence- 
forward the Irish Church is doomed, 
whatever otherwise the result: the 
English will not enter a civil war 
to save it. No statesman can think 
that the Anglican Church rests ona 
basis broad enough to be safe from 
enemies at home, if violence be suc- 
cessful in Ireland. It cannot be 
forgotten that in 1835 the English 
Dissenters claimed the separation of 
the Church from the State, and 
thereby broke up Lord Grey’s reform 
party, from which crisis is dated the 
feebleness of the Whigs. Since 
then, the Independents and Baptists 
have zealously propagated their 
hatred of State Churches, and a new 
generation has been born into the 
faith of it. At the next great move- 
ment of national reform they will 
coalesce, not with any party now 
represented in Parliament, but with 
the extremest claimants of political 
change—with the democratic arti- 
zans, of whom the vast majority 
must be accounted vehemently hos- 
tile to the Church, and probably to 
Christianity. 

We do not pretend to foresee 
when the next great move for 
political reform may be made. 
We incline to expect a little breath- 
ing-time first; and in the interest of 
the Church we say, that advantage 
ought to be taken of it, lest pos- 
sibly this prove to be the last op- 
portunity of rescuing it from the 
dangerous sectarian position into 
which so many errors have carried 
it. The atmosphere of England is 
as yet still; but so many are the 
possible centres, so abundant the 
sources, of disturbance, that within 
two years it may blow a hurricane. 
Political reform may be the outery 
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but the Church will not be exempted. 
Bills long put off have to be paid 
with heavy interest. ‘The spirit of 
national reorganization once again 
triumphant will not forget that re- 
form of the Church was promised 
by Lord Grey’s ministry in 1832, of 
which the chief and only visible 
results were to raise the salaries of 
the poorer bishops to a minimum of 
£5,000, to repair bishops’ palaces, 
and greatly increase the number of 
_ colonial bishops. That a great, 
probably a very great, national 
movement will come suddenly upon 
us, may be almost certainly inferred 
from the past of England and the 
present of Europe. Tories and 
Whigs successively bid for national 
support by promising Parliamentary 
enlargement. Each introduced it 
into the Queen’s Speech, each 
brought a bill into Parliament. 
Neither bill was approved; but the 
principle that organic change is 
needful has been too solemnly as- 
serted to be withdrawn. The un- 
enfranchised part of the nation, and 
a large part of the enfranchised, 
regards itself-as cheated. Such is 
the very dangerous state of things 
which a grave want of wisdom in 
our two contending factions has in- 
duced; and it is the more danger- 
ous if the thing desired by the out- 
side-movers is essentially unreason- 
able. But to all this we have to 
add, that of five great nations of 
Europe any one may, in a short 
time, give prodigious impulse to 
sympathetic movements of reform. 
The dynasty of Napoleon is by no 
one regarded as safe and tranquil: 
(it was the French Revolution of 
July 1830 which precipitated our 
great reform:) the King of Prussia 
seems bent on forcing his people to 
resist ; Poland, while we write, has 
for six weeks been in arms; Hun- 
gary may, ere long, shake off the 
Austrian yoke; and whenever the 
King of Italy has become master of 
Rome, a reform of the Italian Church 
may be anticipated. With a horizon 
so charged with explosive elements 
it must reasonably be expected that 
our present tranquillity cannot last 
long. Even those churchmen whose 
ecclesiastical view is thoroughly 
sectarian must confess that it is 
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highly dangerous to retain so limited 
a basis for a Church which professes 
to be national. But our argument 
is, that churchmen (especially lay- 
men), whose view is truly Anglican 
and not sectarian, are bound in this 
crisis to shake off the trammels of 
routine, and, without respect of per- 
sons, to declare themselves empha- 
tically opposed to risk the perma- 
nence of the Church by perpetuating 
its unnational narrowness. There 
ought to be no fixed schism between 
the Church and Nation in England. 
For the essential peculiarity of the 
English Reformation lay in the 
doctrine that the King is the head 
of the Church: words which, what- 
ever their original and momentary 
sense, have been historically and 
effectually expounded of the King 
as acting with his Parliament. Le- 
gislative acts of a purely civil kind 
have dictated everything to the 
Church which distinguishes it from 
other Christian Churches; and if 
such acts were lawful and valid 
once, it is clear that the constitu- 
tion holds within itself a legitimate 
power of sustaining a due harmony 
between the Nation and the Church. 
To allow this power to be inactive 
where its restorative use would 
make the Church more effective is 
in a churchman treason to his own 
cause and to the national welfare. 
We do not desire to get on to 
ground properly theological—we 
write as from the statesman’s point 
of view. Bishops and clergymen 
perhaps decline to say what they 
think ; but, as far as can be gathered 
from what they say, it would appear 
as though they most inadequately 
understood why it is that they 
neither get the material support 
which the Church needs, nor are 
able to maintain their moral ascend- 
ency. It is because through the 
movements and cultivation of the 
national mind the old area of the 
Church, as enacted in 1662, is too 
scanty for the nation. The Church 
claims to be minister and agent of 
the national education, which is, in 
a really National Church, most rea- 
sonable and proper; yet she does 
but raise a storm by such a claim. 
We presume that no statesman of 
weight will enunciate any other Jus- 
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tification of a Dominant Endowed 
Church than that it is an organ of 
the public morality, designed to 
purify and ennoble the national life, 
and quicken the national conscience 
—to be, in the largest and noblest 
sense, the organ of public education, 
so far as education is mental, not 
industrial. Its duty is to inculcate 
pure and right sentiment, inspire 
sympathy with goodness, and train 
the young into beneficial courses. 
Especially as the ‘Poor Man’s Church’ 
it attracts panegyric from its politi- 
cal supporters. The wealthy can 
afford, out of their superfluities, the 
luxury of a well-built chapel and 
gentlemanly minister; and besides, 
by all the aids of education in youth 
and books in manhood, are largely 
independent of Church instruction. 
But the poor man (it is urged), with- 
out the Church, would be left in 
barbarism, in pagan ignorance, in 
uncontrol of self, as a victim to vice 
andcrime. The Church is presumed 
to perform for the nation the great 
service of training the dense masses 
of the poor to virtue, industry, and 
dutiful citizenship. If she fulfil 
this function, it is regarded by most 
statesmen as a satisfactory quittance 
on her part for the political honour 
which she receives. If she visibly 
fail of fulfilling it, no Protestant 
will admit in excuse the allegation 
that she has saved for heaven the 
souls whom she could not save from 
crime or vice. What a sad com- 
ment on all this is the fact, that in 
our largest cities and towns the 
* poor man’ refuses to have anything 
to do with the Church ! 

_ Whether the Church, as a national 
institution, was strictly in its own 
place while seeking to become 
‘missionary’ in India, might have 
been debated, at least before India 
was nominally a part of the Queen’s 
realm. But no churchman can or 
could dispute that in London, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and all our centres 
of neglected population, it is a 
prime duty of the Church to become 
missionary ; and, as Chalmers said of 
the Scotch towns, go out to seek the 
people, since the people will not 
come to it, and pre-eminently those 
who are immersed in low vice and 
criminality. Unhesitatingly we point 
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at our hereditary criminal and 
vicious population as the most foul 
spot in our national life. It is no 
mere local sore, for its poison oozes 
into the veins of all orders. Nor 
is there any doubt how widely pau- 
perism, insanity, and crime are pro- 
pagated from our gin and _beer- 
shops. Now, if a National Church 
has a real superiority to sects, here 
is an enemy with which it must 
grapple. Here is a test of its Chris- 
tian vitality, as stated in an argu- 
ment of which Christians are proud. 
‘The philosophers,’ they are fond of 
saying, ‘may teach the moral, may 
refine the rude but uncorrupt, may 
perhaps strengthen and ennoble the 
strong; but they cannot convert the 
vicious, purify the unclean, give a 
new soul to the debased and crimi- 
nal. To do this is the special glory 
of Christianity.” Well, men will 
take them at their word, and ask, 
why is it that, in these two centu- 
ries, since the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, the Church has proved 
inanifestly more and more helpless 
to contend with this terrible evil? 
It is the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as undeniably the exertions of indi- 
viduals and voluntary societies have 
long been on the increase, and more 
especially of late. The Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel called on the late 
Bishop of London some quarter of 
a century back for energetic exer- 
tions against the vice and crime 
rampant in the metropolis. A mania 
for church-building followed ; but 
could, of course, do nothing. Town 
missionaries were organized, theatres 
have been opened to religious teach- 
ing (a remarkable victory of zeal 
over routine and form), night ad- 
dresses of a novel kind, animated 
by anoble enthusiasm, have attracted 
and drawn off some votaries of vice. 
Yet all this does but drain away a 
few rills of the bitter fountain which 
flows and overflows meanwhile. 
Assuredly we do not reproach either 
the modern Church or the earnest 
persons who have struggled to do 
what they could against an evil 
which is our common disgrace, es- 
pecially since it may well be doubted 
whether any mere preaching of any 
doctrine, however true, by any 
teacher, however heavenly, is ade- 
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quate now to root out so inveterate 
a disease. But it may be reason- 
ably thought that the disease could 
never have become thus inveterate, 
if the Church had done its duty in 
the two centuries past—done it as 
well as Baxter and his fellows were 
doing it: for no one will claim of the 
clergy any superhuman perfection 
or wisdom. ‘The reaction in the 
reign of Charles the Second; the 
Act of Uniformity and ejection of 
the ministers, who, whatever their 
other errors, at least were stern mo- 
ralists; the identification, on the 
part of the court, of loyalty with 
profligacy ; the corruption that over- 
spread high life; the low practice, 
mean aims, or apathy of the clergy; 
their violent opposition to moral 
reform, when it was initiated in the 
next century under Wesley and 
others; finally, the permanent 
alienation from the Church of so 
many millions of the middle and 
lower classes ;—these are the causes 
of our present moral disorders. If 
the clergy had been able all along 
to retain the respect of the highest 
minds; if they had a little out- 
stripped the nation in zeal for truth 
and philanthropy, as those who 
claim to be leaders ought ;—the 
Church could have obtained from 
Parliament all such modification of 
law as public morality required, and 
all such pecuniary aid as would 
make the teachers commensurate 
to the work before them. On the 
whole, it does appear, first, that that 
congelation of mind which the fatal 
‘ Act of Uniformity’ inaugurated, is 
chargeable with our worst demora- 
lization; next, that the Church, as 
an organized body, can never reco- 
ver the veneration of those who have 
grown up in neglect, nor ever re- 
ceive due support from Parliament, 
unless the clergy are allowed to 
share fully in the expanded national 
intelligence, and even to lead the van 
in the love of truth. 

So soon as a bishop appears, who 
visibly is aiming at truth, irrespec- 
tive of the enacted creed, it is as- 
tonishing how it affects and attracts 
that part of the lower orders which 
is most hostile to the Church. A 
well-known religious newspaper has 
attacked Bishop Colenso by the re- 
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proach, that he has drawn on him- 
self the zealous honour of ‘Secu- 
larists, or non-religious moralists, 
So insensible is the Low Church to 
the wants of the age! Why, how is 
a clergyman to convert these people, 
if he cannot first win their respect 
and their good opinion? and what 
more honourable way of winning it, 
than by commending himself to 
their consciences as one seeking for 
truth only? Whether the Bishop 
of Natal is right or wrong in the 
controversy, we are not now discuss- 
ing; but no one can doubt him to 
be sincere and truth-seeking; and 
we say it would be an excellent 
thing for the Church, if all the 
bishops could earn good opinion 
with Secularists. It is a lamentable 
indication of the spirit dominant in 
the chief organ of the Low Church, 
that it can turn that into a reproach, 
the want of which cripples the 
Church in all its endeavours to 
approach this class of persons. 

There is in England a large mass 
of the practically non-religious (we 
are unwilling to say irreligious), 
whom the Evangelicals style ‘the 
world; persons who undoubtedly 
remain far less religious than, as 
Christians, they ought to be, and 
often to the mischief of their moral 
life. It is beyond question that, in very 
numerous instances, the real cause 
of this is, that they cannot wholly 
believe the creed put upon them as 
‘orthodoxy, and very often regard 
the clergy as creatures of routine, 
moulded by the system. This 
large class is, if not positively 
hostile to the Church, yet capable 
of betraying its interests for any 
political convenience; while, not 
having the spirit of martyrs, nor 
any theological knowledge, nor 
much impulse to religious inquiries, 
it keeps clear of all dissenting con- 
nexions. Nothing but a more free- 
spirited clergy can win this im- 
portant body into active sympathy. 
On the spiritual importance of this, 
it does not become us to dwell; but 
no one can doubt that it would add 
greatly to the material strength and 
resources of the Church itself, as an 
establishment. 

To speak generally: clergymen 
are disabled for missionary duty 
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towards those Englishmen who have 
thrown off Christianity, by the im- 
mense mass of that which is now 
treated as essential to Christian 
doctrine, although certainly it is 
not in the Apostolic Creed, nor is it 
imposed on a candidate for baptism. 
What Bishop Colenso met among 
the Zulus, any clergyman who tries 
will meet far more intensely from 
the English Secularists. If he 
thinks himself bound to defend, as 
essential to Christianity, everything 
contained in the large collection of 
books which we call The Bible, he 
finds that, instead of being allowed 
to preach the GospEL, he is over- 
fully occupied in defending the Law 
from attack. A whole batiery is 
opened upon him. He is asked 
whether he believes in the solid 
firmament which divides waters 
above it from waters below. it? 
whether he is ignorant that geo- 
logists give up as untenable the 
order of creation in Genesis i.? 
whether heroes born of angel fathers 
and women mothers are physiologi- 
cally possible? whether there is 
water enough on the globe to cover 
the top of Mount Ararat by the 
effects of steady rain? whether all 
the animals of the world were fed 
by Noah for a year in the ark? 
whether they were all dispersed 
from Armenia as their centre? With 
such matters as these, clever artizans 
are already familiar; few perhaps 
have got deep into another class of 
difficulties, with which mofe parti- 
cularly Bishop Colenso deals. Waiv- 
ing the question whether his diffi- 
culties admit of solution, he is 
certainly right in saying that, 7f the 
credit of the Pentateuch cannot be 
established by direct argument, it 
will not be established by appealing 
to the writers of the New Testa- 
ment as the sanction. So to tie to- 
gether the two, can act only in one 
way—as a dissuasive of Christianity. 
Archdeacon Paley, whose writings 
used to be read (perhaps still are 
read) at Oxford and Cambridge as 
valuable defences of the faith, re- 
marks on the advantage which is 
given to opponents, if they are al- 
lowed ‘to stab Christianity through 
the sides of Judaism.’ Now we do 
not intend to dogmatize. We have 
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no pretension to lay down which is 
the right hypothesis for ‘ cutting 
loose Christianity from a weight 
that would sink it.’ Paley had his 
theory about it; the Rev. Baden 
Powell had another; Bishop Co- 
lenso’s is perhaps different from 
both; and they may all be wrong. 
Voltaire, Thomas Paine, and our 
two Houses of Convocation, may be 
right in their common conviction 
(for they are here vehemently una- 
nimous) that the narratives con- 
cerning Noah’s ark and the miracles 
of Christ stand or fall together. Yet 
every one who has even a moderate 
share of pious reverence for the 
religion which he professes, might 
be expected to be very timid in 
asserting this, especially when he 
knows how many clergymen and 
men of science, and other thoughtful 
persons, declare their total inability 
to defend this and many other ac- 
counts in Genesis. We might expect 
Christian ministers to be eminently 
tolerant of the opposite view, even 
if they cannot hold it themselves; 
and to be sensitively anxious not to 
alienate one soul from the sublimer 
truths, by pressing upon him that 
which, however needful in their 
logic, is not needful in his spirit. 
The embarrassment is surely close 
akin to that in which St. Paul found 
himself, in preaching to the heathen 
with the incumbrance of Judaism; 
and we wish to invite consideration, 
how far jis position towards the 
Judaical Christians differs from that 
of Bishop Colenso towards his fel- 
low-bishops. Paul knew that aver- 
sion to the Jewish rites must repel 
the Gentiles from Christianity; but 
other Christian teachers 
that the Law and the Gospel were 
alike divine, and co-ordinate in au- 
thority ; alike essential to a Gentile; 
and visited him with bitter hostility 
for accepting as equals in Christ the 
converted Gentiles who did not 
observe the Law. The energy of 
Paul’s resistance to this, it will be 
remembered, was intense. Among 
many other things, he warns 
Timothy against these teachers, as 
enforcing ‘tales (uvOos) which mi- 
nister questions, rather than godly 
edifying. For the end of the com- 
mandment is charity, out of a pure 
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heart and good conscience, and faith ° 


unfeigned. From which some have 
swerved into vain jangling, desiring 
to be teachers of the Jaw.’ If any 
one hold, as probably Voltaire held, 
that Christianity was from the be- 
ginning a sad nuisance to the world, 
and that to our own people a speedy 
unbelief is the best solution for 
each and all; no one can wonder at 
his pressing his logic remorselessly, 
and avowing that disbelief in the 
Pentateuch legitimately involves 
disbelief in every tittle of what is 
peculiar in Christianity. But when 
professed Christians thus argue, 
what concern do they show for the 
souls of others, which they make of 
less value than their own logic? 
Such cold-hearted religion reminds 
one of a-Roman inquisitor. Surely, 
to believe in Christ is something, in 
the estimate of a Christian, even if a 
man do not believe a number of 
historical statements which, true or 
false, no one can call spiritual. Such 
reasoners give occasion to Bishop 
Colenso’s vehement rebuke :— 


When men declare, as some have done, 
that there can be no belief in God, no re- 
ligion, no laws binding on the conscience, 
no principles to purify the heart, no au- 
thoritative sanction for the most sacred 
duties of private, social, and public life, 
unless these old stories of the Pentateuch 
are received with implicit faith—at least 
in their main features—as literally and 
historically true; is not this really, in 
however disguised a form, the very depth 
of infidelity ? 


Some of Colenso’s assailants taunt 
him with the staleness of his reason- 
ings, and say that the most enlight- 
ened of the clergy and of the laity 
have long since held the same con- 
clusions. We do not wholly endorse 
what they say; but so much is 
certainly true, that at least among 
the most intelligent of the laity 
such convictions are widely spread. 
Every thoughtful public man has 
to consider whether these convic- 
tions are likely to be evanescent, 
and in which direction the current 
of belief is setting. 

He has to look straight at the 
great outside world with which 
England is in contact, and consider 
its inevitable effect on public 
opinion. German divines are apt 
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to speak compassionately of the 
insular views taken in theology by 
the English; but herein they mis- 
take the English clergy for the 
nation. The British empire, and 
British commerce, with the addic- 
tion of our richer classes to travel, 
expose the active mind of England 
to influences from every nation 
under heaven; and it is difficult to 
name any single nation, which tends 
to confirm our belief in the Parlia- 
mentary enactments of 1662. From 
Buddhists and Brahmins, from 
Turks and Persians, from barbarians 
and from philosophic Paganism, 
from German erudition and from 
French thoughtfulness, proceed 
some or other protest against the 
Protestantism of past centuries, and 
its Old Testament Biblism. So 
strangely are our divines behind 
the century, that Hengstenberg, 
who with the Germans is the typical 
extreme of orthodoxy, has been 
attacked in England as a ‘ neologist.’ 
On the other hand, forty years of 
geology have exhibited that there is 
little probability of reconciling it 
with Genesis. What other result 
then is to be expected, but an ever- 
enlarging gulf jbetween the laic and 
the clerical mind, if the clergy are 
to be bound down to beliefs which 
the laity are not likely to share? 
How will this affect the stability of 
the Church? how the influence of 
the clergy over the mind of the 
laity? Even in the correspondence 
of the English bishops and the 
Bishop of Natal, this phenomenon 
is striking—that the former are 
arguing from what is enacted, the 
latter from what is proved; the 
former do not venture to say that 
the Pentateuch is certainly true, 
while the latter boldly says that it 
is refuted by science. Such a con- 
test is unequal. The whole moral 
influence on bystanders is neces- 
sarily with Colenso; for no one 
seriously imagines that a theological 
doctrine is the more true, because 
Parliament has enacted it. It is 
high time to consider fundamentally 
what service is performed by these 
very anomalous burdens on the 
clergy. Who imposes them ? clearly, 
the laity. Why? with what aim? 
That is an important question. 
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To reply, ‘ because they are true,’ 
cannot come from the legislature. 
Very few of the legislature would 
endure to have to sign them; thus, 
if some of them do give this reply, 
it would be merely egotistic and 
sectarian. Only one reasonable 
answer can be given—that the sub- 
scriptions are designed to secure a 
sufficient practical harmony between 
the pastors and the congregations. 
Yet it is visible that the object 
would be gained far more surely, by 
allowing to the congregation a veto 
on every appointment (the very 
thing which was but recently re- 
fused in Scotland, with sad result) ; 
while of the Thirty-nine Articles the 
congregations know little and care 
less. The Liturgy, to which they 
are accustomed, is that for’ which 
they care; nor are they wedded to 
every jot and tittle of it, but only to 
its general spirit. Immense conces- 
sions might be made to the con- 
sciences of the clergy, without any 
offence to the congregations. But 
the present system often torments 
the thoughtful, widely-informed, 
and able clergyman; while it is 
difficult to see for whose bencfit this 
is done, unless to gratify persons 
outside of the congregation, who are 
neither large-minded nor large- 
souled, and have certainly no claims 
to impose their creed on a national 
establishment. 

The whole idea of ‘ imposing ar- 
ticles of truth,’ belongs to an age 
which would not tolerate free teach- 
ing, or free writing on matters 
which concern religion. It avails 
nothing to forbid a clergyman from 
writing or lecturing freely on 
Hebrew literature, if a Secularist 
newspaper or evening lecturer in 
an Athenzsum may do the same 
thing—do, perhaps, coarsely and 
irreverently, and with an irreligious 
aim, what the clergyman would 
have done with discrimination, and 
in a religious spirit. The essential 
aim of such enactments being mis- 
taken, and wholly exploded by the 
course of events, as well as by the 
turn of men’s minds, we have not to 
take on ourselves the labour and 
perplexity of devising fresh articles ; 
it is only requisite to undo, to re- 
peal. Nor is it to the purpose to 
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reply, that broad unbelief would 
follow. If that would come, it will 
come; and not the less rapidly, 
while the Church is forced to hug 
to her heart that which men of 
science regard to be notorious error. 
Nor is to be forgotten, that Pro- 
testantism appeared to sincere Ca- 
tholics an absolute throwing off of 
Christianity ; just as do the doctrines 
(let us say) of Baron Bunsen appear 
to the active opponents of Dr. Row- 
land Williams, who has been prose- 
cuted for enunciating Bunsen’s 
views and arguments. Yet Bunsen 
was in his own consciousness a re- 
verential Christian, and a devout 
worshipper; and though by profes- 
sion a statesman, was eminently fond 
of religious study. To confound a 
man like Bunsen with Pantheists or 
Atheists, under the vague imputa- 
tion of unbelief, is worthy only of a 
very narrow sectarian. 

The tone in which ‘unbelief’ is 
predicted as sure to come from 
this or that relaxation, may remind 
one of the old prediction that ‘ the 
sun of England would set, as a 
result of political reform. But be- 
sides, it extravagantly overrates the 
effect of enactment in moulding 
men’s opinions. On the whole, test 
articles now do little more than de- 
cide whether opinions shall be held 
outside or inside the pale, and 
whether openly or covertly. Thus 
they can but denationalize or de- 
moralize the Church; they repel or 
silence persons, without altering or 
stopping opinion. In fact, the tone 
of the clergy in this whole matter 
painfully suggests that the law has 
corrupted their simplicity, and has 
taught them to dread freedom. As 
a Presbyterian“divine of the Com- 
monwealth said: ‘ May God deliver 
us from the calamity of a tolera- 
tion!’ so, if we understand, some 
would now say—‘God deliver us 
from the calamity of freedom!’ It 
is urged, indeed, by the Bishop of 
London, that free inquiry is a right 
and a duty in a clergyman; but not 
less pertinent is the question of 
Colenso—why, then, punish the 
clergyman for inquiring? and, what 
sort of freedom is the freedom that 
is subject to penalty ? - 

If the Church be speedily released 
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from the bonds that now limit and 
straiten it, some modification of 
current doctrine may ere long be 
visible, which now is hidden; but 
any real change will be gradual, 
and by way of tranquil development. 
If this be forbidden, the Church 
must decay from within through 
loss of vital power, and must accu- 
mulate enemies without, until con- 
vulsion and explosion brings an 
end. Every wise man will deprecate 
passionate heats, where they can be 
avoided. The Reformation was con- 
vulsive, full of strife and bitterness, 
and generated deadly wars, foreign 
and civil. And why? precisely 
through the obstinate refusal of gra- 
dual and moderate reform, needed by 
the advancing national mind. Shall 
it be said of English statesmen, as of 
Bourbons, that they never learned 
anything from the past? Let it be 
considered at what the clerical body 
are now driving. To eject Mr. 
Jowett, Mr. Wilson, Dr. Rowland 
Williams, and last, not least, Bishop 
Colenso. To judge by past in- 
stances, men so ejected would feel 
that they must not and dare not 
sacrifice all the cultivation labori- 
ously acquired, and cease from 
spiritual ministry; in fact, accord- 
ing to the Church theory, they 
cannot lose their spiritual rank, 
which is indelible. Out of this 
would issue a Dissenting Episcopacy, 
possessed of the very same apostolic 
succession as the Episcopalians of 
England and Scotland. An episcopal 
schism, added to all the other 
schisms, would not strengthen the 
Church; moreover, the new Church 
thus forced into existence, would be 
free from articles; would be liable 
to whatever dangers freedom is 
imagined to induce, while it would 
have a great attraction for all the 
most active minds of the young, 
those which are athirst for truth, 
and feel enactments concerning it to 
be an absurdity. Thus the events 
dreaded would not be hindered, but 
they would come about in a sec- 
tarian form. On the contrary, an 
enlarged Church system, resting on 
practical justice — giving to the 
largest number of persons the or- 
ganization of freedom in a combined 
unity, as distinct from uniformity— 
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would exert an assimilating power 
on all its parts, and make all more 
tolerant of such diversities as might 
still subsist, like the national pecu- 
liarities of Wales or Scotland. Such 
a Church would be an educator and 
uniter of the nation; while sects 
must disunite us, being mutually 
encroaching and repulsive. 

Let it not be said, All this is in 
the clouds; give us a plan. Nothing 
good can be got without paying a 
price; and no new organization 
worth having is to be had without 
some concession. But concessions, 
like taxes, are disagreeable, and 
always afford something to object to. 
The first thing needful is, that 
statesmen should feel, and should 
declare the object to be desirable ; as 
by a solemn vote of Parliament, ‘It 
is deeply to be regretted that the 
Church has become too narrow for 
the nation; and measures ought to 
be taken to make it as comprehen- 
sive as possible.’ So soon as it is 
certain that a solution of this pro- 
blem is desired by authority, many 
practical methods will be suggested. 
But if this is much longer delayed 
by the friends of nationalism in re- 
ligion, the thing may shortly be 
taken out of their hands by the 
advocates of sectarianism. What, if 
in the midst of a great political 
movement, resolutions to the fol- 
lowing effect were proposed? ‘That 
the Church, while assuming to be 
national, is merely sectarian; that 
long experience, and the confession 
of the clergy, prove the impossibility 
of making it national; that in every 
half century it has less and less 
fulfilled its own theory; that its 
position is essentially unjust to 
those who are excluded; and is per- 
nicious to the public, by making 
real national education impossible; 
that for all these reasons it ought to 
be forthwith disconnected from the 
State, and all its revenues resumed 
as a fund for national education.’ 
Such resolutions once proposed in 
Parliament during a public crisis, 
would, we think, ominously sound 
like the knell of ecclesiastical na- 
tionalism. Let prudent churchmen 
take these possibilities to heart, and 
before it is too late enlarge the area 
of the Church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PLUCKED! 


They lost their weeks, they vext the souls of deans, 
They rode, they betted, made a hundred friends, 
And caught the blossom of the flying terms. 


HILE Florence was learning 

the world and adding to her 
list of conquests, Margaret was 
passing quietly through a far less 
eventful existence. The Manor had 
come to have more than ever about 
it the air of a houshold whose young 
times are over. Enjoyment still 
was there; but it was enjoyment 
from which melancholy was not re- 
mote, and whose temperature hardly 
ever rose as high as mirth. Once 


again the Underwood Church had 
been hung with black, and once 
more Mr. Evelyn had entered it as 
chief mourner, to see another in- 
mate added to the many of his 
family who already lay there. Open- 
ing from the windows of a morning 


room, and built upon the sunniest 
side of the house, stretched a long 
conservatory, — the latest of the 
Squire’s architectural projects, — 
contrived especially for old Mrs. 
Evelyn’s winter walk. But she no 
longer needs it. Her garden chair 
stands unused and dusty in the cor- 
ner, and her husband, who for years 
past had loved to walk beside it, now 
trudges up and down alone, his 
step a little faltering, and his hair 
showy white—a weather-beaten, re- 
solute, cheerful old gentlemen, not 
without his burthen of sad recollec- 
tions, but bearing his sorrows bravely, 
and,—if somewhat less boisterous,— 
decidedly something tenderer and 
more considerate than of old. 
Since her grandmother’s death, 
Margaret had become his constant 
companion, managed his house, 
pleased him by a hundred gentle 
acts, tempted him by a watchful 
readiness into greater dependence 
upon her advice, and made herself 
daily more essential to his comfort. 
His years began to tell. Already 
he had had an attack of gout, had 
turned his two oldest hunters out 
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to grass and sold the rest; preferred 
a quiet stroll with Margaret to 
county meetings, quarter sessions, 
or agricultural dinners; gave up 
with a dignified alacrity each plea- 
sure or occupation for which his 
lessening strength unfitted him, and 
was quoted in the county, with per- 
fect justice, as exhibiting the ideal 
of a green old age. Nelly, far too 
much spoilt to be capable of serious 
effort, and too completely mistress 
of her grandfather’s heart to admit 
of the scolding which he sometimes 
knew that she deserved, had been 
at last sent off to school, and was 
being there tamed into something 
like diligence and order. Charles 
had for years past spent most of his 
holidays at Underwood. His mother, 
never cured of continental tastes, had 
gone once more to live abroad, had 
formed the acquaintance of a certain 
M. Vivienne, and had one day intro- 
duced him to her son as his step- 
father. But the young Englishman 
could never bring himself to regard 
his new relation with becoming re- 
spect ; and there seemed no possible 
reason for urging him into unwel- 
come contact with one whose re- 
ligion, tastes, and politics were—as 
his mother confessed to herself—by 
no means advisable models for the 
future heir of Underwood. His 
grandfather’s house was always open 
to him; and a schoolboy naturally 
found the horses, dogs, and guns, the 
country life, the zealous servants— 
to say nothing of his cousin’s society 
—a great deal more to his taste than 
the dull routine of foreign life,— 
promenades, concerts, casinos, visi- 
tors whom he knew nothing about, 
plays that he could scarcely under- 
stand, and diners @ la carte, whose 
attractions he was incapable of ap- 
preciating. He had lived with his 
cousin as with a sister; and the re- 
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flection that any other relationship 
was possible had never as yet pre- 
sented itself, either to his mind or 
to hers. No sister ever performed 
her duties with a more zealous ten- 
derness. When he came back from 
Eton in a scrape, Margaret ap- 
peased the Squire’s wrath, put the 
offender’s repentance into the most 
available shape, and succeeded in 
bringing about confession on the 
one side, and forgiveness on the 
other. When he wrote harrowing 
descriptions of his small allowance, 
of M. Vivienne’s parsimonious ideas, 
of his mother’s waning interest in 
his fortunes, Margaret used, in gene- 
rous indignation, to convince her 
grandfather of the necessity of keep- 
ing boys well supplied, and some- 
times sent off a surreptitious so- 
vereign of her own, by way of 
meeting some exceptional emer- 
gency. The two cousins grew ex- 
tremely confidential; and Charles, 
who was a sentimental lad, laid 
open his heart to a congenial com- 
panion, and intrusted all his most 
cherished secrets to her keeping. 
Year by year their intimacy became 
more complete, and their compa- 
if sometimes more con- 
strained, decidedly more pleasurable 
than before. Nelly’s difference of 
age seemed greater than it was, and 
effectually excluded her from the 
friendship of the other two. They 
looked upon her as a child, petted 
and humoured her, anticipated and 
indulged her caprices, but discussed 
her character between themselves, 
and never admitted her to an 
equality; nor did she ever interest 
herself in their communications, or 
seem to wish to overstep the barrier 
which the circumstances of the case 
had raised up between them. 

The Squire, who was a great be- 
liever in early marriages, and who 
thought both his grandchildren far 
too good for anybody but one an- 
other, regarded their deepening 
friendship with undisguised satis- 
faction, and looked upon them as 
already impliedly betrothed. Neither 
of the parties concerned, however, 
entertained any such view of the 
matter. They sincerely liked one 
another; but in Margaret’s mind at 
least the liking had assumed no de- 
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finite shape, and in Charles’s none 


‘ but the most hazy outline. Margaret 


was unaccustomed to speculate 
about herself, and scarcely knew 
her own feelings with any precision. 
Charles loved his cousin, but feel- 
ing himself still a boy, and being 
of the sort of temperament that is 
ingenious in suggesting objections 
to immediate action, gladly allowed 
his youth to interpose a long chap- 
ter of life between his present love 
and his future wife. College was: 
not yet over; and college done, he 
was, it had been settled, to go into 
the army. At any rate, he was to 
see the world; and his sentiment 
was not profound enough to blind 
him to the advantages of an un- 
fettered existence. He had seldom 
been in London, and had a vague 
idea of the pleasures which society 
might have in store for him. He 
pictured to himself, in a dreamy 
way, all sorts of possible enjoyment 
—the adventures of travel, the ex- 
citement of a campaign, the salons 
of foreign cities, the friendship of 
beautiful women, the companion- 
ship of amusing friends,—and in 
none of these day-dreams had Mar- 
garet a place. It was natural to 
wish for a little adventure, to adorn 
the Great Unknown with some 
attractive colouring. He would 
have ‘been grieved to the heart to 
see any one else love Margaret as a 
wife, but he had for the present no 
desire to have her for his own. 

The appearance of the two be- 
trayed the growth of their different 
characters, and the sort of career to 
which either was probably destined. 
Charles’ languid air and undecided 
mouth bespoke the intermittent im- 
pulsiveness of a sentimentalist, who 
had made but little effort towards 
self-discipline ; a more careful scru- 
tiny might have revealed the sel- 
fishness which an habitual yielding 
to moods engenders, and the blind- 
ness to other persons’ feelings which 
is the common defect of unimagina- 
tive natures. But his eyes were 
full of tenderness and goodhumour, 
his smile was frank and cordial, his 
brow was chiselled with a delicate 
softness, and a light down, which 
had never known the razor, crept 
in faint outline about his mouth 
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and neck, and added at once to the 
comeliness of his appearance and to 
the indistinctness of the impression 
which it left upon the beholder. 

Margaret, on the contrary, stamped 
her likeness in clear outline upon 
the recollection of all who saw her. 
Nature here had suffered no waste 
of material. She was slight in 
form, but its perfect symmetry gave 
beauty, vigour, and dignity to her 
movements. Her clear brown eyes 
lit up with a sudden fire, or dilated 
with wonder, or melted with infi- 
nite tenderness, and in every case 
alike were full of meaning. Light 
hair, delicate rather than abundant, 
encireled her forehead with a sort of 
halo, such—so ran Charles’ dream in 
his imaginative moments—as hangs 
above the heads of saints and mar- 
tyrs. Her taper neck was set on in 
an attitude of resolution that gave 
a character to her whole appearance, 
and announced her, in language too 
clear to be mistaken, as of heroic 
monld, born to do or to suffer, the 
chosen vessel of a heavenly gift, or 
the instrument of some lofty pur- 
pose. Charles might well grow 
sentimental, as the holidays closed, 
and the time for parting came close 
at hand. Every change distressed 
him, and this one most of all; for 
days before the cloud hung over 
him, and the thought that was 
pressing on his mind would betray 
itself by an unusual zeal, a readier 
chivalry, and a rather more out- 
spoken tenderness than could well 
find a place in the intercourse of 
every day. ‘Come,’ he would say, 
‘for one more walk with me through 
the evergreens, you best, and kindest, 
and prettiest of cousins. How many 
of the ‘poor fellows whom I shall 
meet to-morrow will be leaving as 
pleasant a home, as dear a com- 
panion ?” 

Margaret would indulge in a little 
private cry at his departure; and 
would try in vain to make- herself 
believe that the Manor was as agree- 
able an abode, or the Squire as good 
a companion, or the garden as pretty, 
or the sun as bright, or life in 
general as well worth the having, as 
when shared with the friend whose 
image was already stamped deep 
upon her heart. 
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Two winters after the events re- 
corded in the last chapter, Charles 
found himself unexpectedly at home, 
and at home under circumstances as 
little pleasant as expected. 

This was how it happened. 
Charles’s college, St. Faith, had 
been for some time falling into 
worse and worse disorder. A 
crisis was felt to be impending; 
good judges of academical atmo- 
sphere had long predicted a storm. 
For weeks past the Dean’s face had 
been growing longer and darker; 
morning chapel had been attended 
by lessening numbers; discipline 
had been everywhere infringed; 
men had ‘ knocked in’ at the most 
unconscionable hours; no serious 
outrage had been committed, but a 
host of petty misdemeanours were 
gradually filling the cup of official 
wrath to the point at which an over- 
flow was inevitable. The Dons held 
a council, acknowledged the emer- 
gency, and resolved upon a coup 
@ état at the first favourable opportu- 
nity. Still the evil grew. One night 
a chorus of hilarious youths sur- 
rounded the President’s windows, 
and greeted that functionary, who 
divided his nights between archzo- 
logical research and the perusal of 
the College Statutes, with a per- 
formance of ‘Mynheer van Dunk,’ a 
great deal more noisy than melo- 
dious. On another occasion an early 
fall of snow threw a great deal of 
compulsory leisure upon the hunt- 
ing men’s hands, and afforded a 
grateful opportunity of blockading 
all the passages in St. Faith’s, and 
confining the Dons to their own 
quarters for half a day. The in- 
terests of ‘sound learning’ went, of 
course, to the wall; the little groups 
who assembled for college lectures 
bore no proportion to the red-coated 
crowds who flocked out on hunting 
mornings, or the boisterous assem- 
blies, where the accidents of the day 
were discussed far into the night, 
over flowing rivers of milk-punch 
or mulled claret. Charles had two 
good hunters, and worked them with 
the unscrupulous vehemence of 
twenty. Everybody admitted that 
the pace was too good to last; and 
so it was. Some weeks before the 
Christmas vacation the crash came. 
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To begin with, there was a public 
examination, and awful rumours 
prevailed as to the manner in which 
the St. Faith’s men had acquitted 
themselves in that formidable or- 
deal. Day after day, as each new 
paper was disposed of, the victims 
compared notes of their experience, 
were thunderstruck to find how 
much they did not know, and tried 
in vain to support one another's 
flagging courage. At last, impu- 
dence itself refused to take a hope- 
ful view of the position, and intre- 
pidity lapsed quickly into despair. 
Some of the least resolute ‘ scratched,’ 
preferring a decent retreat to the 
disaster, which was now all but 
inevitable. The St. Faith’s tutors 
gathered in silent indignation to the 
battle-field, where their ill-trained 
combatants were daily succumbing 
with digraceful readiness before the 
onslaught of three ruthless exami- 
ners. The President himself sat by, 
pale with horror at the bathos of 
ignorance, into which the plummet 
was lowered, and lowered again, and 
still without the discovery of any 
solid bottom. Pity, wrath, con- 
tempt, vengeance, swept by turns 
across the usually placid linea- 
ments of his face, and portended an 
awful doom to such of the defaulters 
as fell within the scope of his out- 
raged authority. At last, when 
Evelyn was called upon, and ex- 
temporized a wild translation of a 
chorus in the Agamemnon, the 
President could endure it no longer, 
and with an audible ejaculation of 
‘Eheu!’ swept in silence and anger 
from the scene of action. Blacker 
and blacker still the storm was 
gathering around, and next day the 
thunder-cloud burst. Neither the 
discomfiture of the ‘ schools,’ nor the 
prospect of humiliation could keep 
the hunting men from the field. 
There had been a favourite meet, a 
noisy breakfast, a general desertion 
of lectures; a first-rate run had 
thrown everybody into the highest 
spirits; a hospitable farmer had ex- 
temporized a luncheon; luncheon 
had presently grown into something 
more. Charles had been spinning 
home as fast as a galloping hack 
could carry him, and had just 
landed himself at the college gates, 
with scratched face, a battered hat, 
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and mud-encrusted boots and coat, 
when the porter came up and 
handed him a mandate, which had 
been sent by the Dean to await 
his return: ‘ Mr. Evelyn is desired 
to present himself forthwith at 
the Dean’s rooms.’ ‘ Hoho!’ cried 
Charles, ‘ “forthwith” is the word, 
is it? and Mr. Evelyn is de- 
sired—by Jove, I'll obey for once! 
Here—take my whip, and give me 
one of those gowns.’ A pile of 
those ungraceful vestments were 
lying in the porter’s lodge. Charles 
thrust one over his pink coat, and 
went with a cheerful audacity across 
the quadrangle to the Dean’s. In 
another moment he stood before his 
superior: the two combatants took 
a look at each other, and each saw 
what disposed him more than ever 
for a fight. The Tutor hated horses 
and ‘ horsey’ men, thought a scarlet 
man only less atrocious than the 
scarlet woman of theology, and re- 
garded top-boots as the very insignia 
of rebellion. He saw, moreover, 
that the truant was dropping mud 
as he came, and was running his 
spurs into the Turkey carpet. 
Charles, on the other hand, thought 
that the Dean had never looked so 
dyspeptic, so unmanly, or so uncom- 
fortable before: the air of the room 
was close and heavy, and implied 
an unwholesome antipathy to open 
windows; the Dean’s wan cheek and 
rounded shoulders told of the mid- 
night oil and a too assiduous devo- 
tion to the early fathers; the table 
was ornamented with green baize— 
and all wore the air of a place at 
which intellectual, rather than ma- 
terial pleasures were wont to be 
enjoyed. An angular saint, an un- 
interesting Madonna, and a serious 
portrait of the founder of the col- 
lege, adorned the walls, and added 
to the austere solemnity of an apart- 
ment already sufficiently uninvit- 
ing. 
Charles was more excited than he 
was aware; and the idea of the 
Dean’s punctilious observance of 
College regulations, and of the deep 
reverence with which he regarded 
them, fretted him into an imperti- 
nenthumour. Accordingly, the bat- 
tle began: the Dean put down the 
volume of St. Cyprian upon which 
he had been spending the afternoon, 
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put up his eye-glass to enable him 
to duly appreciate the whole horror 
of the spectacle, carefully scanned 
the intruder from head to foot, as- 
sumed a look of indignant amaze- 
ment, and at last gasped out, 
‘Mr. Evelyn!’ Charles was not in 
the least inclined to feel modest, 
and bore the scrutiny with perfect 
composure. Hissilence obliged the 
other to continue: ‘ What can you 
mean, sir,’ he said, ‘ by appearing— 
by presuming to. appear before me 
in a costume—of which the least 
that can be said is that it is indeli- 
cate, absolutely indelicate, sir?’ 

Charles made no effort to conceal 
his smile. ‘ Indelicate, sir?’ he 
replied, in affected ignorance of the 
other’s meaning. 

‘ A most improper dress, sir,’ said 
the Dean ; ‘ the most improper in the 
world for you just now; you know, 
of course, Why you are summoned. 
Allow me to ask, Where have you 
been ?’ 

A mischievous sprite was hover- 
ing at Charles’ ear, and prompted a 
reply which though entirely vera- 
cious, was not calculated to appease 
the Tutor’s wrath. 

‘In and out of Waterperry Brook,’ 
hesaid, looking down at his splashed 
garments and the deep purple of his 
skirts. ‘I was desired, to come to 
you forthwith, or I should have 
changed my clothes.’ 

The Dean’s indignation was no 
longer to be restrained or dis- 
sembled. He got up from his 
chair, laid his hand on the closed 
volume of St. Cyprian, gathered 
himself together for an oratorical 
effort, and proceeded to pour out 
the vials of his wrath. 

‘This is an outrage,’ he said, 
‘a deliberate outrage. Mr. Eveiyn, 
a@ common-room will be held upon 
you to-morrow, and I give you no 
encouragement te be hopeful about 
its results. You will be dealt with 
as you deserve, unsparingly. Your 
career has been a dark one; you 
have disgraced the college and your- 
self in the schools. The President 
very nearly had a fit after hearing 
your disgraceful performance in the 
Agamemnon. You have resolutely 
turned your back upon my critical 
exegesis; you have been correspond- 
ingly neglectful of my lecture on 
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the heresies of the first two centu- 
ries; and you have not been to 
morning chapel since—since’ (the 
Dean ran his finger up the damning 
column of non-attendance, and 
turned round to confront his victim 
with the newly-discovered iniquity) 
—‘since—I declare, only twice the 
whole term. It is monstrous, sir, 
and a common-room can alone meet 
your case. Meantime you will con- 
sider yourself confined within the 
college walls.’ 

‘I have not dined,’ said Charles, 
doggedly ; ‘I can get nothing from 
the buttery, and provisions are not 
allowed to be brought into college.’ 

* That,’ said the Dean, ‘ is a matter 
upon which I have no desire to 
enter. Good-evening, sir.’ 

‘Do you mean that I am to go 
without dining, after hunting all 
day?’ cried Charles, in a passion. 

‘I mean nothing but what I say,’ 
answered the Dean, with provoking 
composure. ‘ Good-evening, sir.’ 

The last ‘ good-evening’ had much 
more of command than of friendship 
in its tones. Charles stalked out of 
the room, strode across the quad- 
rangle, threw down the offending 
robe in the porter’s lodge, and in 
half an hour was re-enacting the 
scene for the benefit of a very con- 
vivial assembly at ‘ The Mitre.’ 

‘Here,’ shouted some one, ‘ bring 
some more champagne. Gentlemen, 
a toast! “The Dean of St. Faith’s! 
and the first two centuries!”’ 
‘The Dean of St. Faith’s,’ 
shouted another reveller; ‘ dirt, 
piety, and asceticism!’ ‘ With all 
the honours,’ cried a third; and 
thereupon, with great clashing of 
glasses, spilling of wine, and ham- 
mering of the table, began a time- 
honoured chorus :— 


Let wine end friendship grace the board, 
Let Bacchus’ bounteous gifts be poured, 
And he who doth their charms deny 
Down among the dead men, Let Him Lie! 


The ascending vehemence of the 
song had reached its climax, the 
crash of voices was roaring its 
loudest, the feast was at its effer- 
vescent point, and the Dean of 
St. Faith’s name upon twenty noisy 
lips, when the door opened, a 
polite young man, whose velvet 
trappings announced his dignity, 
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stepped quietly from the passage ; a 
background of sturdy ‘lictors’ cut 
off all hopes of flight or resistance ; 
a solemn pause checked the ban- 
queters in mid career; and the 
proctor’s request was heard without 
the least interruption. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ he said, ‘I will trouble you 
for your names and colleges.’ 

A few days afterwards Charles set 
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off for his home, and several other 
young gentlemen set off for theirs, 
exiled by the gentle severity of 
Alma Mater from the scene of their 
temptations and their fall; and en- 
joined by many lugubrious advisers 
to make the most of their com- 
pulsory retirement, in the repent- 
ance for past shortcomings and the 
formation of good resolves. 


_— 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FATTED CALF. 


En amour les résolutions héroiques sont toujours celles qu’on adopte, parcequ’elles 


sont impossibles & tenir. 


On les prend, et |’on satisfait & sa conscience; on les abandonne 


et l’on contente sa faiblesse ; on se persuade que l’on a cede & la force des choses. 


R. EVELYN was excessively an- 
noyed, and resolved to show it. 

An indignity seemed to have been 
offered to the whole family when its 
representative had been subjected 
to so public a disgrace. The 


Squire’s views on the subject were 
indistinct, and the indistinctness 
added to his distress. He endured 
his humiliation with stoical dignity, 
but still with secret pangs. He felt 
sure that the butler, standing so- 


lemnly behind him, knew all about 
it, and had discussed his young 
master’s predicament in the house- 
keeper’s room: he felt abashed be- 
fore the parson of the parish, whose 
son had gone up as a Bible Clerk, 
and had just come out with flying 
honours: the little children, who 
gave him smiling curtseys in the 
road; the ploughboys, who scraped 
a bashful obeisance; the groom, 
who came to know about putting 
Charles’s third hunter into train- 
ing; the keeper, who would allow 
no pheasant to be touched in 
Charles’s favourite fir-wood before 
the Christmas holidays—all alarmed 
the Squire’s suspicions, lest the 
awful intelligence should have 
come to their ears, and their 
alacrity be only the result of re- 
spectful commiseration. He suf- 
fered, and he began to feel resentful 
towards the cause of his sufferings. 
When Charles arrived, his grand- 
father received him with a ceremo- 
nious urbanity, which was some- 
thing very different from the 
hearty, unstudied welcome of old 
times. Charles had come home 


thoroughly vexed with his proceed- 
ings, and prepared to lapse at once 
into amicable penitence; but the 
Squire’s frigid politeness threw him 
upon his defence, and galled him 
into secret rebellion. Mr. Evelyn 
had resolved to show his displea- 
sure, but had never realized how 
difficult a business it would prove. 
The very difficulty, however, made 
him more annoyed with Charles, 
and more than ever resolved 
against succumbing. He entrenched 
himself in an ostentatious but 
chilling hospitality, made no allu- 
sion to Oxford, and ignored com- 
pletely the circumstances of the 
prodigal’s return. Charles, on his 
part, secretly fired up at an un- 
looked-for severity, steeled his 
heart against the implied reproach, 
grew more and more stubbornly 
deferential, and made his grand- 
father’s existence a burthen to him. 
The longer such a state of things is 
maintained, the less tolerable does 
it become. Two days passed wea- 
rily away, and Charles began to 
think that rustication was, after all, 
a severer penalty than it was the 
fashion to consider it. As the ex- 
citement of his arrival wore off, and 
the topics of indifferent conversa- 
tion came to an end, the freezing em- 
barrassment increased. Mr. Evelyn 
was in despair, and secretly resolved 
that Charles ought to go forthwith 
and visit his mother at Wies-Baden. 
That evening, fortunately, Mr. Blake, 
the Underwood clergyman, came to 
dinner, and prevented the discom- 
fort of a téte-a-téte. Even here, 
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however, the unfortunate Oxford 
escapade followed its weary victims 
relentlessly, and uneasy consciences 
kept a sad watch behind affected 
mirth. Mr. Blake was something 
of a pedant, and lost no opportunity 
of airing a little stock of learning, 
for which, it must be confessed, he 
found but rare opportunities at the 
Manor House. ‘The arrival of the 
eldest son of the family from Oxford 
seemed an occasion deserving of a 
more than ordinary display; and, as 
if under the impression that Ox- 
onians were in the habit of address- 
ing one another in the dead lan- 
guages, the worthy divine thought 
fit to season his remarks to Charles 
with an appropriate admixture of 
classical quotation. It pleased his 
vanity to show his patron and his 
patron’s heir that a country parson 
might stand on a vantage-ground 
to both in academical accomplish- 
ments. Years before he had tutor- 
ized Charles’s father at St. Faith’s, 
and he was now genuinely inquisi- 
tive to hear about his old college. 
In vain the Squire, increasingly 
nervous at every fresh inquiry, en- 
deavoured to give the conversation 
another bent: in vain he asked after 
the sick people, the newly-arrived 
babies, the chancel improvements 
—all generally the most seductive 
themes to his clerical tormentor, 
Mr. Blake, serenely unconscious of 
the annoyance he was causing, stuck 
constantly to his subject, and gra- 
‘dually worked his way towards the 
dreaded discovery. ‘ Ah,’ he said 
to Charles, ‘it is we remote clergy 
who learn to value our Oxford days: 
-one lays in a store to last one through 
@ tedious lifetime. What pleasant 
days they were! what excellent 
companionship! what noctes coe- 
neque deim! Look what litera- 
ture does for a man! but store his 
mind with that, and he can defy 
solitude, hard work, uncongenial 
tasks—it is his friend, his faithful 
companion— pernoctat nobiscum, pe- 
regrinatur, rusticatur—’ 

_A bomb-shell alighting on the 
-dining-table could scarcely have 
produced a more electrical effect 
than did this awful word. The 
Squire gave a groan in spite of him- 
self, and so nearly upset the claret 
jug in his confusion, that the par- 
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son’s oration came to a premature 
close. Margaret came mercifully to 
the rescue, and banished St. Faith’s 
from the conversation for the rest of 
dinner-time. Afterwards they played 
at whist; but the Squire was testy 
and negligent, trumped his part- 
ner’s good cards, made a palpable 
revoke, and evidently had his head 
full of something else, and that 
something of a disquieting and pro- 
voking nature. Charles was to 
hunt the next day; and Mr. Evelyn 
looked forward with a sense of 
relief to the prospect of his de- 
parture, and to the opportunity 
which it would afford him of in- 
dulging in low spirits without fear 
of interruption. Both of the belli- 
gerents were suffering in the en- 
counter, and both confided their 
troubles to Margaret. She, mean- 
time, had seen that matters were not 
righting themselves, and watched 
the right moment for successful 
intervention. She took Charles off 
into her room, cured him, by her 
cheerful gentleness, of his sulky 
mood, made him wheel round the 
sofa and make up the fire, and in 
ten minutes had heard all the 
history of the disaster. 

‘ After all, then, she said, with 
an air of the greatest relief, ‘there 
is not anything so very disgraceful, 
or so very wrong ?” 

How pleasantly an argument goes 
on when both parties are longing 
for the same conclusion. Charles 
burst out laughing. ‘ Disgraceful!’ 
he cried; ‘why, Margaret, it is a 
statistical fact that two-thirds of all 
the men who go in for examinations 
get plucked before they have done.’ 

‘And get rusticated? inquired 
Margaret, innocently. 

The rustication was a mistake; 
Charles was obliged to acknow- 
ledge—‘a stupid mistake; and 
then he told her of his interview 
with the Dean, and of the hunting 
dinner at the ‘Mitre’ and of the 
untimely arrival of the authorities. 
He was just in the middle of the 
Dean’s toast when there came a 
knock at the door, and in walked 
the Squire, very much disconcerted 
to find his place on Margaret’s sofa 
forestalled, and the sympathy he 
was so much in need of bestowed 
on another. Charles, of course, 
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stopped short in his narrative, and 
Margaret, with great presence of 
mind, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

‘Grandpapa,’ she said, as she 
gave him his favourite chair, ‘ here 
is Charlie wanting to make his con- 
fession to you; and I don’t think it 
is a very dreadful one. Tell him 
about it, Charlie: it was all those 
stupid proctors’ fault for coming in 
at the wrong moment.’ 

‘It was the divinity that floored 
me, sir, said Charles, making his 
way with creditable sagacity to the 
most defensible portion of his case. 
‘I had done pretty well all through, 
and my tutor told me I should 
have got a second; but they got me 
upon the Gnostics.’ 

‘The who? asked the Squire, 
who was not at all learned in 
Church history, and knew little 
about heretics, except what he 
heard occasionally on Sunday morn- 
ings. 

* Gnostics, sir,’ said Charles; who, 
since his defeat, had been getting 
up the tenets of that sect, and was 
only too happy to turn his know- 
ledge to account: ‘they lived in 
the second century, and they be- 
lieved in Eons.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said the Squire, 
who began to feel out of his depth. 
‘You ought to have known it. I 
have not the least doubt that Mar- 
garet could have told you all about 
them.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Margaret, ‘I could 
do no such thing, and I don’t 
wonder a bit at Charlie’s not know- 
ing. But tell grandpapa about the 
Dean—the way he wished you 
“ good-evening.”’” 

Charles plucked up heart, gave 
his story as well as he could, put 
the college authorities in as absurd 
a light as possible, and in the end 
made his peace with his grand- 
father. All three felt their hearts 
lightened by the reconciliation, and 
both the men secretly blessed Mar- 
garet for the part she played as 
peacemaker between them. The 
Squire found it easy to forgive. He 
still remembered the time when a 
day’s hunting appeared the first of 
all earthly considerations, and could 
not but take the part of his own 
flesh and blood against what was, 
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after all, a piece of pote des- 
potism. The Tutor had been wrong, 
no doubt, and from this it was easy 
to pass to the welcome conviction 
that Charles had been right. Mean- 
while the stream of pleasant familiar 
talk, which for days past had seemed 
almost dry, began to flow again; 
and Charles, delighted to throw off 
the icy reserve in which he had 
been locked, became more than ever 
cheerful, gracious, and affectionate. 

‘Well, said the Squire, as he 
rose at last to go away, ‘we must 
not starve you, at any rate, when 
you come home from hunting to- 
morrow. By-the-way, Charlie, you 
are going to ride the little chestnut, 
but you must be content not to 
press her, please; for, you remem- 
ber, they did not expect you in the 
stables for a month to come.’ 

‘I will take care, sir,’ said Charles, 
with a blush; ‘I dare say we shall 
be only cantering from one wood to 
another.’ 

‘That will be just the thing for 
her,’ said the Squire. ‘And now, 
Margaret, you had better break up 
your court, and send us both away 


Charles lingered behind and bade 
his cousin a tender good night. 
‘You are my good genius,’ he said, 


taking her hand kindly. ‘How 
pleasant to be in trouble, and to 
be rescued by you! What strange 
spell is it that you charm us with? 
Come now, you are a magician, are 
you not?’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Margaret; ‘this 
is my cell, and here I ply my trade 
of sorceress. Escape, rash mortal, 
while you may; before I blow out 
the candles and leave you alone in 
the dark with my hobgobblins. 
Listen, there is twelve o’clock. Good 
night, Charlie.’ 

Margaret was already in the pas- 
sage, and leading the way. An im- 
pulse, sudden and irresistible as 
lightning, flashed into her compa- 
nion’s mind. ‘She is beautiful, 
said a stirring voice within ; ‘ she is 
nobly good; her elevation lifts you 
above yourself; her purity refines 
you; her wisdom strengthens your 
flagging will: dare to try to wir 
her—try and succeed—try now.’ 
Was some demon of cowardice lurk- 
ing by Charles’s side, paralyzing his 
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will and unnerving his hand as he 
essayed toact. All his life, so some- 
thing told him, was centred in a 
moment’s crisis. How should he 
acquit himself? His heart throbbed 
violently, and the word seemed half 
trembling upon his lips. ‘ Spread 
your sail,’ said the inward coun- 
sellor, ‘ while the wind favours ; the 
prize is great; only be a man "and 
dare to grasp it.” 

It is perilous, they say, to resist 
inspiration. Charles listened, hesi- 
tated, longed to obey, once again 
faltered, and once again the warning 
voice spoke, this time in terms of 
vehement, contemptuous upbraid- 
ing.—‘ Faint heart,’ it said, ‘ waverer, 
poltroon, act now or never act 
again! awake from your idle dream 
of love, or sleep on for a disgraced 
and miserable lifetime; rise, or be 
for ever fallen; dare, or reap a 
coward’s meed! The golden fruit 
hangs close within your reach; 
pluck it, pluck it while you can!’ 

He had only a few seconds as he 
followed her to make up his mind. 
A dozen yards more and their paths 
would diverge to different parts of 
the house. But no; once again for- 
tune favoured him. Margaret re- 
collected a note that she had left 
unwritten, turned suddenly short, 
met her cousin face to face, told him 
with a laugh of her mistake, and 
went back to her sitting room. 
‘Follow,’ cried the voice, louder now, 
more vehement, more reproachful, 
less mistakeable than ever : ‘Coward 
that you are to doubt: if for failure, 
what risk better worth the running? 
If for success, how almost divine a 
prize! Still doubting? Weak, in- 
dolent, spiritless wretch !—act—act! 
clutch your good fortune while you 
may. Have you a spark of man- 
hood, a drop of hero’s blood in your 
veins, a touch of greatness? Away 
with unmanly timidity. Now is the 
crowning moment. There lies your 
promised land, dreamed of, longed 
for, well-beloved ; enter and possess 
it, or be eternally out-cast.’ 

"Charles stood for an instant irre- 
solute, the toy of conflicting waves 
of passions that tossed him hither 
and thither. At last his weaker 
nature triumphed. ‘I will ask her 
to-morrow,’ he said, and. turned 
away, his nerves overstrung and his 
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pulse still fluttering wildly, to his 
-room, uncomfortably conscious 
—though he strove against it—that 
he had failed; that he had been tried 
and found wanting, that an en- 
counter had been declined; a fair 
chance thrown away; that the trea- 
sure he feebly longed for was less 
than ever his. ‘To-morrow, he 
thought; but when do the to- 
morrows of dreamers ever come? 
When does the flagging interest, 
once indulged with a needless delay, 
wax vigorous enough for 
the prompt deed, the perilous ven- 
ture, the life and death struggle ? 
When does the prosperous wave 
of fortune’s tide, once allowed to 
pass, again run in our favour? 
Charles’s conscience smote him 
ruthlessly, and banished each plau- 
sible excuse. At last he slept, 
and visionary shapes moved sadly 
about him, pointing a finger of 
scorn, urging him, with despairing 
vehemence, to act, or hissing out,— 
‘Fool! idler! coward!’ as they 
turned away and left him to his 
fate. 

Meanwhile, the Squire and Mar- 
garet had gone to bed with lighter 
hearts than for days past; and the 
next morning the good effects of 

were discernible in the un- 
usual cheerfulness that reigned at 
breakfast. Mr. Evelyn was in the 
highest spirits, insisted upon driving 
his grandson to the meet, and dis- 
cussed the county gossip, the horses 
which they passed on the road, and 
the probabilities of the day’s sport, 
with infectious animation. Charles 
banished all thoughts of self-re- 
proach, and threw himself eagerly 
into the spirit of the occasion. 

‘Here are the Clyffe people,’ said 
the Squire, as they turned a corner 
on the road, and Florence appeared 
at the head of a little cavalcade, 
dividing her attention between a 
fidgety horse and a train of talkative 
admirers. ‘That is Florence Vivien 
in front! she is the best rider and 
the fastest talker, and—to some 
people’s taste—the handsomest 
young lady in the county; and they 
say she makes a goose of every man 
who comes near her: so be warned 
in time.’ 

‘Never fear,’ said Charles, with a 
laugh, secretly vowing that that 
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should be his last day of bachelor- 
hood; ‘she seems too well sup- 
plied to need additional worship- 
pers.’ 

‘Margaret does not like her in 
the least,’ said the Squire ; ‘ we have 
merely exchanged visits since they 
came back from Italy, where, among 
other fine arts, she acquired that of 
flirtation.’ 

Presently Charles got his horse, 
and joining the Clyffe party, found 
himself in the midst of friends. 
Anstruther, an old Etonian, now in 
the Guards, and the freshest of 
Florence’s conquests, was ever by 
her side; and near them followed 
Erle, whose acquaintance Charles 
had made at All Souls, where both 
had been frequent guests. ‘ Evelyn!’ 
they both cried out, as they recog- 
nized him. Charles was forthwith 
introduced to Florence, and soon 
found himself, like every one else, 
entirely at his ease. Florence’s 
court had at any rate the recom- 
mendation that it was always lively. 
‘Charlie Evelyn,’ said Erle; ‘and on 
a pretty, plump, little thoroughbred, 
who is quite certain to give him 
a roll before the day is over. Count 
Malagrida,’ he said, turning round 
to a handsome-looking man who 
rode behind him, ‘you were asking 
me about Oxford yesterday; here is 
Mr. Evelyn, who will give you all 
the latest news: make the most of 
your time, for you will not see much 
of one another, I guess, when the 
run begins.’ 

Count Malagrida, distinguished as 
the possessor of a black silky mous- 
tache, a pair of gloomy languid eyes, 
@ large fortune, and an extremely 
bad reputation, had formed the 
Viviens’ acquaintance two winters 
before at Rome, had improved it 
assiduously during the previous 
season, professed himself a great 
admirer of Florence, and had now 
taken Clyffe in the course of a 
hunting tour. He was quite at 
home in English society, talked the 
Janguage admirably, affected Eng- 
lish tastes, rode the best horses that 
were to be had for love or money, 
and was acknowledged, even by the 
Heavyshire connoisseurs,to ride them 
well—well, that is, for an Italian. 

He now greeted Charles with a 
pleasant frankness, asked him about 
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the woods they were about to draw, 
and declared himself in love with 
the Heavyshire country. Charles, 
in the grasp of a composed and 
penetrating nature, was too much 
fascinated to observe his cold sar- 
donic lips, the gloom which settled 
on his features as his artificial smile 
died away, or the wrath which flashed 
ominously from his eye, when for an 
instant his horse turned restive. A 
judge of physiognomy, however, 
would have read ‘villain’ plainly 
written in every lineament of his 
face. 

Charles was less pleased with 
Erle’s appearance. He had not cer- 
tainly improved since the old college 
days. The lines of his face, some- 
what too finely cut for a man in the 
first instance, had become almost 
feminine in their delicacy, and gave 
him the aspect of an invalid. His 
attitudes and movements bespoke 
the languor of indifference, and his 
indifference was especially osten- 
tatious, Charles thought, in his be- 
haviour to Miss Vivien. His ad- 
venture with Florence two years 
ago had not, one might fancy, 
tended to improve his character. 
She had accused him of levity, 
and it was easy enough to deserve 
the accusation ; for once he had felt 
fond of a woman, and she had re- 
jected him in the manner least 
agreeable to his vanity; she had 
criticised his character, and pro- 
nounced him unfit. He had at- 
tempted sentiment, and found his 
attempt, not indeed scorned, but 
accepted with a good-natured, con- 
descending scepticism. Hencefor- 
ward, in matters of sentiment, he 
became more than ever of a sceptic 
himself. His rejection was known 
to all, and he found his best course 
was not to attempt concealment, 
but to laugh at it and himself. It 
was a boyish indiscretion, with which 
he could afford to be thoroughly 
amused. Constantly meeting Flo- 
rence, never having become es- 
tranged, getting to know her better 
and approve her less, a strange 
sort of intimacy had grown up be- 
tween them. They openly professed, 
and to a certain degree felt, a mu- 
tual dislike, but found each other 
very good company. Everybody 
knew that they were people who 
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had thought of love, and having 
abandoned the idea, could speak of 
it without reserve. Either alluded 
to the breach with perfect uncon- 
cern; and both said things about it 
and themselves which shocked quiet 
people, and convinced the world 
that the one was palpably hard- 
hearted and the other the reverse of 
modest. 

Presently the others moved away, 
and Erle and Evelyn found them- 
selves riding on either side of Flo- 
rence. 

‘The last time we met,’ Florence 
said, ‘I think you proposed to me, 
and gave me a rose, and swore 
eternal fidelity.’ 

Charles blushed up, looked ex- 
tremely modest, and said, as gal- 
lantry bid him, that he remembered 
perfectly. 

Erle turned up his eyes, and gave 
a little mock sigh, inaudible to all 
but Florence. ‘ Ils n’en mourraient 
pas tous, mais tous étaient frappés,’ 
he said. ‘ What a list of conquests 
since then! And how may years 
ago, Miss Vivien, was that?” 

‘A hundred and fifty,’ answered 
Florence; ‘when Mr. Evelyn and I 
were young and innocent, and such 
wicked people as you were never 
dreamt of.’ 

Presently there came a great too- 
tooing from a distant horn, wild 
screams from the corner of the 
wood, ploughboys gesticulating in 
the horizon, a sudden movement 
among the crowd of horses, a mad 
jumping in and out of the covert on 
the part of excited whips, a general 
rush for the only gate out of the 
field, and Major Vivien threw 
down his cigar, put his horse into a 
sharp gallop, and called out to the 
group of talkers that the fox had 
gone away. Erle, who was a keen 
sportsman, and did not like Florence 
near well enough to care about 
opening gates for her, made in- 
stantly for a formidable stile, and got 
off with the huntsman and those 
fortunate two or three who always 
happen to be on the right side of 
the wood. Charles looked ruefully 
at his horse’s streaming coat, and 
already panting sides. Anstruther 
rode by Florence’s side, admiring 
her horsemanship, leading at the 
doubtful jumps, and wishing de- 
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voutly that he could get a fall in 
her service. A burst often minutes 
shook off the loose array of spec- 
tators and idlers, who had gathered 
round the meet, and already fore- 
shadowed the several fortunes of 
the day. Florence, who always 
rode as if for her life, was galloping 
rather wildly over the crest of a 
smooth upland meadow, her gentle- 
man in due attendance, and her 
groom three quarters of a field be- 
hind. Major Vivien had pushed his 
horse down into a lane which he 
knew must be crossed, and was 
trotting leisurely on, while the fox 
was being hurried through a gorse 
on the hill-side. Erle and a hand- 
ful of hard riders were following 
sound alongside of the hounds, 
and were congratulating themselves 


_ upon being in_ for a good run. 


Charles, enveloped in a cloud of 
steam and foam, and oblivious of his 
grandfather’s injunctions, was getting 
the last half mile out of his labouring 
chestnut, and was sorrowfully medi- 
tating a premature return. His re- 
flections were suddenly cut short by 
Florence flying past him, her horse’s 
head high in the air, and her own 
attention apparently devoted to the 
fast-vanishing pack. A thin, strag- 
gling, unsuspicious-looking fence 
separated them from the adjoining 
field, and Florence, her blood by 
this time at boiling-point, went at 
it hard as ever she could. Two 
strides off, her horse half swerved 
away; her ready hand pulled him 
straight, a lash from her whip sent 
him rushing wildly at the opposing 
barrier : a strong limp bough caught 
his legs as he flew across, and in 
another instant both he and his 
mistress were rolled over into @ 
nice, soft ploughed field beyond. 
Charles concentrated the chestnut’s 
remaining energies into a single 
effort, and was soon at the fallen 
Amazon’s side. Anstruther gal- 
loped back in great alarm, and 
was on his legs in an instant. 
Florence sprang up unassisted, and 
as quickly subsided, turning deadly 
pale. 

‘ It is nothing, I assure you, she 
said, ruling her face to a smile, 
which scarcely disguised her pain— 
‘pray, both of you go on this 
minute.’ 
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‘My horse’s lungs make it im- 
possible for me to obey,’ said Charles. 
‘ IT am already at a dead stand-still ; 
besides, I am afraid you are hurt.’ 

‘Well, said Florence, ‘ Mr. An- 
struther, at any rate, I insist ’— 

‘And I obey orders,’ said An- 
struther, who, though a lady’s man, 
was beginning to feel nervous about 
the hunt, ‘and I leave you in safe 
hands.’ 

So saying, he jumped on his 
horse, and was presently out of 
sight. Florence, sitting in the mud, 
looked as queen-like as possible, and 
invested her predicament with a 
grace and dignity of its own. 

‘How extremely embarrassing!’ 
she said, with a laugh; ‘ but, Mr. 
Evelyn, pray take my groom’s horse, 
and go on; yours will do perfectly 
well for him to follow me home.’ 

Charles, looking at the fallen 
goddess, very much preferred the 
idea of a téte-a-téte with her ,to the 
faint chance of catching the hounds, 
and resolutely refused the offer. 

‘ Indeed,’ he said, ‘you must let 
me see you safe to Clyffe. Shall we 
send for a carriage?’ For Florence 
seemed still immoveable. 

‘ Not for the world,’ she cried; 
‘my mother would be frightened 
out of her wits; and besides, it is 
nothing. If you would help me up, 
I think that I could manage now.’ 

Florence was soon safe on her 
horse again: it cost her some pain, 
as Charles could see; but she dis- 
avowed it bravely, laughed about 
her own bad riding, and, as the two 
rode quietly homewards, the con- 
versation naturally took a confiden- 
tial turn. Florence could be ex- 
tremely agreeable, and just now she 
was quite inclined to please. She 
was gratified at having caught a 
new admirer; Anstruther was so 
innocently dull, Erle was too fami- 
liar to be amusing, Malagrida was 
unassailable, Charles looked bright 
and susceptible and entertaining, 
and Florence carried him off joy- 
fully, as an energetic spider does 
some little fly, for the purposes of 
home consumption. She flattered 
him by her inquisitiveness, heard 
about school and college, found out 
a number of common acquaintances, 
gave him the cleverest accounts of 
their foreign expeditions, and pre- 
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sently began to talk to him about 
his cousins. 

‘ T have seen Miss St. Aubyn only 
once, she said,—‘at the County 
ball—we have always missed each 
other when we went to call. I sup- 
pose she is at the Manor?’ 

‘O yes,’ said Charles; ‘ and Nelly 
is to come to-night. You must re- 
member her, a little child? 

‘Yes, said Florence, ‘a very 
pretty little child, with soft brown 
hair, and the most capital eyes. 
And has she turned out a beauty ?’ 

‘I have not seen her for three 
years,’ said her companion. She 
had to be sent to school, and I was 
away in her holidays; Margaret, 
however, considers her loveliness 
itself.’ 

‘I must come and judge for my- 
self as soon as possible,’ said Flo- 
rence, inwardly making up her mind 
to like Nelly a great deal better than 
her sister. 

At the Clyffe Lodge they met 
Mrs. Vivien, and Florence explained 
away her accident, introduced 
Charles to her mother, and all three 
went in to lunch. There were 
plenty of non-hunters in the house. 
Florence’s fall aroused the greatest 
interest, conversation flowed plea- 
santly along, and presently the 
Major, who did not care about an 
afternoon’s run, came in. By six 
o'clock most of the party were 
reassembled and chatting round 
the drawing-room fire. Charles 
found himself pressed to stay ; Miss 
Vivien, in particular, would not 
hear of his departure. 

‘Think of your poor horse, no 
doubt just beginning to recover! 
Papa, Mr. Evelyn jumped after me, 
and saved my life. I hope you ap- 
preciate the heroism. Mr. An- 
struther, on the contrary, galloped 
away, and left me to my fate.’ 

‘You told me to do so,’ cried 
Anstruther, blushing at so sudden 
an attack. 

‘We do not always choose to be 
obeyed,’ said Erle. ‘ How unfortu- 
nate that I was six fields away, and 
had had no chance of interpreting 
your wishes!’ 

‘ But in your case,’ said Florence, 
with a laugh, ‘I should have wished 
to be obeyed; you are the last per- 
son in the world to sce one in mis- 
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Mr. Anstruther, I know, 
have sympathized; you 
have been hypocritically 


fortune. 
would 
would 
polite.’ 

‘ Hypocrisy, you know,’ said Erle, 
‘is a tribute to virtue, and politeness 
is at any rate better than nothing. 
Anstruther deserved to tumble into 
the brook, as he did, for deserting 
you in distress.’ 

‘I was not the least in distress— 
{ was very comfortable in the mud; 
and Mr. Evelyn and I had a great 
ileal to tell one another about.’ 

‘TI congratulate both sincerely,’ 
said Erle, with a somewhat disre- 
spectful laugh. ‘ Thirteen miles I 
think you had to ride; I should 
have been at my wits’ end for some- 
thing to say before we were half 
way home.’ 

‘And so should I,’ cried Florence. 
‘How lucky that you always lose 
sight of me on hunting mornings!’ 

Dinner was announced ; Florence 
went off at once with Charles, and 
Anstruther turned in desolation of 
spirit to find a companion among 
the less distinguished young ladies. 
‘The party was large, talkative, and 
wnusing. Charles was dazzled, ex- 
cited, above all extremely enter- 
tained. The conversation, though 
evidently unstudied, seemed to him 
brisk and witty. Florence made 
herself the centre of a hot fire of 
repartee, and received every on- 
slaught with the cheerful daring of 
experienced success: as Erle and 
her father were within reach, she 
was in no danger of unwelcome 
tranquillity. 

‘Well, Erle’ asked the Major 
presently from his end of the table, 
‘and how did you like your new 
purchase? he is handsome enough, 
at any rate.’ 

‘Do you mean Runnymeade ?’ 
asked Erle. ‘ He is delightful, I 
‘ussure you, when one has once be- 
come friends with him, and will 
soon be careful enough to carry a 
bishop.’ 

‘He is very unfortunate, then,’ 
said Anstruther, ‘for he is always 
in trouble. I should like to know 
how many mistakes he made to- 
lay? Pray, what is his history ?” 

‘I bought him of Lord Almers- 
field,’ said Erle, ‘ for five-and-twenty 
pounds, He gave him six falls in a 
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single morning; and Lady Almers- 
field never left off crying till he was 
safe in my possession.’ 

‘ Safe is hardly the word for him 
wherever he is,’ said Anstruther. 
‘ However, you get amusement out 
of him, and a new sensation, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘Yes,’ said the Major. ‘ Erle 
thinks the chief recommendation in 
a hunter is to be as little like a 
hunter as possible—do you not, 
Erle?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Florence, ‘like Baron 
Immanuel, the half-converted Jew, 
who chose his child’s godfather, 
parceqwil était le moins, Chrétien 
possible.’ 

‘What excellent things the Jews 
say,’ said Erle, who had all the in- 
disposition of an indolent man to 
press a topic of conversation. ‘ Did 
you hear of Benassa’s retort to a set 
of greedy shareholders, who were 
squabbling over the terms of his 
loan. “ Ji va nous avaler tous,” cried 
one of the directors. “ Pardon, 
messieurs,” said the old Hebrew, 
“ma religion me le défend.”’ 

‘What a delightful old man!’ 
cried Florence; ‘and are all Jews 
as witty as that, Mr. Erle? In 
Coningsby, you know, they are 
proved to be everything else; but 
I do not recollect that this was 
touched on.’ 

Coningsby himself has said « 
few rather good things in his time.’ 

‘ Pray,’ asked the Major, ‘ have 
you heard my story of a Jew with 
a bad conscience ?’ 

“TI never heard of a Jew with 
anything else,’ Erle said. ‘ Anstru- 
ther and I, when in our extra- 
vagant young days, found it out to 
our cost.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Major, ‘my Jew 
was a religious Jew, but had a 
weakness for roast pig, and loved to 
retire into the country to regale 
himself occasionally on the forbid- 
den delicacy. Once, in the middle of 
one of his illicit repasts, there came 
ona thunderstorm. Every flash of 
lightning seemed a special judg- 
ment on his crime. The thunder 
went on; the flashes were awful; 
the little pig succulent; the Jew 
fumed, trembled,and ate. At last a 
louder clap than ever made him 
too frightened to continue. “ What 
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a fush!” he exclaimed, as he re- 
signed his knife and fork in in- 
dignation, “what a fush about a 
little piesh of pork!”’ 

‘ Poor Jew!’ cried Florence; ‘ it 
was really hard; but a thunder- 
storm always frightens one out of 
one’s wits, even though one is doing 
nothing wrong. That horrid old 
Lady Whigton, you know, like a 
mean wretch as she was, used to 
make her maid dress up in her 
clothes, in hopes she might get 
struck instead of herself.’ 

‘ Ha!’ said the Count, ‘ I honour 
her ladyship for that—a good piece 
of racy, downright selfishness, such 
as we all feel, if we dared but show 
it. For my part, if I had the least 
idea that any particular flash was 
intending to honour me with a visit, 
I should step into my man Gia- 


como’s livery without a moment’s ° 


hesitation. But what a blessing to 
have an easy conscience!’ 

The Count swept a smile of happy 
innocence round the table, and ap- 
peared to be mentally taking his 
stand, wrapped in his own integrity, 
amidst a crashing universe. 

‘We all feel it,’ said Erle, with a 
laugh. ‘Nothing but a conviction 
of one’s essential excellence carries 
one through the fatigues of exist- 
ence. Look at Major Vivien in the 
House, for instance—who could face 
Parliament without a spotless soul ?” 

‘ It is no joke, I can tell you,’ ex- 
claimed the Major, ‘ legislating for a 
thankless world two hours after it 
has gone to bed. If Virtue can be- 
friend us, I am sure we need her 
help.’ 

‘We are all on the right side 
here, I believe,” said Malagrida, 
looking round. ‘ Well, now, I make 
a confession—’ 

‘Stop!’ cried the Major, pointing 
to Florence. ‘ Your neighbour there 
is a traitress in the camp, and pretty 
nearly a radical.’ 
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‘ A traitress!’ cried Malagrida, in 
assumed alarm, ‘a radical! a 


monster!’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Florence, ‘I confess I 
like a winning cause. I am quite 
tired of minorities. Just look at 
your last fiasco.’ 

‘ They are badly generalled,’ said 
Malagrida; ‘ it is all Coningsby’s 
fault, you know.’ 

‘No, no!’ cried Florence; ‘ that 
is always the complaint of bad sol- 
diers. Coningsby is their greatest 
card, after all, only they play him so 
dreadfully.’ ; 

‘ Or rather,’ suggested Erle, ‘ how 
dreadfully he uses them. A whole 
day of ruses, a night attack, a hope- 
less battle, and a long march home 
through the mud.’ 

‘With the loss of bag, baggage, 
and artillery,’ added the Major, who 
was still smarting with the recollec- 
tion of a compulsory Methodist 
Rate-in-aid Bill. ‘ All our great 
principles are gone to the dogs.’ 

‘You cannot go skirmishing,’ 
said the Count, ‘ except in light 
attire. Believe me, you look most 
becoming without your principles, 
and will get accustomed to it by de-’ 
grees.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Erle; ‘they will 
get to like it like Coningsby him- 
self: in one’s old age one likes 
variety, and he has taken a fancy 
to forlorn hopes.’ 

‘Yes, said the Major; ‘like the 
general whom Napoleon cashiered 
because, as he said, he had a perfect 
mania for scientific disasters.’ 

‘Never mind, papa,’ cried Flo- 
rence, consolingly: ‘in politics, like 
war, “no feat—Is nobler than a 
brave retreat.” ’ 

‘Suppose, then,’ said Mrs. Vivien, 
who had been trying to catch her 
daughter’s eye, ‘that we proceed 
to effect one? . And thereupon 
the gentlemen were left to their 
claret. 





——_ 





CHAPTER VI. 
HELEN. 


—— The petitionary grace 
Of sweet seventeen. 


HE chestnut, who had had a 
good rest, and been hospitably 
cared for in the Clyffe stables, 


seemed quite to have recovered 
from his morning’s trial, and 
started off in the highest spirits. 
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As he cantered gaily homewards 
Charles set himself to think over 
his morning’s adventure and his 
new acquaintance. His reflections 
were not altogether agreeable. The 
society which he had left was a 
keener atmosphere than that to 
which he was going, and he had 
liked to breathe it. He was roused 
into a bolder and more ambitious 
than his ordinary mood, and he felt 
overstrung for his Underwood home, 
its quiet enjoyment, its unambitious 
mirth, its simple and unconscious 
kindness. He had left behind him 
a set of people brilliant, ready, well 
accustomed to the latest phases of 
life, deeply versed in its ways, blasés 
with its pleasures, familiar with its 
crimes. He had heard books, men, 
politics touched upon with an ex- 
perienced daring, an off-hand half 
contempt, and, at the same time, an 
amusing cleverness that completely 
dazzled him. ‘ Was every one in 
the great world, he thought to 
himself, ‘as sharp as they? and if 
so, how tame a place the Manor 
must be thought!’ He fretted at 
the idea of the Squire’s kindly gar- 
rulousness, the little country chit- 
chat he loved, and the village mat- 
ters which he thought quite worth 
hearing about and discussing. How 
the young chestnut had jumped; 
how the hounds were looking; 
whether James, the new whip, was 
as quick as William, his predeces- 
sor; where the fox had broken, and 
where it had gone, and why it did 
not go somewhere else ; and whether 
the huntsman thought it was the 
same fox that had given them such 
a good run from the same wood a 
month before—all these questions 
Charles knew that his grandfather 
would, in due course of time, pro- 
pound, and would consider them 
the natural and appropriate topics 
of the evening. They were not, he 
bitterly felt, worth so much atten- 
tion: there were bigger matters in 
the world, and keener interests, and 
of these he seemed just to have a 
taste enough to disincline him for 
his old pursuits. Margaret, too, it 
must be confessed, paled by the 
side of Florence’s more striking 
beauty. Her simplicity of cha- 
racter contrasted with the other’s 
confident shrewdness: her modesty 
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was pretty indeed; but Florence’s 
daring air, and high-spirited ges- 
tures, were far more impressive : 
her effortless flow of gentleness and 
good-humour, after Florence’s im- 
petuous fascinations, seemed like the 
pools of some half-stagnant stream 
loitering by the side of a noisy, 
brisk, mountain torrent. ‘ We don’t 
set up for wits at Underwood,’ the 
Squire had often said with cheer- 
ful contentment. Charles in his 
heart acknowledged and resented 
the confession, and for the first 
time in his life felt half ashamed of 
his home. Florence was glittering 
before his mind’s eye, and made 
everything else look meagre and 
colourless. Presently, as he rode 
along a bridle path,he came upon 
a flight of hurdles, and when the 
chestnut half offered to refuse, 
Charles, delighted to vent his ill- 
humour, clapped his spurs to his 
sides, and rode him at it so fiercely 
that the young horse was soon as 
hot as ever, and revenged himself 
for so unprovoked an assault by 
being as disagreeable as possible all 
the way home. There was a chorus 
of indignation in the Underwood 
stables, when he was led in still in 
a quiver of excitement, to be cooled 
and cleaned ; and the coachman, who 
looked in to superintend the process, 
gave a condemnatory groan at the 
creature’s condition, and agreed with 
his subordinates that the way in 
which the Oxford gentlemen used 
their horses was a downright scandal 
to a Christian stable. The poor 
chestnut, being of limited intelli- 
gence, probably never came to un- 
derstand that Charles’s ill-usage fell 
only accidentally upon himself, and 
was the mere casual expression of a 
general discontent. 

Margaret met her cousin in the 
corridor, and greeted him with a 
good humour that he felt was un- 
deserved. The manor, Charles 
found, was in confusion with the 
prospect of a late arrival. No 
thoughts of bed could of course be 
entertained till the great event of 
the evening was disposed of. The 
Squire meanwhile was busy with a 
letter in the library, and the two 
cousins went together to the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘I am so glad you are come, 
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Margaret said, presently: ‘the car- 
riage is gone for Nelly, and she will 
be here in half an hour. I should 
have been so sorry for you to have 
missed her.’ 

One of the most degrading things 
about an ill-temper is its caprice: 
it flares out at this or that without 
rhyme or reason, and sometimes the 
most harmless causes provoke the 
worst explosions. Charles was far 
from having expended his anger on 
his horse, and proceeded to let it off 
at his cousin. He had been by no 
means fond of Nelly. When he last 
saw her she was in that unpleasing 
interval, between childhood and 
youth, that seems to lack most of 
the charms of both. He fancied her 
flighty, vain, and trivial: he remem- 
bered that she was apt to be pas- 
sionate, and to take offence: he 
pictured her to himself as awkward 
and embarrassed, with very untidy 
clothes, and a constant supply of 
needless blushes. Margaret’s en- 
thusiastic affection seemed extremely 
provoking. To have the arrival of 
a schoolgirl made the occasion of a 
scene, and himself obliged to play a 
part in it, was just the sort of petty 
idea against which, just now, his 
whole nature was in rebellion. 

‘You know,’ said Margaret, ‘ you 
must be delighted to see her.’ 

‘Delighted!’ said Charles, with a 
dash of contempt in his tone: ‘of 
course—youth, beauty, innocence, 
the interest of an expanding mind, 
an accurate knowledge of geogra- 
phy, the multiplication table up to 
24 times 24, and a long duet every 
evening—delightful ! 

‘Come, come, Charlie,’ cried Mar- 
garet, growing quite red at so un- 
usual a piece of rudeness; ‘don’t be 
cross: what has gone wrong with 
you to-day ?’ 

‘ My horse has for one thing,’ said 
the other, pretending not to know 
that he was sulky, ‘or, rather, he 
would not go at all. However, I 
ought not to complain, for he se- 
cured me a ¢ée-a-tée all the way 
back to Clyffe with Miss Vivien, 
and they are all coming over here 
to lunch to-morrow.’ 

‘With Miss Vivien?’ cried Mar- 
garet: ‘then it is she who has sent 
you home so cross: no wonder!’ 

‘I know you don’t like her,’ said 
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Charles: ‘it is a mistake, I assure . 
you. But, seriously, I cannot see 
why I am to be in raptures at a 
schoolgirl’s return.’ 

‘A schoolgirl!’ cried Margaret, 
indignantly ; but then came a 
sound of wheels in the avenue, a 
ring at the bell, and Margaret ran 
off to welcome the new comer. 
Charles followed at leisure, and was 
just in time to see a very pretty 
creature jump out of the carriage, 
and rush, with an exclamation of 
delight, into Margaret’s arms. Then 
came a great embarrassment; for 
Charles and Nelly had always been 
accustomed to kiss each other, and 
Nelly had never reflected on the 
method which would best, at pre- 
sent, reconcile the claims of pro- 
priety and affection. She took her 
cousin’s hand, grew very red, hung 
back an instant, and finished by 
presenting him with a crimson 
cheek, on which Charles, as in duty 
bound, impressed a reverent token 
of devotion. Altogether she lost 
her presence of mind; but she lost 
it in the most becoming manner, 
and looked so bewitchingly modest, 
that Charles would have been a 
perfect monster not to repent in- 
stantaneously of his surliness. Her 
appearance was a wonderful im- 
provement upon his recollections; 
her schoolgirl awkwardness had 
given place to a striking beauty of 
form and movement; her very em- 
barrassment wore a graceful air; her 
high colour had softened down toa 
warm, delicate tint; and her dress, 
which looked beautifully new and 
fresh, was in good taste, and showed 
her off to advantage. 

‘Welcome to Underwood!’ he 
cried; and Margaret looked on, de- 
lighted at the good impression she 
was evidently making. Then the 
Squire came out; the same kisses, 
without the same embarrassment, 
were interchanged, Mr. Evelyn de- 
clared her grown, praised his 
granddaughter’s blooming cheeks, 
and Margaret presently carried her off 
for a few more confidential endear- 
ments than had as yet been possible. 

‘How big he has grown!’ Nelly 
cried, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone: ‘what a tall man, 
dearest Meg; and quite a thick 
moustache !’ 
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‘To be sure, said Margaret, ‘we 
are all getting on in life: don’t you 
see what an old woman I am be- 
coming ?” 

‘You look prettier every time I 
come home,’ said the other, taking 
her hand affectionately ; ‘and what 
dear soft eyes you have, and how 
glad I am to be home again!’ 

While the young ladies were 
being sentimental upstairs, the Squire 
was getting the news of the day out 
of Charles, whosoon became talkative 
in spite of his bad resolution. 

‘ And so you crossed the Cappen- 
den Brook?’ he said ; ‘ it is pretty big 
now: anasty place—rotten banks, and 
a bad landing: did any one get in?’ 

‘I did not get as far,’ said Charles ; 
‘Miss Vivien had a fall, and I went 
back with her; and, grandfather, 
I thought you would like me to 
ask them to lunch.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said the Squire ; ‘and 
when are they coming? Did you 
like the Clyffe party, Charles; a 
little fast, are they not? Mrs. 
Vivien is a great deal too much of a 
fine lady for me.’ 

‘They are very amusing,’ said 
Charles, ‘ and know all about every- 
thing. That Italian is a curious 
fellow, grandfather; there’s some 
mystery about him; they say he is a 
Carbonaro, or a government spy, 
and afraid to go home, because he 
has killed some one. He told us all 
sorts of queer doings about the 
Romish priests, policemen, and so- 
ciety. What do you think?—the 
Duke of Baveno was coming home 
one night——’ 

‘Hush!’ said the Squire, who had 
a morbid horror of anything like a 
scandal. ‘I think I hear your 
cousins on the stairs.’ 

Charlie checked himself in time 
to change the conversation before 
the door opened; but he reflected 
that Miss Vivien had heard the 
story in the afternoon without the 
least displeasure. 

Meanwhile Nelly was established 
upstairs, enjoying the first pleasant 
taste of home life, and busy with the 
cares of a needlessly sedulous toilette. 
Box after box was opened, ran- 
sacked, and deserted in the search 
for some essential ornament. It 
was late, indeed, and there were but 
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three people to see, but not too late 
to hesitate as to the fitting shade of 
colour, the prettiest riband, the 
appropriate dress; nor were three 
pairs of eyes, two of them belonging 
to men, too few to raise a little 
flutter of excitement and apprehen- 
sion. Besides, Charles’s appearance 
gave a new, strange, powerful in- 
terest to the occasion. Men, so 
Nelly’s instructresses and her French 
school life had taught her, were 
creatures of a far-off world, to be 
seen, talked of, perhaps even thought 
about, but scarcely to be spoken to 
or handled; they passed in the 
street, but they were hardly more 
than phantoms. The sudden prox- 
imity was novel, alarming—on the 
whole agreeable. Nelly had no 
dream of love, except as a vague, 
awful, mysterious possibility. She 
and her companions, indeed, che- 
rished a sort of wild admiration for 
a picturesque Pole who came twice 
a-week to give them music lessons, 
and who was conventionally re- 
garded as the type of human excel- 
lence; but the Pole had impressed 
himself but in the most hazy outline 
on her heart, and was already fast 
fading from her recollection. To 
have a real live, fresh, young man 
calmly walk up to her and embrace 
her, to have him take her hand in 
his, to hear him talk, to be about to 
spend an evening in his society, 
was something more than she could 
as yet confront. with quiet nerves. 
Vanity made her shy, nervousness 
put her in a bustle. Margaret came 
at last to fetch her, and was for 
hurrying the preparations. 

‘I must not look quite a fright, 
must I? she said, petitioning for 
another five minutes; ‘ to-morrow, 
dear Meg, I must show you my new 
dresses: the last fortnight, you 
know, I have opened no book but 
Le Follet, and spent half my life 
at the dressmaker’s, and I have got 
two bonnets which — which — but 
you shall see to-morrow.’ 

‘ They are pretty, I hope ?’ asked 
her sister. 

‘Pretty!’ exclaimed Nelly, in a 
fervent tone, which implied that no 
human expression could do the 
least justice to her feelings; ‘my 
dearest Meg, wait!’ 
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And so the two went downstairs 
and found the Squire and Charles 
waiting for them. Nelly need have 
been under no alarm as to the 
impression created by her arrival. 
Charles had already been loud in 
her praises. No ray of light dart- 
ing upon a sombre scene, ever 
effected a quicker change than did 
the new-comer amid her more staid 
relations. She was no sooner at her 
ease than she began to be playful 
and to infect the rest with playful- 
ness. She darted about the room 
with a pleased, inquisitive air, dis- 
cerning this or that little change, 
and demanding a history from each. 
She took her grandfather his cup, 
as in old times, and smoothed his 
forehead caressingly, as when she 
was a child on his knee. She was 
easily persuaded into being talkative 
about her journey, and described 
each little adventure with a sort of 
graphic importance, whose very 
childishness made it entertaining. 

Nelly, on her part, was curious to 
hear Charles’s account of his re- 
ception at Clyffe, and of the party 
there assembled. ‘ Miss Vivien was 
talking about you,’ Charles said to 
her; ‘shall I tell you what she 
said ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nelly, her eyes lighting 
up with impatience ; ‘ tell me: what 
was it?’ 

‘No, 


said Charles, laughing; 
‘they are all coming over to-morrow 
to pay their respects to you; they 
shall speak for themselves.’ 

Nelly clapped her hands with 


excitement. ‘Who are coming?’ 
she asked eagerly. 

‘Several London dandies” an- 
swered her cousin, ‘and Erle, who 
is a philosopher and a friend of 
mine, and Count Malagrida, an 
Italian brigand in plain clothes. 

‘A brigand! cried Nelly, ‘de- 
lightful!’ mentally forecasting the 
precise dress in which so miscel- 
laneous an assortment of visitors 
would be most properly received, 
* What is he like, Margaret ?’ 

‘ Black, fierce, beautiful, of course,’ 
said Margaret, ‘with a belt full of 
pistols and a cave full of diamonds 
and captured ladies. But let us go 
upstairs before we frighten our- 
selyes with talking of him.’ 
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Altogether the first evening was 
a success. Nelly was not slow in 
appreciating her reception, and de- 
parted to her room full of glee. 

Margaret, relieved of all anxiety 
on her behalf, carried her off at last 
in triumph, and could not resist 
coming down again to hear in actual 
words the verdict which Charles’s 
manner had already impliedly pro- 
nounced. 

‘Well? she said, and her cousin 
knew well enough how to interpret 
the inquiry. 

‘ Well, Margaret,’ he said,‘ she is 
bewitchingly pretty, beautifully 
dressed, and ten times more a baby 
than ever.’ 

‘She is an angel, sir,’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘Find a fault in her if you 
dare !’ 

She paused a moment at the 
door, as if to see if her challenge 
were accepted—generosity, candour, 
nobleness written in fair characters 
in her face, her mock-defiant atti- 
tude full of infectious daring, her 
eye radiant with spirit, yet full of 
pathos. ‘Follow her,’ cried the 
warning voice once again, and 
Charles took half a step in obedi- 
ence to the summons. ‘ Stop!’ 
whispered a craven scruple; ‘be 
sure that she loves you—beware of 
too much haste; the moment is un- 
propitious, the hour is late; you 
have had more than half a quarrel 
to-night, it will be better to-mor- 
row.’ 

While he was yet hesitating, the 
sound of voices outside told him 
that the opportunity was past. 

‘To-morrow, you know,’ the Squire 
was saying to Margaret, ‘ we shall 
be busy with the Viviens.’ 

Margaret gave a half-comic sigh 
of weariness: ‘ Nelly’s first atter- 
noon!’ she cried; ‘how I wish 
Clyffe was ten miles further off!’ 

‘Not so I,’ Charles thought to 
himself; and that night he was once 
more, in dreamland, galloping in 
the hunting-field; Florence Vivien 
was at his side, and Nelly, like some 
pretty sprite of mischief, hovered 
nimbly about him; Margaret stood 
beckoning him towards her, and 
‘Follow! follow!’ seemed to ring 
through the air, as if a hundred 
voices urged him to his fate. 
























1/7 HY is it that every one turns 
\ away instinctively from cur- 
rency? The very sound of the 
word makes most people shudder. 
No other science has encountered 
so dismal a fate. Mathematics, 
astronomy, philology, hieroglyphics, 
are hard and abstruse sciences; yet 
each possesses numerous and enthu- 
siastic votaries. Currency alone 
enjoys the distinction in the nine- 
teenth century, that even those who 
spend their lives in its practical 
application, much more the mass of 
mankind, shrink from the discus- 
sion of its principles: bankers and 
merchants shut their ears to its 
theory, as something hopelessly un- 
intelligible, and resign themselves, 
without understanding, to the pom- 
pous cant of an empirical dogma- 
tism. 

There must be a reason for this 
unnatural depreciation of a true and 
genuine science. There is a prac- 
tice of currency, and consequently 
there must be also a science of cur- 
rency; and no true science is uni- 
versally distasteful. One needs not 
to go far to discover the reason. 
The right process has not been 
adopted: the inductive method has 
not been employed; and the conse- 
quence has been that currency has 
fared precisely as astronomy long 
did at the hands of astrology. A 
heap of unmeaning jargon and 
arbitrary empiricism has been given 
to the world in the stead of a simple 
and intelligible science. Every 
sciolist, every so-called practical 
man, has pounced upon currency as 
his natural domain. It has been 
crushed under a load of matter 
which did not belong to it. It has 
been mixed up with sonorous lan- 
guage about rates of interest and 
discount, and the money market, 


and commercial crises, and, above - 


all, with banking—all matters ex- 
traneous to it, and with which it 
has no scientific or necessary con- 
nection. Had the investigation of 
currency commenced with a vigor- 
ous exclusion from the field of 
study of every foreign element 
which did not belong to it, it would 
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not have presented "the hopeless 
disorder which now meets the stu- 
dent, or have become the prey of 
every one who chose to utter grand 
and empty phrases about it. 

In order to determine the prin- 
ciples of currency, the first thing to 
be done is to define its proper and 
legitimate subject; in other words, 
to ascertain what that is of which it 
is the science. It is not the science 
of capital, nor of the money market, 
nor of the rates of discount, nor of 
easy or tight money, nor of any- 
thing of this nature: it is purely 
and simply the science of the in- 
struments of exchange generally, 
and, in a more especial sense, of 
that particular machinery of ex- 
change called coin and notes. The 
inquiry, as it proceeds, will of itself 
show that this, and this alone, is the 
science of currency. All that is re- 
quired of the inquirer at the outset 
is that he should begin from the 
beginning, and not start with any 
predetermined opinions as to the 
objects and range of currency. It 
is the aim of this paper to give a 
complete view of currency; and that 
view, if successfully worked out, 
will, by its very completeness, de- 
monstrate that an enormous pro- 
portion of the matters usually dis- 
cussed under the title of currency 
is wholly foreign to its nature, 
and opposes serious obstacles to its 
being rightly understood. It is 
obvious therefore that the student, 
who wishes to judge fairly the in- 
vestigation which will be submitted 
to him, must not begin by begging 
the question at issue between the 
prevailing notions as to the extent 
of currency, and the limitations 
which I seek to establish. If an 
intelligible science of currency is 
ever to be arrived at, the goal can 
never be reached except by that one 
only road by which all true and 
genuine science of every kind was 
ever found. - There must be a strict 
and accurate analysis of the facts 
which are to yield the principles 
which constitute the science. 

I propose to examine the phe- 
nomena of currency under two 
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heads: first, that of a purely metal- 
lie currency; secondly, that of a 
mixed currency of coin and notes 
combined. For the great object of 
clearness it is impossible to overrate 
the importance of this mode of pro- 
ceeding. The investigation of a 
metallic currency will establish 
every fundamental principle of the 
science ;‘ and three-fourths of the 
prevailing errors and obscurity will 
at once be dissipated thereby. It is 
in the confused twilight of a mixed 
currency that almost all the solemn 
obscurities which beset the subject 
have had their birth. Fallacies 
dodge about from coin to paper, 
and back again from paper to coin; 
and the bewildered student, finding 
no path amidst the maze, becomes 
the easy prey of oracles, whose 
authority makes him suppose that 
the obscurity which besets him is to 
be ascribed to his own want of in- 
telligence, and not to the misty 
formulas with which he is plied. 

1. Civilization could scarcely ex- 
ist without some form of currency. 
Barter is incompatible with the pro- 
gress of society. The man who had 
made shoes, and wanted bread, 
might be unable to find a baker 
who was in want of shoes; and if 
by chance he met with such a 
baker, and an exchange were 
wished for on both sides, it would 
be no easy process to determine the 
value of a pair of shoes in loaves of 
bread. In order to avoid both 
these inconveniences — inconve- 
niences so great as almost to be 
able to arrest civilized life—the 
remedial arrangement was devised 
of selecting some single commodity 
which all the world agreed to ac- 
cept in exchange for the articles 
which their labour had produced, 
and which should at the same time 
act as a measure for the exchange- 
able value of every other commo- 
dity. In this way the two great 
desiderata were obtained. 
baker, though in no need of shoes, 
became willing to accept in pay- 
ment the currency of the shoe- 
maker, because that currency being 
taken by everybody was a pledge 
to him that he should be able by 
means of it to procure any article 
in the shops which he desired; and 
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further, that same currency freed 
him from the embarrassing neces- 
sity of keeping a list of the worth of 
his bread in respect of all the com- 
modities he might require; so many 
loaves for a pair of shoes, so many 
for a hat, so many for a pound of 
meat, and so on. The process at 
bottom is barter still, the bread 
being first bartered against the 
coin, and the coin bartered again 
against shoes; but the interposition 
of a third article, or medium, be- 
tween the baker and the shoemaker, 
or, in other words, compound bar- 
ter instead of single barter, removes 
a mass of difficult computation and 
trouble, and renders the supply of 
man’s wants natural and easy. 

To supersede barter, then, and to 
provide a common measure for 
every kind of property, are the two 
great objects of currency. 

2. The commodity which is se- 
lected to act as currency must have 
an intrinsic value of its own; for 
otherwise it would not be able to 
discharge the function of measuring 
the worth of all other commodities. 
The process of exchange cannot be 
arbitrary, nor can mere whim or 
fancy determine how many loaves 
the baker ought to be willing to 
give for the shoemaker’s shoes. It 
is the real and positive value in it- 
self of the currency, of precisely the 
same nature as the intrinsic value 
of hats, meat, or tea, which enables 
it to be compared with every other 
commodity. The currency costs a 
certain quantity of time, labour, 
and capital to produce: that quan- 
tity regulates its own worth; and 
that value can be compared with 
the value of shoes equally deter- 
mined by the expenditure of labour 
and capital incurred in making 
them. Where there is equality of 
the two values, the shoes can be 
sold for the currency whenever 
there are a buyer and a seller ina 
mood to make the exchange. 

The fundamental truth which 
results from this analysis is, that 
currency (irrespectively of its sub- 
stitutes, such as promises-to-pay) 
is of necessity, and by its very 
nature, a commodity subject to 
the general incidents of all other 
commodities, and possesses an in- 
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trinsic value of its own, determined 
in identically the same manner as 
that of any other form of valuable 
property. It is its intrinsic worth 
which alone enables it to be taken 
in exchange by any seller; because 
it is this value alone which gives 
him the means of measuring, and 
the assurance of obtaining, the equi- 
valents of the property which he 
has given to the buyer in exchange 
for the currency. 

3. The choice of the particular 
commodity which shall be employed 
as currency is regulated by the 
same principles as determine the 
selection of all materials in all 
cases: its fitness, namely, to per- 
form, with the greatest attainable 
efficiency, the particular work re- 
quired. Portability—that is, small- 
ness of bulk and weight compared 
with its worth—durability, and 
fixedness of intrinsic value are the 
essential qualities needed; and the 
practice of civilized nations shows 
that they have been found to exist 
in the largest amount in the pre- 
cious metals. Gold, silver, and cop- 
per have from time immemorial 
been the ¢hief instruments of cur- 
rency. They are cut or cast into 
small portions, called coin, of known 
weight and fineness of quality, and 
a stamp is impressed upon them by 
public authority for the sole pur- 
pose of attesting what is the weight 
and what the purity of the metal of 
which the coin is composed. 

4. And now the question arises, 
What is the value of these coins? 
What are they worth? We have 
seen that one of the primary func- 
tions discharged by currency is to 
provide a measure by which the 
value of all other commodities shall 
be calculated; but how is its own 
value to be determined? Clearly 
by reversing the process. If a loaf 
of bread is worth six pence, six pence 
are worth a loaf of bread. A vast 
quantity of most needless perplexity 
has beset this very simple and ele- 
mentary fact. Volumes have been 
written about the value of coin, as 
if it was a matter which legislation 
could or ever did regulate. The 
value of a pound is simply and 
solely, like the value of every com- 
modity under the sun, what it will 
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fetch in the market, what people 
are willing to give for it. A pound, 
in the language of a baker, means 
forty loaves; in that of a shoemaker 
a pair of shoes; to a fishmonger it 
stands for two turbots, and so on 
with every article in every shop. 
One commodity measures all the 
rest: of necessity it can itself be 
measured only by its equivalent in 
each of all the other commodities 
separately. Their value is ex- 
pressed for purposes of exchange 
by their nominal price in coin, but 
in reality it is determined by their 
cost of production: and precisely 
in the same way the values of a 
sovereign and a shilling—or which 
is the same thing, the quantity of 
meat, bread, or clothes which they 
will buy—depend entirely on what 
it has cost to produce them. The 
exchange of bread for silver takes 
place only when there is an equi- 
valent on each side; and the ex- 
changeable value of the silver is 
composed of identically the same 
elements as that of the bread. If 
the mines yield much to the labour 
and capital employed upon them, 
silver becomes cheap, like bread 
after a good harvest: when the 
mines are barren a little silver goes 
a longer way than before in the 
purchase of goods. 

We thus get an answer to a ques- 
tion which has become absurdly 
famous. ‘ What is a pound?’ asked 
Sir Robert Peel. A piece of gold of 
a certain fineness and a certain 
weight; in other words, a sovereign. 
The term pound in currency cor- 
responds exactly with the term 
bushel in Mark-lane, or yard in a 
mercer’s shop: it is merely a name 
for a piece of the substance called 
gold of a certain size and quality. 
All other discussion about it is 
purely idle. 

Much confusion, again, has pre- 
vailed as to the effect of law in 
declaring any particular coin to be 
a legal tender. Many imagine that 
the legislature possesses a magical 
power of imparting a real and ex- 
changeable value to coin by decree- 
ing it to be a legal tender. Parlia- 
ment can do wonders, but it cannot 
alter the value of gold for better or 
for worse. It may enact that a 
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man who has lent so many pounds 
to a debtor shall be Sant to re- 
ceive sO many sovereigns in dis- 
charge of his claim; but such an 
enactment says nothing about the 
cost at which the debtor procured 
the sovereigns, or about the value 
for purchasing which the creditor 
shall find in the sovereigns he re- 
ceives. The law simply defines a 
pound to mean a sovereign. In the 
interest of the whole community, 
and to avoid the inevitable disputes 
which would otherwise arise as to 
the quality and worth of the pre- 
cious metal which a debtor might 
offer in payment to his creditor, the 
State takes on itself the duty of 
assaying, shaping, and stamping 
the metal, and then says, ‘ That is a 
pound :’ those who contract to pay 
pounds must pay these identical 
bits of metal so constructed, and 
their creditors must receive them. 
This is the meaning of legal tender; 
but there still remains the fact that 
the worth of these pounds or sove- 
reigns—what those who possess 
them can do with them—is deter- 
mined solely by what they will 
fetch in the markets of the country, 
that is, by what the owners of goods 
will be willing to give for them. A 
sovereign has its ‘times-price’ as 
every other commodity in the 
world. 

5. We have now reached a point 
to which I invite the earnest atten- 
tion of my readers. How much 
coin does a country require? How 
many sovereigns and shillings does 
it need? I answer, As many as are 
necessary to perform the work re- 
quired, and no more. But what is 
that work? what is its extent? 
The effecting of those exchanges for 
which coin—that is, in England, 
sovereigns, shillings, and copper 
pence—is the proper instrument, 
the work of enabling buying and 
selling and paying of debts to pro- 
ceed smoothly and successfully. 
That number of coined pieces 
which this work requires in each 
country, each for itself according to 
its circumstances, is what that 
country will retain in circulation, 
but not a single one more. The 
extent of this work, the quantity of 
coin which it needs as its instru- 
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ment, varies in different countries, 
and at different times in the same 
country. I may, I trust, be allowed 
to repeat here what was said in the 
article, ‘What is Money?’ published 
in the North British Keview, of No- 
vember, 1861. 

‘What is it that determines the 
amount of coin in a country, but the 
use it has for it? and is not that use 
dependent on the political and social 
state of the nation, the confidence 
reposed in its government, its bank- 
ing and monetary institutions, the 
sense of security and peace, and 
endless circumstances of a like 
nature? A barbarous and unsettled 
country will have an undue share of 
metal, compared with the extent of 
its trade; credit is distrusted, for 
the power of the law is not relied 
upon. In such countries hoarding 
is common: political violence or the 
rapacity of rulers is dreaded for 
every form of visible wealth. In 
this one fact we have an explanation 
of the ceaseless flow of the precious 
metals to the East. Europe imports 
annually increasing quantities of 
its produce: for the reasons just 
stated, gold and silver are the fa- 
vourite commodities demanded in 
exchange. On the contrary, a 
highly-civilized country, especially 
one so generally secure from inva- 
sion and revolution as England, 
presents the opposite picture. Credit 
is strong and abundant, for the law 
is strong, and cultivated intelligence 
has taught men to trust in one 
another. Hence, the universal effort 
is to have as little to do with silver 
and gold as possible. . . . France 
and the continental states generally 
hold an intermediate position be- 
tween England and uncivilized and 
insecure countries. Banking and 
other expedients for economizing 
metallic money are but very imper- 
fectly developed in them. They use, 
consequently, large quantities of 
coin, and absorb corresponding pro- 
portions of the produce of the mines. 
The explanation is simple. In the 
distribution of the precious metals, 
as of all other commodities, the 
quantity obtained by each nation is 
regulated by the extent of its own 
peculiar demand. Those who seek 
most, whether East Indians or: 
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Frenchmen, will buy and have 
most; those who, like Englishmen, 
are advanced enough to require less, 
will purchase and retain less of the 
precious metals.’ 

The circumstances, then, of each 
several nation, the quantity of ex- 
changes which are daily effected in 
it, the number and efficiency of 
other instruments of exchange, in 
addition to the precious metals, 
which it employs for currency, make 
the amounts of coin which they 
respectively need to differ. But 
the one cardinal point to grasp is 
that each particular country has its 
own special amount of work to be 
performed by coin; and that when 
it possesses coin enough for carry- 
ing on that work, it is absolutely 
incapable of using any more. The 
average quantity of work is what I 
here speak of; for in the same 
country equal amounts of coin do 
not pass from hand to hand every 
day, still less at every season of the 
year. In England, increase of tra- 
velling and the payment of harvest- 
labour create a much larger use of 
coin in summer than in winter. At 
that season the farmers hold much 
larger stocks of shillings and sove- 
reigns; and there is a very consider- 
able sum distributed over the pockets 
of travellers. In winter these iden- 
tical sovereigns flow back into the 
common reservoir of the Issue De- 
partment of the Bank of England, 
or are exported for a while from the 
country. I wonder whether those 
who hold that a large stock of gold 
makes money cheap, adopt the doc- 
trine that, as a rule, the money 
market is tight in summer and easy 
in winter. When a currency is full 
—that is, when every banker, every 
shopkeeper, every gentleman, every 
traveller, every housekeeper have 
as many sovereigns as they require, 
each for his own use, the arrival of 
a million of coined sovereigns from 
Australia would not bring a single 
additional one into circulation ; they 
must go into store, just as every 
other commodity of which there is 
an excess beyond the demand for it. 
Yet City articles diligently parade 
such arrivals, as bringing I know 
not what of ease and abundance, to 
merchants and traders. There can 
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be, and there frequently is,a glut of 
sovereigns, as real and as genuine, 
as there may be and is a glut of 
timber, sugar, or corn. Indeed, a 
glut of sovereigns is a matter of far 
more common occurrence than of 
any other article of merchandize— 
for consumption rapidly reduces a 
glut of tea or wool, but gold is hard 
and durable; its waste, by actual 
use, is slow and gradual. The coin 
in circulation cannot be eaten or 
drunk up within a year. What 
possible effect can the arrival of a 
ship-load of sovereigns have on any 
man? Will the shopkeeper keep 
more in his till because he hears of 
the arrival? Will the garotter find 
a larger spoil in the purse of the 
gentleman? Will any lady require 
more to pay her bills with, because 
she is told by a City article that 
half a dozen of ships have arrived 
with half a million of gold a-piece ? 
She may hope to get a cheaper dress 
if she hears that a large additional 
supply of silk or fine wool has 
reached England; but gold does 
not get cheaper by being redundant 
in England; it only lingers a while 
at the Bank, and then opens its 
wings and flies away ubroad. 

One objection may be taken to 
this statement, and it is important 
to notice it, not only for its own 
sake, but also for the sake of the 
illustration it affords of the general 
truth of this analysis. It may be 
said that if sovereigns are imported 
in increasing quantities, their price 
will fall, and then they will come 
into larger consumption, in con- 
formity with the universal law that 
commodities as they grow cheaper 
become subject to increased demand. 
The assertion is perfectly correct, 
only it holds good, in respect of the 
precious metals, of the market of 
the whole world, and not of a single 
country only. A merchant whose 
imports of corn into England are 
overtaken by an abundant harvest, 
must inevitably part with his grain 
on lower terms, and then cheap 
bread is eaten in larger quantities. 
The expenses of the removal of corn 
to other markets (which, indeed, 
may have been equally acted upon 
by abundant harvests), are gene- 
rally so heavy as to make a merchant 
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willing to prefer a reduction of price 
at home. But it is quite otherwise 
with commodities so portable and so 
easy of transportation as gold and 
silver. A man who owns sovereigns 
will not part with them at a lower 
price,—that is, will not accept less 
wine or sugar or wool than he can 
obtain with them abroad. They will 
fetch their full value in some other 
country; so he waits to see whether 
there may be a demand for their 
use in England, or he exports them 
abroad. 

But supposing, as many think 
probable, the supply of gold to be 
greatly increased, relatively to the 
actual demand for its use in the 
market of the whole world, what 
will happen? Will there be a 
larger consumption? Yes, but not 
the same, either in extent or cha- 
racter, as a similar fall in the price 
of silk or cotton or food. At six- 
pence a pound there will be con- 
sumed many times more tea than 
what there would be at four shillings 
a pound. The capacity for con- 
suming other commodities is in- 
definite ; a reduced cost brings an 
immensely increased host of con- 
sumers into play. Not so with the 
precious metals in their use as cur- 
rency. The consuming force with 
them is the number of exchanges 
which the business of a country calls 
upon them to effect. If those ex- 
changes do not increase, there is no 
power of consuming more of the 
precious metals, as currency, except 
in one sense. If mutton reaches 
eighteenpence a pound instead of 
ninepence, and the prices of other 
articles of food are altered in the 
same proportion, the bills of butchers 
and bakers will be doubled in 
nominal value for the same quan- 
tity of meat and bread, and will 
require twice the previous quantity 
of coin to pay them. Or, which is 
the same thing in other words, if a 
shilling, relatively to meat and 
bread, has grown twice as cheap as 
it was before, a shilling will only do 
the work of sixpence; there will be 
twice the weight of silver now 
needed to pay for the same house- 
keeping as before. No more meat 
or bread will be consumed in con- 
sequence, and no more silver, 
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beyond double the quantity to 
counterbalance the halving of its 
intrinsic value. When that expan- 
sion of the circulation has taken 
place, any subsequent addition will 
be unemployable, unless the work 
itself of the currency increases—that 
is, unless there are more exchanges, 
more in number and value, to be 
accomplished. That addition will 
remain idle and useless, a pure sur- 
plusage, till a change in the intrinsic 
value of thesilver brings about a fresh 
perturbation. The consumption of 
currency is regulated by the amount 
of business requiring currency ; and 
if that business continues constant, 
the cireulation of coin can vary only 
in direct proportion with the intrin- 
sic value of the precious metals. 
On the other hand, the consumption 
of most other commodities varies, not 
in proportion to cheapness only, but 
in proportion, also, to the increased 
number of consumers which that 
cheapness calls into being, and the 
increased power of each to consume 
more. Noone wants more coin, as 
distinct from riches, than is required 
to pay his bills with; but there are 
few who would not drink more 
claret, or buy more diamonds, if 
they were cheaper. 

We thus arrive at the fundamental 
principle that coin is needed for a 
certain definite work, and that when 
there is enough for this specific use 
the surplus must either lie idle, a 
pure waste, or else—which is its 
only rational employment—it must 
be sent away to some other land. 
When the English currency is full, 
exportation, not importation, of gold 
is the thing to be desired. The 
accumulation of bullion at the Bank 
of England is, for the most part, 
simply a waste to be lamented; in 
every respect the same, as a like 
accumulation of corn or wool in the 
London Docks. There is no differ- 
ence. 

6. We have now examined the 
case when a currency is full; and 
we have also learnt that an excess of 
currency can easily occur, which is 
laid aside in the Bank cellars or in 
the chests of the bullionists, as in- 
capable of being applied to any 
useful purpose. We must next in- 
quire what happens, when the cur- 
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rency falls short (speaking here of 
a currency composed of metal only) 
below the demand for its use? 
What must one expect to see, when 
an outflow of gold is established for a 
protracted period? Writers on cur- 
rency treat this as a special and ter- 
rible calamity, to be averted by every 
expedient, as a wound calling for 
amputation or any other desperate 
remedy: for my part, I can consider 
it only as an every-day occurrence of 
trade. Why, I ask myself, must a 
deficiency of gold be regarded as an 
event more alarming or more dis- 
astrous than a short harvest, or a 
scanty supply of cotton, or a scarcity 
of silk? Nay, I think rather, that 
of all deficiencies, there is none, for 
England at least, so easy and so 
sure to be supplied as a deficiency 
of gold. A famine of cotton we have 
learnt, to our cost, to be very pos- 
sible; equally so, a dearth of corn; 
but a famine of gold is next to im- 
possible, amidst the resources of a 
country like England. Gold can 
be purchased all over Europe; 
it requires no long loading in 
ships, or tedious delays in docks. 
A letter or two from England would 
fetch, in twenty-four, or at any rate 
in forty-eight, hours, any quantity 
that could be really needed. A 
large quantity from abroad would be 
rarely needed: there would always 
be enough and to spare in the hands 
of bullion-dealers. The gold of Aus- 
tralia and California converges to 
London, and a great deal of it never 
enters the Bank’s portals. 

The operation of repairing a de- 
ficiency in a metallic currency would 
be of the simplest: there is expe- 
rience to guide us. A scarcity of 
silver, and sometimes of sovereigns, 
very frequently occurs in particular 
districts of England. Shopkeepers 
are embarrassed to give change; 
farmers are puzzled how to pay 
wages: every one who seeks change 
for a sovereign is in a difficulty. 
A paucity of gold is soon remedied ; 
the local banks quickly get supplies 
from London. A dearth of silver is 
more perplexing ; railway companies 
and other collectors of silver are 
pressed not to send away their re- 
celpts; and when a supply must be 
found, the expense of fetching the 
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silver from other districts has to be 
endured. But noone talks of bank- 
ruptcy, of loss of property, much 
less of ruin: there is a social in- 
convenience for the moment, and a 
little cost and trouble soon sets all 
straight. The same process would 
go on upon a larger scale for gold. 
‘The Bank of France recently thought 
its metallic reserve insufficient; it 
had no difficulty in buying a couple 
of millions’ worth of metal from 
London. Recourse would be had to 
endless expedients to diminish the 
temporary inconvenience. People 
would not pay their tradesmen’s 
bills till they were large enough to 
be settled by a cheque; cheques 
would be rapidly multiplied; post- 
age stamps would come largely 
into play, as in America. By such 
appliances the deficiency of one in- 
strument of exchange would be re- 
medied, and the business of life 
would proceed as usual. If the ex- 
portation continued, then no doubt 
some expense would have to be in- 
curred in procuring gold from 
abroad ; the payment of a penny or 
or two per sovereign would make 
gold rush in from every reservoir in 
the world. But is there any greater 
misfortune for having to pay a little 
higher price for one’s gold than for 
one’s cotton or wool, or any other 
article? That has not been shown, 
and never can be shown. 

Currency writers have dwelt much 
on a general fall in prices as the 
consequence of a scarcity of gold; 
but this holds good only of the 
general market of the world, and of 
a permanent scarcity, but not of a 
single country, in free communica- 
tion with others, and of a passin 
disturbance. Prices are not alter 
in a country town because change 
runs short, neither would they be in 
England if four or five millions of 
gold were wanting. Nominal prices 
have risen since the discovery of 
America, and may rise yet higher, 
if the supply of Australian gold 
expands faster than the demand for 
its use all over the world; but in 
respect of a single country, a few 
days would replace any deficiency 
which might chance to occur. 

7. The preceding analysis has 
brought to light a fact of the first 
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order of importance. Coin is only 
one instrument of exchange amongst 
many. Coin of course possesses one 
distinctive characteristic; it is com- 
posed of a commodity endowed with 
a known marketable value, and the 
legal tender is a piece of that com- 
modity of given weight and purity. 
Nothing else, therefore, except coin, 
measures the value of all other com- 
modities, and payment is founded on 
the obligation to pay coin. Even 
when exchanges are effected without 
coin, as for instance, of barrels of 
beer against quarters of malt, the 
calculation is made by means of a 
common reduction of the value of 
both the articles into coin. But 
when the practical question arises, 
How much coin shall be used? how 
much is needed ? it is quickly found 
that promises-to-pay coin, or, in 
other words, certificates of debt, in 
various forms, can effect the ex- 
changes quite as well as the actual 
passing of coin from hand to hand. 
‘These promises to pay, or acknow- 
ledgments of debt, become instru- 
ments of exchange as effective as the 
actual commodity promised to be 
paid; they become instruments of 
exchange of the same order as coin 
itself. Thus, one baker may choose 
tosell for ready money only, another 
may be content to send in his bill 
once a year. In the former way 
sovereigns and shillings will be 
needed, in the latter probably not 
a single one at all. The first baker 
will enlarge the circulation, the se- 
cond reduces it, or rather, leaves it 
alone. Entries into his books, and 
then a cheque at the end, do for the 
latter precisely what sovereigns and 
shillings did for the former; the 
work is identical in both cases; ex- 
changes are effected equally well by 
both systems. The ultimate cheque 
may again itself not be paid over the 
counter in cash—it may be credited 
to the account of the baker at a 
bank; and thus we fall in with 
another instrument of exchange, 
which does the precise work of coin, 
and, pro tanto, diminishes the quan- 
tity of coin in circulation. That 
cheque may itself pass through 
several hands before it is sent to 
the bank; so on with bills of ex- 
change, circular notes, post-office 
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orders, and postage stamps, when 
used for paying small debts. These 
and similar machines, including book 
credits, form, along with coin, the 
aggregate of the instruments of ex- 
change which society employs. They 
all do the same duty—the one single 
duty of serving as instruments of 
exchange, of enabling commodities 
of every kind to circulate from 
seller to buyer. The use of any one 
of these supersedes, pro tantv, the 
use of all the rest. But they all, 
while superseding coin, proceed on 
the basis of the existence of coin, 
for they are all promises to pay 
coin, expressed by words or stamps, 
and they would not be taken in pay- 
ment by any one if it were not be- 
lieved that they could be converted 
into coin, or the equivalents of coin, 
at pleasure. Every holder of these 
promises to pay possesses the right 
of demanding coin in exchange for 
them, only if that right were exer- 
cised simultaneously by all holders, 
the collected coin of the whole 
world would not suffice to discharge 
the debts of England alone. Prac- 
tically, it is found that a large pro- 
portion of the coin specified will not 
be asked for ; just as it is found that 
all the tradesmen of London do not 
insist on} their bills being paid in 
cash by the whole aggregate of 
debtors at the same identical instant. 
The exact quantity of coin which is 
needed practice alone determines, 
and that quantity constitutes what 
is enough, the true point of suffi- 
ciency. This high-water mark of 
coin varies, as I have already ex- 
plained, in different countries, and 
at different times in the same coun- 
try. One thing however is perfectly 
certain, that the amount of coin ac- 
tually in circulation in any civilized 
country will always bear an exces- 
sively small proportion to the other 
instruments of exchange, such as 
book-credit, bills, and the like—in- 
struments which all convey the 
right of demanding coin, but in 
practice become permanent substi- 
tutes for the use of coin. In other 
words, coin and modes of account, 
including certificates or warrants of 
indebtedness, form together the cur- 
rency of every people; and an in- 
finitely larger number of exchanges 
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—the larger the more civilized and 
stable a country is—is effected by 
modes of account than by coin. The 
distinction, that coin is universally, 
cheques, bills, and the like, only par- 
tially, current, does not change their 
nature as currency; it is merely a 
difference of more or less range, of 
degree only. A cheque signed by 
Baring might pass through many 
more hands in the same time than 
an equal amount of sovereigns. 
The fact that these several in- 
struments of exchange do the 
same work, the use of one super- 
seding the use of another, is a true 
test of the identity of their nature; 
they differ in accidental points only, 
according as they meet different re- 
quirements of public convenience. 
It must not be hence inferred that 
it would be possible to dispense en- 
tirely with the use of coin; for all 
other forms of currency are only 
pledges or promises to pay coin, and 
it is coin alone which gives them 
value and defines what that value 
is. A bill or cheque may effect a 
hundred exchanges without a single 
intervention of coin; but in such 
exchange the computation of value 
always proceeds on the basis that 
the bill or cheque for which an 
article is sold is worth so many 
pieces of a precious metal, of as- 
certained value. Without the right 
to demand coin of some one, a bill 
or cheque would be worthless. But 
the essential principle is, that the 
transfer of the right to demand coin 
serves every purpose of buying and 
selling, in most cases, as well as the 
passing of coin itself; the rights exist, 
but are not called into exercise. Even 
book-credit may circulate as cur- 
rency; for it is no uncommon thing 
for one man to transfer to another 
in payment the book-credits or 
claims which he possesses against 
others. Nay, more; one gentleman 
may buy a horse of another, and if 
they both bank at the same bank, 
and the buyer writes a letter to the 
bank to transfer the amount to the 
seller, the letter has discharged the 
function of currency, and dispensed 
with the employment of one of its 
other instruments. A really large 
number of such transactions at two 
or three large banks would sensibly 
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affect the quantity in circulation of 
what is more generally called cur- 
rency. In countries too little ad- 
vanced for credit, a greater quantity 
of coin would be required to accom- 
plish the same exchanges. 

8. The precious metal which is 
selected in each nation to be the 
commodity which shall measure the 
value of all others, and shall be the 
legal tender for the payment of 
debts, is called the standard. In by 
far the great majority of countries 
silver is the standard; in England 
it is gold. Some nations have a 
double standard, payments being 
legally presentable in one of two 
metals. This is the case in England 
up to £2. When more than one 
kind of coin is in use it becomes 
necessary to adjust from time to 
time to the standard the weights 
and qualities of the other kinds of 
coin, if the intrinsic value of their 
metals should vary relatively to 
each other. Thus if gold were to be 
produced in much larger quantities, 
whilst silver, as a commodity, re- 
mained unchanged, gold would be- 
come cheaper in comparison with 
silver, and the size or the number 
of the shillings reckoned to the 
pound would have to be reduced. 
If this were not done, twenty shil- 
lings would possess more value, as 
bullion, in foreign markets than the 
sovereign, and they would conse- 
quently be exported abroad. A 
sovereign’s worth of gold would be 
purchased abroad with say eighteen 
shillings, it would be sent to Eng- 
lane, coined, and thus turned into 
twenty shillings of silver, with a 
profit of two. In other words, the 
silver coinage would disappear. 

All the fundamental laws of cur- 
rency have now been established by 
the examination of a purely metallic 
currency. We have seen— 

1. That one commodity is selected 
to supersede barter in effecting -ex- 
changes, and to measure the value 
of all other commodities. 

2. That this commodity possesses 
an intrinsic value of its own, deter- 
mined in the same manner as the 
value of all other commodities, and 
subject to the same general laws 
with them. 

3. That there exists in society a 
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certain demand for the use of this 
commodity, a certain work to be 
performed by it, as an instrument 
of exchange. And that the quantity 
of this currency in circulation, as of 
any other commodity, may be defi- 
cient, full, or in excess, compared 
with this work or demand. 

4. That when the currency is full, 
every addition made to it by impor- 
tation of the metal of which it is 
composed, finds no demand for its 
use, and must go into store, useless 
and inoperative, among other ar- 
ticles with which the market may 
be glutted; and that the only use 
to which this surplus can be put is 
to export it abroad for the purchase 
of commodities which can pass into 
actual consumption. It has been 
thus shown that a so-called drain 
of gold is a beneficial operation, and 
a retention of the gold a pure and 
uncompensated waste. 

5. That whilst a real commodity 
in the form of coin is the sole mea- 
sure of value, promises or pledges 
to pay that coin, by the side of and 
supplementing coin, perform the 
full work of currency, as instru- 
ments of exchange; and that the 
amount of coin practically required 
in any country depends, in a very 
great measure, on the extent and 
efficiency of the subsidiary currency, 
on the use, that is, of bills, cheques, 
book-credits, and the like. 

Such are the principles of cur- 
rency ; and they comprise the whole 
substance of the science. Any one 
who has mastered these propositions 
will understand at a glance that the 
next division of my subject—that 
which treats of bank-notes circu- 
lating in combination with coin—is 
only a subordinate detail. The dis- 
cussion of a particular species of 
cheque cannot reveal any new prin- 
ciple. Currency, in its full nature, 
pre-existed before bank-notes; the 
substitution to a limited extent of 
one instrument of exchange may be, 
and is, a great improvement in 
practice, but it can furnish us with 
no new fundamental laws. What- 
ever is said about bank-notes, and 
whatever rules may be laid down 
for their management, can be no- 
thing more than incidents belonging 
to the peculiarities of their nature. 
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The principles of currency are all 
to be found in a purely metallic 
currency. The substitute, at the 
best, can only take the place of the 
principal. 

But before entering on this new 
head of the subject, let me be 
allowed in this middle space to 
notice a most wide-spread error. 
It has been shown that a sur- 
plus stock of gold often exists in 
a country like England: the ques- 
tion arises, Has that surplus gold 
any effect on what is called the 
money market? In a pureiy metal- 
lic currency, has an excess of ac- 
cumulated and unemployed gold 
any tendency to make money, in the 
language of the City, cheaper? I 
answer, None —absolutely none. 
This is not the place for a detailed 
examination of this question. Want 
of space prevents me from attempt- 
ing to do more now than to set forth 
the science of currency positively. 
It is the quality of error to be end- 
less; and many pages would be 
required, were I to run after every 
popular mistake for the sake of re- 
futing it. I must content myself 
here with two remarks only. In 
the first place, I must point out that 
the statement of the science of cur- 
rency which I have unfolded neces- 
sarily implies, in every line of it, 
that there is no natural connexion 
between currency and abundance or 
scarcity in the money market. It is 
just as absurd to declare that the 
rates of discount are rendered easier 
by a superabundance of hats as by 
the superabundance of the mere 
instruments of exchange. If the 
exposition of the science of currency 
given above is correct, the supposi- 
tion that a surplus of gold cheapens 
money is absolutely excluded; and 
if, on the contrary, that supposition 
is well founded, then my statement 
of the science is false, and another 
view of currency must be framed. 
That supposition and my doctrine 
cannot exist together. But, secondly, 
the burden of proof lies altogether 
on those who maintain that belief. 
No one that I ever heard of has 
asserted that a large stock of tea, 
wood, or cotton, warehoused in the 
docks, for which there was no de- 
mand, made money cheaper; it 1s 
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plainly, therefore, incumbent on 
those who affirm that a stock of 
gold, equally warehoused and idle, 
does produce that effect, to point 
out the reason of the distinction be- 
tween this and the other commodi- 
ties. It is no part of the expounder 
of a science to refute every paradox 
or absurdity which people may 
choose to fasten upon it. The be- 
lievers in this doctrine—and I re- 
gret to say they comprise almost all 
the City—are bound to prove that if 
a vessel arrives from Australia with 
£100,000 of wool and £100,000 of 
gold, and both commodities go into 
store, the one into a warehouse, the 
other into a cellar; that the first 
half of the cargo has no effect on 
Lombard Street, but that the second 
has. ‘Till that proof is given, I shall 
feel very safe in my negative. 

II. And now we come to paper- 
money. Now, let it be carefully 
noticed at the outset of the investi- 
gation that banking and currency 
are totally distinct things. There 
is no necessary connexion of any 
kind between them. Bankers need 
not issue notes, and notes need not 
be issued by bankers. It is an acci- 
dent, a natural accident, only which 
has placed the issue of notes gene- 
rally in the hands of bankers; but 
that accident has wrought incalcu- 
lable confusion in the understanding 
of currency. However, it is now 
possible to discuss a paper currency 
which is unconnected with banking; 
for the largest paper currency in 
the world—the old world at least— 
is totally cut off from banking. 
That paper currency is none other 
than the English state-note, which 
goes by the name of the notes of the 
Bank of England. The Bank of 
England is not an issuer of notes. 
It has nothing to do with the notes 
which bear its name, no more than 
any chance person in the realm, ex- 
cept so far that it provides the 
mechanical arrangements for their 
issue and management. The gold 
or the issue department does not 
belong to the Bank, but to the 
holders of the notes all over the 
community; and the abundance or 
scarcity of that gold does not con- 
cern the Bank of England one iota 
more than it does the London and 
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Westminster Bank. The Bank sup- 
plies premises, clerks, books, and 
cellars; but the Issue Department is 
an office of the state, a self-acting 
machine, of which the law has pre- 
scribed the mechanism. In that 
department the directors of the Bank 
are as entirely strangers as any of 
my readers. Any man can get five 
sovereigns for a note, or a note for 
five sovereigns from the Issue De- 
partment; and all the Bank direc- 
tors put together cannot do more. 
The notes which the Bank has in 
its banking department, and whose 
amount Lord Overstone has com- 
pelled it so strangely to publish to 
the world every week, it holds as a 
company of private bankers; they 
do not differ in one single respect 
from the notes held by the London 
Joint-Stock Bank, or Mastermans. 
This caution having been pre- 
mised, I now ask, What is a bank- 
note? A cheque, in essence—differ- 
ing from other cheques only in the 
details of having a wider circulation, 
and being a legal tender for every 
one but the Bank itself. The 
cheques of great mercantile firms 
or rich men often circulate as much 
as bank-notes, and do as much cur- 
rency work. The value of a cheque 
depends entirely on the certainty 
of its being paid. In the case 
of private cheques, the character 
and solvency of the drawers are 
taken into account before they are 
accepted; in the case of public 
cheques or bank-notes, the printed 
form, the well-known Bank, the 
legal tender, and a long prescrip- 
tion, all concur in making the 
public accept them unchallenged. 
Hence the need of some action on 
the part of the State to prevent the 
confusion and mischief which the 
insolvency of so vast an issue of cer- 
tificates of debt or promises to pay 
would entail on the community. 
Bills, cheques, and notes have all 
the same common object, to substi- 
tute a very cheap and convenient 
currency for a very expensive one. 
Their function is to dispense with 
an enormous, and indeed impossible 
quantity of coin. But as I have 
said above, they cannot abolish coin 
altogether ; for they are all promises 
to pay coin, and some must always 
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be paid in coin. If they could not 
command coin on demand, their 
value would be instantaneously 
damaged, and might sink down to 
an indefinite depreciation. A seller 
takes a sovereign, not because he 
can use the gold, but because he 
knows that its worth in bullion will 
always enable him to obtain a 
pound’s worth of commodities for 
it. Precisely in the same manner, 
he takes a bank-note, not because 
he can make any use of it in itself, 
but because, as an instrument of 
exchange, it gives him the power of 
purchasing. The gold in the so- 
vereign is inactive, as gold, and the 
paper of the note is valueless; but 
both are pledges of purchasing 
power, the one at the bullionist, the 
other in a shop or at the Issuer. 
The saving effected by the substi- 
tution of these instruments for coin 
is vast, both in respect of the cost of 
the precious metal, and also of the 
wear and tear which it suffers by 
circulation. The capital, which the 
gold or silver would have cost, is 
retained in the country, and being ap- 
plied to industry, increases its wealth ; 
whilst, on the other hand, had it 
been bought and used as coin, it 
would have performed only just the 
same work as the costless notes, and 
nothing in the world more. The 
sovereign cost twenty shillings’ 
worth of goods to buy it from the 
producers; and its sole use, when 
in England, is to effect exchanges, 
and that is what the cheque or 
bank-note performs fully as well. 
The value of the metallic currency 
forms no part of the wealth of a 
nation till it is exported to pur- 
chase foreign commodities. 

Thus the value of a paper cur- 
rency becomes evident. It is a 
mass of cheques, or promises to pay, 
or money-orders, founded on the 
fact that the passing from. hand to 
hand of these promises enables pay- 
ment to be made as efficiently as 
they would be by the transfer of an 
equivalent of real intrinsic value in 
the form of coin. 

The question, of course, instantly 
starts up, What is it that induces 
people to accept these promises in 
the stead of actual payment by 
means of a real commodity, value in 
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hand? What causes a piece of 
paper to be taken as readily as a 
piece of saleable metal? Clearly, 
the belief that the man who issued 
the promise can make it good on 
demand; faith in the signer of the 
note or cheque, as capable of giving 
what he has promised to give. The 
solvency of the issuer is the first 
grand principle of a paper currency; 
and if a State bestows on any issue 
of notes the prerogative of being a 
legal tender, its first duty is to 
exact the most complete security for 
the solvency of the issuers. But 
even when the privilege of legal 
tender is not conferred, a duty falls 
on the State to guard against the 
mischief created by the insolvency 
of issuers of notes. The issue of 
cheques is a private act: the putting 
notes into circulation is a public 
one; not because the two documents 
differ in the least in nature, but 
because printed notes, issued gene- 
rally, and not in payment to par- 
ticular individuals in discharge of 
debts due to them, will always cir- 
culate in their localities, as substi- 
tutes for coin, and will not be sub- 
jected to that scrutiny as to the 
character of the issuer to which 
private cheques are invariably sub- 
jected. This characteristic of their 
mode of circulation calls upon the 
Government to offer some protection 
to the public, especially to the more 
ignorant classes of society. In this 
respect the law of England was for- 
merly very defective. The issue of 
notes was freely permitted to private 
bankers ; that is, to men who were 
private traders, liable to all the 
vicissitudes of trade, and incapable, 
by the very character of their busi- 
ness, of furnishing a complete gua- 
rantee for the payment of the notes. 
They were often bad bankers and 
unsuccessful traders; the, losses 
which they contracted in their 
business consumed the funds which 
they had received for the notes, and 
which ought to have been so in- 
vested as to have been sheltered 
from all danger, and then the 
holders of the notes, amongst whom 
they had circulated merely as gene- 
ral currency, found these promises 
to pay to be worthless, and lost their 
money. The cause of the panic was 
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patent. The State had intrusted 
the function of issuing general 
cheques or currency notes to men 
whose business disqualified them 
for such an office. The terrible 
havoc amongst country traders and 
the poor by the destruction of so 
many banks of issue in 1825 taught 
a lesson which, it is to be hoped, 
will never be forgotten. The evil 
has now been almost entirely re- 
medied. The issues of notes by 
private banks have been greatly 
limited, and are gradually becoming 
less; whilst the great paper cur- 
rency of England, the notes of the 
Bank of England, is now issued by 
the State, through the agency of a 
self-acting machine, which places 
their solvency beyond all possibility 
of danger. 

It is no part of the science of cur- 
rency to prescribe the actual regu- 
lations by which the perfect solvency 
of the issuers of notes shall be 
secured. It does not belong to the 
science of mechanics to teach car- 
penters and engineers the details of 
their business. Science lays down 
principles: to carry them out in 
practice is the office of each particu- 
lar art. No mode of establishing 
the safety of bank-notes will suit all 
times and all countries. Any such 
general rule would savour of em- 
piricism. 

But that the debt shall be paid is 
not the only condition of a sound 
paper currency: there is another of 
equal importance. It must be paid 
instantly,on demand. The currency 
must be perfectly convertible into 
cash. A pledge to pay which is sub- 
ject, not only to actual delay, buteven 
to the suspicion of delay, has ceased 
to be the equal of coin; it is lamed at 
once for the work of circulating as 
currency. A man does not take a 
bank-note as an article to preserve 
for its own sake; his object is to 
pass it on as quickly as he may, 
whether by buying commodities, or 
by placing it in some investment. 
The moment he feels that such 
notes may not be able to command 
cash on demand, he feels reluctant 
to take them; he may find diffi- 
culties in passing them on to those 
of whom he needs to buy; he pre- 
fers and asks for coin. The notes 
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become discredited, and some in- 
ducement in the way of discount is 
needed to prevail on him to accept 
them in payment. A sovereign 
carries its own value in itself; it is 
saleable at its real worth, within a 
trifle, all over the world. A note 
which is liable to any risk of not 
being redeemed on presentation has 
already sunk to a lower level; it is 
not so good to take as gold or silver. 
If a paper currency is to circulate 
on a par with coin, it must be per- 
fectly convertible, whenever it is 
tested by the presentation of the 
notes for payment. 

But most writers on a paper cur- 
rency have advanced yet further. 
They have not been content with 
the two conditions—of the indis- 
putable solvency of the issuers, and 
perfect convertibility on demand. 
They have insisted on a third con- 
dition—that some limit shall be 
placed on the amount of bank-notes 
issued. They take their stand on 
the doctrine that an excess of con- 
vertible notes in circulation is a 
possible occurrence, and that such 
an excess produces harm. I reply 
that an excess of notes, really and 
truly convertible into gold on de- 
mand, is an impossibility: one 
might just as well talk of an excess 
of cheques. There may easily be 
too many cheques if cash cannot be 
had for them on demand; and so 
there may be too many bank-notes 
encumbered with such an infirmity : 
but who has ever talked of too 
many cheques having been issued, 
when it was known that adequate 
funds for paying them existed at 
the banks? Notes that are not 
needed for currency are quickly 
removed from circulation by the 
spontaneous action of the public, 
and transmitted to the Issue De- 
partment for conversion into gold. 
For, what is meant by an excess of 
notes in circulation? We have 
seen that there cannot be an excess 
of sovereigns in circulation: why 
should there be of notes? Where 
there is currency enough to effect 
the exchanges required by the busi- 
ness of the country, what motive is 
there to induce any man to keep 
more notes than he has use for? 
Even if the banker were to present 
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him with notes as a gift, he would 
not keep them: he would take 
them to the bank forthwith, and 
have them placed to his account. 
Why is a single merchant, or shop- 
keeper, or private person to hold 
more notes in his purse because it 
is the pleasure of the Bank to issue 
an additional million? ‘ Every- 
body would like to have more 
money :’ that is the common notion: 
a most absurd one in this place. 
People would like to have more 
money, doubtless, if they could get 
it for nothing ; but the Bank would 
have no idea of letting the public 
get this million of notes as a pre- 
sent. Whoever obtains any of 
these notes must pay for them in 
some way or other; and there 
would immediately come the ques- 
tion, What in the world he should 
want them for? Suppose the Bank 
to have succeeded in persuading 
some bill-owners to take a million of 
discount in bank-notes—and that 
will be no easy process—what will 
they do with the notes? Buy com- 
modities with them, I shall be told. 
Very well; but what will the sellers 
do with the notes thus acquired? 
Obviously carry them to their ac- 
counts at their bankers; and the 
bankers, finding an extra supply of 
notes coming in beyond their wants, 
will forward them back again to the 
Bank; and all this may be the 
work of a couple of hours. A 
credit from the Bank for the bills 
discounted, a cheque given in pay- 
ment for the goods purchased, that 
cheque placed to the credit of the 
sellers, whether at the Bank of 
England or at their bankers, would 
have performed identically the 
same work, and have brought out 
the same results; namely, a dis- 
counting of bills, a purchase, and 
no increase of the notes in circula- 
tion. The public will not keep 
what it does not require for its busi- 
ness, for the service of effecting the 
exchanges it gives rise to; and the 
whole of the matter lies in that fact. 

According to the common belief, 
the process by which an excess of 
issues is accomplished seems to be 
this:—A banker, anxious to aug- 
ment his profits, is encouraged to 
make additional advances to his 
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customers by the expectation that 
he will be able to put more notes 
out into circulation, and thus make 
the advances with paper money 
only, without any infringement on 
his capital. Corn, we will suppose, 
is scarce, and its price rising. A 
miller with a g credit and an 
extensive trade, feeling uneasy at 
the hardening rates, and eager to 
secure a good stock of corn in time, 
applies to the banker for an ad- 
vance. He shows that it will be 
invested in the purchase of corn to 
be converted into flour, for which 
he has a large and steady trade. 
The banker consents, and the ad- 
vance is made in notes. With these 
he buys corn from the farmers, 
and thus seems to have been accom- 
plished the banker’s desire of in- 
creasing the circulation of his notes. 
In this way the paper circulation is 
said to be expanded ; speculation is 
encouraged ; ominous words are 
heard: ‘ inflation of the circulation, 
‘over-issues,’ ‘speculation run wild,’ 
‘suspension of cash payments,’ 
‘erisis and ruin,’ and ‘a crash’ at 
last is prophesied. 

But this language only exhibits a 
lamentable tissue of confusion be- 
tween currency and banking. These 
events have no connection with cur- 
rency: they are purely occurrences 
of banking. It is a profound mis- 
take to suppose that the banker has 
it in his power to persuade the 
public to hold more of his notes 
than they want. The farmers will 
not keep them. Why should they? 
They will infallibly take them to 
their bankers on the same day, or, 
at any rate, on the next market-day. 
To keep them idle in their houses 
would be simply to incur gratui- 
tously the risks of fire and robbery. 
But I am told they will forthwith 
take to buying with these notes. No 
doubt they will; but they will do so 
after they have first placed these 
notes at their banking accounts, and 
then they will pay for what they 
buy with cheques. The notes 
which the banker lent to the miller 
will probably return to him before 
the sun is set; and the net result 
of the operation will be that the 
banker will have made a loan to 
the miller out of his own resources 
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without putting out a single addi- 
tional note. He will have increased 
his liabilities by his loan to the 
miller; and all that his notes will 
have done for him will be to have 
diminished his capital by the very 
process through which he fondly 
hoped to have enlarged his gains 
through the help of a few bits of 
printed paper. There may easily 
have been an inflation, I grant; 
but it will have been of credit, 
not of currency; and there may 
come a crash, only its cause will 
have been not an excess of notes, 
but an excess of lending on the part 
of the banker. 

The removal of the fallacy of a 
possible excess of convertible notes 
enables one to deal summarily with 
the vast and elaborate construction 
of tables and figures, which are 
made to portray the fluctuations 
of the currency, and to yield such 
dismal forebodings of mysterious 
dangers. These tables are merely 
statistical curiosities, of no more 
value than similar calculations of 
the quantity of cheques signed 
daily in London. The only thing 
they show is, that the wants of the 
community for instruments of ex- 
change are different on different 
days; and that exactly as the 
movement of summer travellers 
and autumnal harvests give rise to 
an increased demand for sovereigns 
and shillings, so the fluctuations in 
the business of so complicated a 
commercial country as England 
lead to a larger use of one parti- 
cular instrument of exchange in 
one week than in another. An in- 
crease of business at the West-end 
of London, where there is no clear- 
ing-house, would generate a cor- 
responding increase in the use of 
bank-notes. On the other hand, in 
the City, where there is a clearing- 
house, a gigantic expansion of busi- 
ness might occur without calling 
for the employment of a single 
additional bank-note. It is obvious 
from this one fact alone how en- 
tirely the quantity of bank-notes in 
circulation depends upon purely 
mechanical arrangements, which 
either supersede the use of cur- 
rency, or call into action other 
instruments of exchange. 
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And now, having seen that the 
public of itself sets the right limit 
on the issues of convertible notes, 
we may ask, What does science 
prescribe as to the denomination of 
bank-notes? I answer, In prin- 
ciple, nothing. It leaves this point 
to be settled by the wants and con- 
veniences of the public in each 
separate country. Plainly, science 
can only declare that the economy 
of using a costless piece of paper in 
the stead of an expensive coin can 
have no other limit than that which 
is contained in the convenience of 
the community and the nature of 
the materials employed. There is 
no reason, or ground of science, 
why a paper substitute should not 
be provided for every denomination 
of coin. In England the bank-note 
does not descend below five pounds; 
in Scotland it sinks to one pound; 
whilst in Austria a large quantity 
of notes, of a value below three- 
pence, is in daily circulation with- 
out suffering any disadvantage in 
comparison with their more exalted 
fellows. In England, again, we 
possess a state-paper currency of 
one penny only; for the postage- 
stamp is in large and daily increas- 
ing use as currency.for the payment 
of debts. When so applied, the 
postage-stamp stands on the same 
level of currency as the five-pound 
note, as a currency payable on de- 
mand, with the accidental dis- 
tinctions of not being a_ legal 
tender, and not being payable in 
coin, but in the form of a right to 
send a letter free of charge to any 
part of the kingdom. Reasons 
exist, no doubt, against the use of a 
large paper circulation of low deno- 
minations, such as the greater faci- 
lities of forgery, their circulation 
amongst a portion of society which 
is ignorant and peculiarly liable to 
panics, the catia in military 
states of retaining a considerable 
portion of the precious metals as a 
provision against any sudden emer- 
gency of war, and the like. But 
none of these are scientific ob- 
jections: they are derived from 
considerations of detail and local 
convenience. The suppression of 
one-pound notes in England in- 
flicted a heavy and needless loss on 
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the community. It was an act of 
ignorant panic, and its continuance, 
especially by the side of the tho- 
roughly successful working of one- 
pound notes in Scotland, is a real 
discredit to England and to her 
political economists. It is but too 
painfully indicative of the low state 
of the knowledge of currency in 
England. Because one-pound notes 
had been largely issued by country 
bankers, who had afterwards be- 
come bankrupt, therefore, it was 
argued, one-pound notes ought to 
be extinguished. Yet even Mr. 
M‘Culloch, one of those who re- 
joice in this deed, could tell that 
‘There were no notes under five 
pounds in circulation in 1792, and 
yet fully one-third part of the 
country banks then in existence 
became bankrupt.’ Ought five- 
pound notes to have been su 
pressed after that disaster? When 
people come to understand that 
eurrency is one thing and banking 
another, they will see that the two 
paramount questions are the sol- 
vency of the issuers, and the con- 
vertibility of the notes; and that 
when these two conditions are 
satisfied, the magnitude of the note 
is purely a matter of convenience 
‘and mechanical arrangement. The 
contradiction which now so strange- 
ly besets the mercantile community 
—that it is a good thing to have 
bank-notes, and an equally good 
thing to have as few of them as 
possible—will be swept away by 
the understanding of what is really 
a most simple science. 

And now comes the important 
question—What are the best means 
for securing the perfect converti- 
bility of the bank-note? How is 
every holder of a bank-note to be 
made to feel that he can get gold for 
it when he pleases? The usual 
process has been to intrust this 
vital matter to the discretion of the 
issuers, under the penalty of bank- 
ruptcy on any failure to perform 
the. engagement. These issuers 
have almost always been bankers, 
and the notes have thereby been 
exposed to a danger which was not 
legitimately their own. The notes 
have been mixed up with the gene- 
ral liabilities of the bank, and the 
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note-holders, who took them only 
as currency, have been compelled 
to run all the risk of the banking. 
No fund was specially reserved for 
the payment of the notes. A dis- 
tressed bank could draw no distine- 
tion between its creditors—it was 
bound to pay every man’s claim, 
whether he presented a cheque or a 
bank-note. A paper currency founded 
on such a system is manifestly un- 
sound; it loads the note with the 
chances of profit or loss to the 
bankers—an element totally foreign 
to a currency; and it destroys the 
one primary condition that fits any 
machinery to act as an instrument 
of exchange, the perfectly certain 
value of that instrument. Yet vicious 
as is this system in its action, it 
nevertheless worked well with the 
Bank of England. So great was the 
solidity of that establishment, and 
so unshakeable its credit, that never, 
so far as I am aware, except when 
it was restricted from cash payments 
by law, did any one refuse to accept a 
bank-note, as being inferior to gold. 
In 1825, when its bullion sank down 
to a million, the desire of the public 
was not to make a run upon it for 
the payment of the notes, but to 
obtain more of those notes; and it 
was saved from a stoppage in its 
banking department by the acci- 
dental discovery of a million of un- 
burnt old one-pound notes. But on 
the other hand, the system worked 
wretchedly ill with the country 
banks, because they were bad bank- 
ers ; and when they failed as bankers, 
the holders of their currency lost 
their money, and were often ruined. 
The difference in the results, how- 
ever, is very instructive; for it 
shows that the real danger to which 
the system was exposed was not the 
incapacity of the bankers to keep up 
a proper reserve of gold, but the 
badness of the security they offered 
for solvency. It was not the gold 
in a solvent bank which was want- 
ing, as might have happened to the 
Bank of England, whose notes were 
greedily taken all the same, but the 
means in an insolvent bank to meet 
its engagements of every kind. 

The Bank of England notes are 
now exempt from this vice and this 
danger. They are unconnected 
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with the Bank, and if the Bank were 
insolvent, its note-holders would be 
unharmed. Lord Overstone’s Act 
of 1844 is open, in my opinion, to 
strong objections: it is an artificial 
measure, founded, for the most part, 
on false and unscientific views; but 
indisputably it contains one excel- 
lent principle. The holders of bank- 
notes are perfectly protected from 
all possible loss, and perfectly sure 
of obtaining gold when they please 
on demand; and that, as I have said 


above, is a capital point. 


There are two main elements of a 
metallic reserve which is destined to 
sustain a paper-currency: it should 
be large enough, and not too large. 
I say not too large, because there is a 
notion abroad that the surplus gold 
stored up in the Issue Department 
is useful for some great purpose 
or other. It is a pure waste, and 
nothing else. The very object of a 
paper currency is to do away with 
the precious metals to the utmost 
extent that is compatible with safety. 
To wish for a paper currency, and 
to wish for its value to be locked up 
in a precious metal, is a contradic- 
tion of desires. 

But what is ‘large enough?’ No 
universal answer can be given to 
this question. In countries of low 
civilization, or exposed to rapacious 
governments or war, or in countries 
in which the backward state of com- 
mercial knowledge gives free scope 
to ignorance to work panics, very 
large reserves compared with the 
amount of paper issued are neces- 
sary. ‘The opposite case is found in 
England. It is sheltered from in- 
vasion, and abounds in mercantile 
knowledge, and a ceaseless flow of 
the precious metals is ever streaming 
to it from the mines; hence an 
incredibly small reserve would suf- 
fice for the mere purposes of cur- 
rency. If the Issue Department had 
its seat in Somerset House, so that 
its true character as a Government 
Office were visible to all, the nation 
would soon discover with how very 
small a reserve the paper-currency 
of England could be successfully 
worked. 

It must not be inferred, however, 
that I think a department of the 
State a good organ for the issue of 


notes; on the contrary, I think it, 
generally, a very bad one. It is 
open to one immense defect—the 
absence of a sufficient pressure at 
all times to buy gold, when it is 
becoming scarce. A note is a con- 
tract to supply gold; and noto- 
riously the State is a very bad per- 
son to enforce contracts against. No 
adequate penalty can be inflicted for 
failure of duty. It is otherwise with 
a company, whose existence would 
be forfeited by a single default of 
cash-payment. The motive to buy 
gold, when it was likely to be 
needed, would be prompt and sharp. 
The evil is rte against in the 
present Issue Department by the 
application of a mechanical, un- 
bending rule, which enforces the 
compulsory deposit of metal beyond 
a certain fixed point of the issues ; 
but such a contrivance necessarily 
involves an excessive reserve, and a 
consequent uncompensated waste. 
A great company, whose sole func- 
tion should be the issue of notes, 
depositing perfect security with the 
Government, and working under 
stringent regulations as to the in- 
vestment of its funds, would pro- 
bably be the best machinery which 
could be devised for the issue of a 
paper-currency. Of course a single 
suspension of cash-payment ought 
to entail the forfeiture of its charter, 
and then there would be no danger 
of its not maintaining an adequate 
supply of gold. The amount of its 
reserve might be safely left to the 
discretion of such a company, for it 
would encounter less difficulty in 
repairing a scarcity of gold within a 
few hours than the contractors for 
any other commodity. The great 
anxiety to take extraordinary precau- 
tions to insure an immense supply 
of gold is a purely idle and ignorant 
alarm. Provided that the public 
feel entirely at their ease respecting 
the solvency of the issuers, no harm 
of any consequence could possibly 
result from even a momentary de- 
ficiency of gold. The lowness of 
the Bank of England’s reserve never 
brought a particle of discredit on 
its notes. In the fearful pressure of 
1847, depositors took their money 
out of the Bank—but not in sove- 
reigns, but in bank-notes, which 
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they hoarded in their own houses, 
to keep them out of the way of the 
temptation of the Bank to use them 
for discount to others. The talk 
about the discrediting of Bank of 
England notes has been a bugbear, 
pure and simple. 

It remains now but to notice 
briefly the main features of an in- 
convertible paper currency. Two 
periods must be distinguished in its 
history: first, that of its birth; and 
secondly, that of its full-grown es- 
tate. The issue of inconvertible 
notes is a contrivance by which 
governments procure the supply of 
their wants at the cost of the people. 
It is identical in principle with the 
debasement of the coin, formerly 
practised by medizeval kings. Ser- 
vices and supplies of all kinds are 
obtained by the Government, and 
then they are paid for, either in an 
adulterated coin, or in paper notes, 
which are declared to be legal tender, 
but are not convertible into coin on 
demand. The government thus gets 
its supplies for nothing: who is it 
that loses? Almost every member 
of the community. The contractors, 
soldiers, and public servants are the 
first to receive the inferior currency ; 
they pass it off in payment of their 
debts, with some slight discount: at 
each exchange the buyer gets rather 
less for his notes, till at last the loss 
is distributed over the whole people. 
The process having been completed, 
the new currency passes into its 
permanent state: what is its cha- 
racter then? The answer is easy 
respecting debased coin—it retains 
the precise value of the precious 
metal contained in it; and then, if 
not tampered with again, becomes as 
sound a currency as its unadulterated 
predecessor. A sovereign in which 
one quarter of its gold had been 
replaced by a worthless alloy, would 
still be a sound coin worth fifteen 
shillings. The twenty-shilling pieces 
being a legal tender for no more 
value than the debased coin would 
disappear, and then the English cur- 
rency would be composed of sove- 
reigns worth fifteen shillings each, 
and exchange with France would be 
at par at eighteen francs seventy- 
five centimes. 

But the problem is far more com- 
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plicated with an inconvertible paper 
currency. There is a real com- 
modity in the adulterated sovereign, 
which furnishes an excellent measure 
of its value. The inconvertible 
bank-note is made of paper—coin 
cannot be procured for it: what, 
then, is to determine its worth? 
The demand for it, the work which 
it has to do, the need of it for 
effecting exchanges. If, for instance, 
the business of a country suddenly 
required an addition of one-tenth 
of its existing bank-notes, the govern- 
ment might add one-tenth to the 
circulation, and declare it to be in- 
convertible, and yet not encounter 
any depreciation in its value. On 
the other hand, if the paper-cur- 
rency were full, and the Government 
added one-half again to the existing 
amount, the work—that is, the num- 
ber and value of the exchanges 
having to be performed—remaining 
unaltered, the new currency would 
sink down to two-thirds of its former 
value ; three notes would be required 
to buy the same commodities that 
two purchased previously. This is 
the regulating and scientific element; 
but there are others of a speculative 
nature, which introduce great dis- 
order into all inconvertible curren- 
cies. There is, first of all, an uneasy 
feeling that what has been done 
once may be done again. The 
Government may choose to repeat 
the profitable contrivance of pro- 
curing supplies without paying for 
them. No one likes to take such 
a precarious article; sellers of 
commodities shun the notes; and 
if they must take them, guard 
themselves by some addition to the 
price of their commodities. In 
other words they exact a discount 
on thé notes. In the next place, the 
absence in the note of a commodity 
of definite intrinsic worth gives rise 
to intolerable fluctuations of value, 
even though the Government inter- 
fered no further with the currency. 
When a raetallic currency is in 
excess, the surplus soon finds its 
way abrosxdl, where it is readily 
sold for iis full value. When it 
is scarce, cre metal is imported 
into the country. In both cases the 
currency keeps on the same level of 
value as the metal. But, supposing 
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the quantity of paper notes to re- 
main unchanged, the business of 
the country, the number and value 
of the exchanges it generates, and 
the consequent demand for currency, 
may fluctuate to an enormous ex- 
tent; and with each fluctuation the 
value of the inconvertible paper 
becomes altered. When the ex- 
changes diminish, the currency runs 
into excess, and the discount rises— 
prices rise. When business becomes 
more active, the demand for cur- 
rency increases, and the notes con- 
tinuing fixed in quantity, they rise 
in value—the discount on paper 
falls, and prices rise. In this way, 
the value of all property is exposed 
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to most vexatious variations, and an 
insufferable nuisance is thrown in 
the way of all traders. This is the 
explanation, in a great measure, of 
the violent oscillations of the agio in 
Austria; and what Austrian has not 
felt the irritating stings of this great 
evil? An inconvertible currency vio- 
lates the fundamental law of all cur- 
rencies—the selection, namely, of a 
commodity possessed of intrinsic 
value which shall measure all the 
rest. It defeats the end for which 
every currency exists; and it is 
an instrument of evil, which every 
civilized nation ought to take the 
utmost pains to expel from its ter- 
ritory. 
Bonamy PRICE. 


TERRA REDIVIVA. 


I. 
’ER the hedgerows flows the spring-tide, 


Waves of blossoms, white and fair ; 
And the thrush his love-song carols, 
And the wild rose scents the air. 


Il. 
Ariel, through the meadows roaming, 
Woos the budding orchids sweet, 
Silver-winged and all-exultant, 
Bows the cowslips ’neath his feet. 


Im. 
Honeysuckles on the trellis, 

Thick-festooned with roses twine ; 
To the south wall in the sunshine, 

Loving clings the full-leaved vine ; 


Iv. 
Rosy-petalled blush the almonds, 
Pink the apple-blooms appear, 
Pears all white, in wealth of blossoms, 
Fragrant greet the opened year ; 


Vv. 
Azure-winged, ablaze with jewels, 
Seeks the kingfisher his prey, 
Peering restless ‘neath the alders, 

Dipping from the willow-spray. 
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vi. 
Patienza! Little hermit, 
Hunger, though ’tis sad to feel, 
We earn a right to eat by labour— 
The harder work, the sweeter meal! 


VII. 
Crouching sits the mother-linnet, 
Soft black eye, and anxious ear 
Strained expectant, baby chirpings 
From the prisoning shell to hear. 


vu. 
‘Cheep!’ Ah! welcome little fellow, 
First and strongest of the brood ; 
Well rewarded, patient mother, 
For thy long, brave solitude ! 


IX. 
Know I not, where Iris thronéd, 
Purple-robed, and all a Queen, 
Her sapphire coronet up-raiseth, 
And splendid nodding plumes of green ? 


X. 
TIave a care, superb young Beauty, 


Empire rarely winneth all; 
Sovereignty may hide a spectre, 
Purple robes may prove a pali! 


xI. 
Coy laburnums, in their splendour, 
Bashful loose their golden hair, 
All-enamoured with their tresses, 
Lingering toys the soft spring air, 


XII. 
Nods the king horse-chestnut proudly, © 
Grandly crowned with spikes of snow; 
Cheerily the blackbird whistleth 
From the lilac bush below. ° 


XII. 
Sweet, though oft-repeated story— 
Earth draws life-springs from above, 
Yielding buds, and bloom, and beauty, 
For Spring és Life, and Life.is Love! 


AsTLEY H. Banpwin. 
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A DAY AT ATHENS. 


By FRANCES PowER CoBBE. 


T was sunrise as we steamed up 
the Gulf of Salamis. The red 
clouds of morning were flaming 
over Parnassus and Hymettus, and 
lighting up the hills of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, range after range, far 
away into Arcadia and the Argolid. 
The bright, blue waves were danc- 
ing joyously beneath our prow and 
through all the sapphire waters be- 
fore us, even to ‘the rocky brow’ 


Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis— 


where Xerxes sat on his silver- 
footed throne, and watched the fight 
which saved the liberties of the 
world. To the right of our track, 
above the slopes of olive woods, and 
with the sun for a background, rose 
the crowned Acropolis of Athens. 

A glorious scene as mortal eyes 
well might see. I paused on 
mounting the deck, knowing that 
such a sight was before me, and 
feeling as if I were entering some 


specially sacred temple, or joining 


in some holy rite. And truly it 
was &® fane, grander than human 
hands ever built, which I beheld 
that summer morn—a fane with the 
crimson heavens for a dome, and 
the mountains for pillars, and the 
gean for its pavement of lapis 
lazuli, and the city of Socrates and 
Plato for its shrine of saints. 

I suppose it has happened to us 
all in life to find a few morning 
sunrise scenes paint themselves 
vividly on the memory. There 
were miserable sunrises, when we 
left some beloved home in the 
dreary winter’s dawn, and, sick at 
heart, with shaking limbs, and eyes 
blinded with last night’s tears, 
watched gloomily, through the 
trickling rain upon the carriage 
windows, the abortive sunrise shrink 
again behind a cloud. And there 
were blessed mornings when, in 
early youth, we rose from the sweet, 
dreamy rest, unbroken yet by pain 
or sorrow, and looked out on the 
dlewy lawn, with the thrushes sing- 
ing in the perfumed hawthorn, and 
the hares leaping and chasing each 
other over the glittering grass (safe 


for hours to come from molestation), 
and the golden sun rose in glory 
over the woods as we knelt to join 
our childlike praise with the hymns 
of the awaking birds and the in- 
cense of the opening flowers. And 
there were solemn, terrible sunrises, 
when the life which was our life, 
and which long had flickered in its 
waning light, had gone out at last, 
and left the world evermore for us 
darkened with a desolation no sun- 
light could break. How the day- 
light hurt us that morning, and the 
sounds of happy nature stunned 
and confused us, and the dead, cold 
despair and awe, which lay like a 
physical weight upon our hearts, 
seemed more terrible in the blank 
dawn—the forerunner of a thousand 
dreary dawns before we should 
meet again the one who was soul of 
our soul but a few hours ago! 

Awful Nature! lovely but terrible! 
how she passes on her way inex- 
orably, one day making us sharers 
in her joy and her triumph, and 
anon casting us off as aliens, whose 
crushed hearts will not cause her 
chariot wheels to turn aside by a 
hair, nor our cry of agony make one 
voice in her great choral song of 
birds and winds and waters to falter 
or reply! 

And then, again, there have 
been mornings like that of which 
I have spoken in the Bay of Sa- 
lamis, mornings in bright south- 
ern lands, when the world seemed 
beautiful as Paradise, and the fresh 
blood coursed through our veins, 
invigorated by the sound sleep of 
travel, and the draughts of morning 
air radiant as liquid sunshine. 
Mornings such as these have I 
climbed dewy Alps, and ridden 
through chestnut - wooded Apen- 
nines, and gathered the wild laven- 
der under the pines of Lebanon; 
but never, I think, did the majesty 
and the glory of the ‘sun’s gorgeous 
coming’ strike on my senses as on 
that summer dawn of my approach 
to Athens. 

Every country has, of course, a 
physiognomy of its own, which we 
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learn only by degrees. Some scenes 
are so ostentatiously beautiful as to 
challenge admiration at first sight, 
and we admit their claims some- 
times with a burst of delight, some- 
times with a sort of reluctant assent, 
as when we are called on to praise 
some haughty, handsome face from 
which our hearts turn distrustfully. 
I think the beauty of the South 
generally is to our northern eyes, at 
first sight, of this antipathetic sort. 
If it be seen (as so often happens) 
in ill-health, or after some great 
sorrow, the effect of the glaring 
sunlight, the shadowless unfamiliar 
olive groves, the sharply-cut out- 
lines of rocks and towers, the glit- 
tering metallic Mediterranean, nay, 
even the over-rich odour of the 
lemon and the orange—all these 
things impress us antagonistically. 
The sweet, soft Mother Nature we 
have known and loved seems left far 
away, and in her place stands a dark, 
bold woman who throws back her 
veil, and says, with scornful tone 
and flashing eyes, ‘ Look in my face, 
and answer—am I not beautiful?” 

When we journey through the 
lands of the North it is all the re- 
verse of this. Each beauty has to 
be sought out, each feature studied. 
It might almost be said we must 
love the country first, and after- 
wards discover that it is fair. We 
look round (say in Ireland, for in- 
stance, the most perfect contrast 
conceivable with the isles of the 
Egean), and there is little before 
us which can be called scenery in 
any sense. The far-off mountains 
are low, and rounded like clouds on 
the horizon; the lines of the land- 
scape are faint and broad and dis- 
tant; the foreground is only a mass 
of richest herbage and golden king- 
cups, into which the heavy-foliaged 
elms are drooping their boughs, and 
the white hawthorns snowing with 
blossoms. Over the summer sky 
the large white cumuli float heavily. 
The sea itself never glitters, but 
shines soft and blue through a trans- 
parent haze, like an eye in which 
tears yet unfallen are gathering. 

To a stranger the view of such 
a land speaks, at the utmost, only 
of sweetness and repose, not of 
beauty or grandeur. But let him 
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dwell therein, and commune for a 
time with that soft, rich, tender 
Nature, and she will win on his 
heart even like some gentle lady in 
a happy home where her presence 
is an atmosphere of love and peace; 
and where, as he watches the little 
children clustering round her, and 
the old father leaning on her arm, 
and her smile meeting her hus- 
band’s loving eyes, he sees at last 
that ‘her face is as the face of an 
angel,’ for there rests thereon the 
visible benediction of God. 

But the South also wins us at 
last. The sunshine, which only 
dazzled us at first, fills our veins by 
degrees. We lift up our drooping 
heads and gaze around, and the 
bright, full tide of southern life 
flows round us and draws us into 
new human interests, and all the 
history, all the poetry of the past, 
echoes in the memory as one grand 
name surges up after another. At 
last the work is done. We have 
gained a new home and country. 
Henceforth evermore we have two 
phases of existence, and can pass 
from one to another as each may 
pall or pain us. We are free citi- 
zens of two realms of beauty and 
delight. 

No monotony is there, however, 
in North or South as if all were 
known when one country is known. 
Those who have not travelled, and 
who find all southern descriptions 
made up of the same olive woods, 
and orange groves, and blue seas, 
and cloudless skies, little deem how 
the mysterious individuality of each 
land asserts itself through these 
ever-recurring features, even as 
varied human souls through simi- 
larly shaped and coloured eyes and 
lips and hair. The atmosphere 
alone is a source of infinite diver- 
sity. At the distance, which in 
England makes a mountain a cold, 
neutral grey, in Italy it is a lilac of 
such inexpressible, ethereal softness, 
that I suppose no one has ever be- 
held the Apennines for the first 
time across the Roman Campagna 
without a cry of joy. It is like a 
vision of Mount Meru to a Hindoo 
—the hill which, could mortal man 
attain, he would find himself be- 
yond the reach of the God of Death 
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in an eternal Paradise. How they 
rise up behind Adrian’s gorgeous 
home and the wooded slopes of 
Tivoli, up into the translucent sky, 
higher and higher, range behind 
yange, till Leonessa lifts her snowy 
crown above all, and then they sink 
down lower and lower far as eye 
can see, even to lonely Soracte in 
the uttermost horizon! Did ever 
shades like these fall on the brown 
hills of northern lands? We may 
all know that a mountain may be 
sublime; but to learn how beautiful 
it is we must go to Rome. Yet 
more, the atmosphere has other 
changes of hue in store. That same 
distance, which in England is grey 
and in Italy divinely opal, in Egypt 
is green or golden, as it may chance 
to reveal corn-fields or desert sands. 
There is actually no aérial perspec- 
tive. I have stood on the Citadel 
of Cairo, and across the whole enor- 
mous city and its suburbs, full ten 
miles away, I have seen the young 
crops of corn and maize and rice as 
brightly green as if they were be- 
neath my feet: 

The colouring of Greece is utterly 
different from that of Italy. The 
opal Apennines of the distance are 
replaced by brown and purple 
mountains, grand in their magni- 
tude, but so clearly cut in the sha- 
dowless atmosphere that we deem 
them frowning over our heads 
when they are many a league away. 


And the foreground, the glowing” 


foreground of Italy, where 


The fruit trees bend their laden boughs 
O’er the fields with harvest gold, 
And the rich vines wreathe from tree to 
tree, 
Like garlands in temples old. 
And over all falls the glad sunlight, 
So warm, so bright, so clear ; 
The earth shines out like an emerald set 
In the diamond atmosphere, 


This is nowhere to be seen in 
Greece. There is a bare and rug- 
ged floor for the beautiful land; 
and it is said that the most assidu- 
ous care has failed to produce in 
the royal gardens of Athens even a 
few feet of that soft turf which car- 
pets the homely plains and downs 
of England. 

Olive groves and vineyards line 
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the road from the Pirzus, and 
Hybla and Hymettus lie in front. 
Suddenly the view sweeps open, 
and there! What is that? The 
Temple of Theseus—and there! 
the grand, sublime Acropolis, with 
the columns of the shattered Par- 
thenon and Erechtheum, like a 
mural crown upon her stately crest. 
As she a amid the huge 
heathery mountains around, she 
looks like a royal maiden amid her 
giant guards; and we could dream 
that even now Pallas Athene might 
descend from her blue empyrean 
upon that favoured spot. There is 
no disappointment in the first sight 
of Athens any more than of Jerusa- 
lem. As the one is all solemn, so is 
the other all noble. Eschylus, and 
Sophocles, and Anaxagoras, and 
Socrates, and Pericles, and Cimon, 
and Phidias, and Praxiteles ma 

have sung, and taught, and ruled, 
and laboured here. Their ghosts 
may haunt our visions with no dis- 
honour as we climb that lofty rock 
or rest by ever-flowing Calirrhoé. 

Modern Athens is poor and 
simple, but not ignoble or sordid; 
and every here and there as I 
passed were glimpses of ancient 
wonders recognizable at a glance. 
The Temple of the Winds seen 
down the vista even now named 
Kolus-street, the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, and ever and 
always overhead the glorious Par- 
thenon. 

Itis well for us, when our chances 
of beholding the most interesting 
objects happen to fall when our 
health and circumstances are such, 
that it is possible for us freely to 
give way to our enjoyment or our 
admiration; and not blend those 
sentiments with miserable personal 
sensations, which will evermore con- 
nect themselves in memory with the 
scene—a choking cough, perhaps, 
with St. Peter’s, or a fit of ague 
with Baalbec. It has happened to 
me to behold Milan Cathedral for 
the first time, when so wearied after 
a day and night’s travel, that I can 
recall a feeling of actual animosity 
against the glittering pile of snowy 
spires which compelled me to lift 
my tired and heated eyeballs to 
glance at it. But the approach to 
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Athens happened under happier 
auspices; for it was the return to 
civilized life, after an adventurous 
solitary journey through Egypt and 
Syria, wherein not a few hardships 
had been borne and difficulties sur- 
mounted; and I was free to repose 
on my harvest of recollections, and 
read the pile of letters and papers 
which awaited me, and draw fresh 
supplies from the bank (grievously 
needed, as all sorts of mishaps and 
tempting excursions had brought 
me to my last napoleon), and enjoy 
thoroughly those mundane satisfac- 
tions of bath and breakfast, which 
by no means fail to enhance our 
sense of the merits of either art or 
nature. When I sat down at the 
table drawn to the window of my 
room, and saw straight before me, 
not a mile off, the Acropolis and 
the Parthenon, and to the west the 
whole blue Gulf of Salamis shining 
in the morning sun—truly I was in 
a mood to enjoy anything, from 
antique associations with demigods 
and philosophers, to the glass of 
Samian wine I drank for the satis- 
faction of quoting to myself the 
‘Isles of Greece, and testing the 
discrimination of Anacreon. 

An hour later, the historian of 
modern Greece—most learned and 
most kind of cicerones—was, with 
his charming wife, welcoming me 
to Athens, and bidding me dispose 
of his time for the day’s explora- 
tions. 

Oh, how pleasant are such days 
in life to look back upon! Not 
dear and tender, like those in which 
we have first found a true heart 
evermore to be bound in links of 
friendship with our own; not 
sacred, like those in which our 
souls gained one step consciously of 
that infinite stair, for whose ascent 
we were born; yet still bright and 
beautiful, and far from unhallowed 
days, are those in which the great 
triumphs of art or nature are re- 
vealed to us, or the memories of the 
mighty dead come thronging round 
us, as we tread the lands they 
glorified. We stood on the Acro- 
polis, a short steep ascent, a fortified 
and guarded gateway, and then we 
climbed the ruined stair of the once 
beautiful Propyleum. The marble 
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columns facing the portico are still 
nearly all standing, though devoid 
of their capitals; and the ruins of 
the chamber of the right wing, once 
containing the paintings of Poly- 
gnotus. At the base can be seen 
the pedestals where stood the statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
But the charm of the whole build- 
ing lies still, as it must always have 
lain, in the tiny temple which forms 
the left wing, and bears, after its 
two thousand years of duration, the 
aspect of a chamber of snow, a sport 
of the Frost Giants, ready to melt 
away in the morning sun. It is 
indeed a dream—a poem in stone— 
this temple of Apteral Victory. Here, 
within the narrow marble walls, 
with loveliest Ionic porticoes, stood 
a statue of the goddess who, else- 
where, was ever adorned with wide 
and outspread wings, ready to hover 
over the field of battle. But in this 
spot she was wingless. Victory, once 
alighted on the proud hill of Athens, 
should never leave it more! Only 
multitudes of winged messengers, 
whose flying forms made the frieze 
of her temple, bore to her the tid- 
ings of all the triumphs of Athenian 
arms. Was it not a dream ?—a play 
of fancy—a sonnet in marble— 
rather than a temple? Doubtless 
there were rites of some sort per- 
formed here on fitting occasion ; but 
how far away must they have been 
from anything we could denominate 
worship, or liken to the praise or 
invocation of a being seriously be- 
lieved to exist! Nothing opens up 
to us more the vast gulf between the 
half-playful religion of the Greek and 
the solemn creed of the Jew, than 
the contemplation of this little fane, 
and the effort to reproduce the 
state of feeling under which it could 
have been erected. Pallas Athene 
might have been believed in by the 
ancients as firmly as that other Vir- 
gin Queen of Heaven is believed in 
by their descendants now. Theseus 
was as true a patron, perhaps a 
truer hero than St. George, or St. 
Denis, or St. Jago, were patron 
saints. But where are we to place 
this Wingless Victory in the cate- 
gories of human veneration? To 
cut down a tree and carve it into an 
image, and then fall down and wor- 
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ship the block, seems less amazing 
than to take a metaphor and work 
it up into an allegory, and then 
build for it a temple, and offer it 
sacrifice. 

Now we stand upon the open 
Acropolis. The ground is one mass 
of shattered marble, thick and deep 
as the shingle on a northern shore. 
It is the sea of all-destroying Time, 
which has beaten on that mighty 
rock for two thousand years, and 
strewed around the wrecks of the 
finest works of human hands. No 
spot on earth can have been more 
fitted than this, to be an altar 
whereon man laid his highest offer- 
ings of the Beautiful before heaven. 
Not too far away above the earth to 
be still a part thereof, and yet raised 
enough for solitude and grandeur— 
not too vast, and yet of ample ex- 
tent; with the huge brown hills 
around, and the translucent sea 
below—the summit of the Acropolis 
is the natural ground for a temple. 
And there on its summit rises still 
the loveliest fane man ever planne 
—the Parthenon. The marble 
columns, tinged with a golden 
yellow, as if by the sunsets of 
two thousand years, stand out 
against the sky and azure Aigean 
from whichever side we approach 
them, and thereby acquire a beauty 
alone sufficient to divide by an im- 
measurable distance the true Greek 
temple, from all the miserable murky 
imitations we thrust down amid our 
vulgar and gloomy streets. All 
the noblest of the ancient fanes 
were thus placed on lofty eminences 
—the Parthenon, the Temple of 
Minerva in Aigina, of Nemesis at 
Rhamnus, of Apollo at Phigaleia, 
and of Minerva at Sunium. That 
of Theseus, on the lower plain, was 
raised on a high basement, though 
ascended by only two steps, in obe- 
dience to the traditional dictum, 
that the greater gods alone should 
have three steps to their temples, 
and the demigods but two. In 
like manner, the great Olympium 
stood in a vast elevated enclosure, 
so that the approaching wor- 
shipper saw even the bases of the 
columns above his head, and the 
blue sky shining through their 
Spaces. Even were the Dorie porti- 
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coes of the Parthenon not of the 
purest and noblest proportions and 
beautiful Pentelic marble, the mere 
position -in which they stand in that 
radiant atmosphere, would make 
them surpass everything we build 
in such miserable places here. 

But their intrinsic beauty, as well 
as that due to situation, is of a kind 
vainly to be attempted to be de- 
scribed in words, or reproduced by 
our mechanic stone-cutting. All 
the world knows they are the per- 
fection of proportion; but I believe 
it is hardly understood, save by 
artists, how the measurements of 
height and circumference have but 
a share in the ineffable grace which 
results from the curves and swell- 
ings of every portion. We habitu- 
ally draw Greek temples (and build 
them, too), as if they were all a 
series of straight lines, or at best 
with an ugly bulge for the entasis 
of the column. Now there is not 
one straight line— one inch of 
straight line—in all the Parthenon! 
The steps curve inwards and up- 
wards, the columns swell and bend 
pyramidically, the architraves and 
every moulding of the pediment 
are sweeping lines of grace, mani- 
festly cut by a master hand (and, in 
some cases), even after the blocks 
have been fixed in their places. The 
eye rests on it all in unconscious 
gratification, merely following sweep 
after sweep, and at last discovering 
that they are curves, and not right 
lines. 

We found ourselves in the great 
cella of the temple, at whose further 
end once stood the gold and ivory 
statue of Pallas, thirty-nine feet 
high, the master-piece of Phidias. 
It was on the golden shield of this 
glorious work that the sculptor 
wrought his -own likeness, which 
gave occasion to one of the finest 
similes we have inherited from the 
ancients—whether from Cicero or 
any other I know not—namely, that 
Gop likewise hath so indelibly 
traced his image on his workman- 
ship of man’s nature ‘ut nemo de- 
lere posset aut divellere qui totam 
statuam non imminueret’ (that none 
might efface or erase it without de- 
stroying the whole statue). 

On the pavement of the temple 
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may still be traced the marks of the 
pedestal; but how vainly did the 
imagination strive to reconstruct 
that wondrous colossal form which 
once rose there in all the majesty of 
supremest art, the calm beneficent 
face shining down, the ideal of Wis- 
pom wrought by earth’s mightiest 
sculptor! 

Entering into the Parthenon 
through the eight-columned portico 
of the western front, how hard was it, 
standing between these ruined walls, 
open on either side to the mountains 
and the sea, and bearing on their 
yet remaining flanges the traces of 
the paltry frescoes of the Christian 
church, into which the temple had 
been converted—how hard was it to 
call up again the day when the 
tumultuous Demos of Athens in her 
glory had thronged the splendid 
hall, and Pericles standing by in 
his Olympian beauty, with Aspasia 
beside him, had watched while his 
friend Phidias discomfited all his 
envious foes, by proving that the 
vast treasure—the ton of gold—the 
city had given to her goddess, had 
been faithfully wrought into the 
gorgeous armour wherewith she 
was clothed! And how, while Peri- 
cles stood there, the representative 
for all time of the statesman, and 
Phidias, of the artist, there stood 
also among that crowd the friend 
of both, greater and nobler than 
either, whose power lives still while 
the works of Phidias have become 
shattered fragments, and the empire 
of Pericles has passed away for ever 
—how Socrates stood there, and 
doubtless beside him Plato, and 
Alcibiades, and Agathon, and Krito, 
and Aristodemus, and Simmias; 
while near them, perchance, Aris- 
tophanes stood smiling and meditat- 
ing that deepest of his sarcasms— 


Thou see’st how good a thing it is to 
learn 
There are no Gods, Phidippides ! 


and Ictinus, the architect of that 
loveliest fane, looked round like a 
god upon his work, ‘and saw that 
it was good.’ 

Truly, if we could but gain one 
glimpse of what the Parthenon con- 
tained, that day of Phidias’ trial, it 
would be a vision indeed. What 
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were those Greeks, that they should 
have risen to such heights—nay, to 
dwell habitually upon such summits 
of perfected art, as men in later 
times have never once ascended? 
We may have preference for this or 
that modern or medizval sculptor, 
or painter, or poet, or architect; and 
some of them may rightly claim 
that superiority, defined by Lon- 
ginus as belonging to him who 
soars highest above him whose 
flight is best sustained ;—but it re- 
mains that, for perfection, the world 
has never beheld any works capable 
of vying for a moment with those of 
Phidias, and Praxiteles, and Ictinus, 
and Sophocles, and doubtless of 
Xeuxis and Parrhasius, also, could 
we redeem their paintings for equal 
test. There is an explanation—and 
a true one—commonly found in the 
fact that nations, like individuals, 
have the different faculties of hu- 
manity in different proportion—that 
the Greeks had the zxsthetic power, 
as the Jews had the religious, and 
the Romans the moral; so that the 
world ever since has taken its art 
from Athens, its faith from Jeru- 
salem, and its civil laws from Rome. 
At the present day there is much of 
a similar distinction existing among 
nations: the intellectual depth of 
the German, the ruling genius of 
the Anglo-Saxon, the artistic taste 
of the Italian. And at the extremi- 
ties of Europe and Asia, we find 
nations differing from all nearest to 
them—the Celt, in his religious fer- 
vour, the Chinese, in his indifference 
to all religious aspirations. What- 
ever the conditions may be, under 
which these various features of our 
common nature become most pro- 
minently developed, the Greeks 
manifestly fulfilled those under 
which the Beauty-creating power 
arrived at its culmination. Yet this 
will not wholly explain the mystery 
of ancient supremacy. There is not 
only the peculiar beauty of Grecian 
art to be considered, but that ele- 
ment of finality, which makes it 
differ in kind as well as in degree 
from the works of later times, and 
which it shares in a measure with 
the art of other ancient nations. I 
know not if I can make myself 
clearly understood, but it seems to 
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me that through all the works of 
ante-Christian times, we may dis- 
cover a certain completeness, a per- 
fection after its kind, which in each 
case excludes the idea of any added 
beauty or power. Such as the artist 
could conceive, that he did—and 
did it so perfectly as to leave no- 
thing more to be desired, or even 
permitted. To a Grecian temple 
not a column ora single stone could 
be added; to a Greek tragedy not a 
line. Take an antique bust, male 
or female, and try to substitute for 
the calm ‘ox-like’ eyes, which evi- 
dently filled the orbits it repre- 
sented, such other eyes as we see 
every day in our own land, full of 
untold aspirations, and longings, 
and possibilities of infinite loving 
and infinite suffering—eyes into 
which 
Whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes: 


try to place eyes like those beneath 
the old Roman or Grecian brow, and 
it would seem as if they would 
calcine the very marble. There is 
an electric light in them, even when 
quenched and faded with many 
tears, such as never shone out in 
elder time. Everything speaks 
with the same voice. There was no 
self-introspection, no morbid self- 
depreciation, no hypocritical pre- 
tence at an unfelt humility. The old 
Greek or Roman said in all his ac- 
tions—‘ It is good to be just, brave, 
patriotic ; to make beautiful edifices, 
and statues, and poems, and ora- 
tions. Iam just, and brave, and a 
patriot, and my works are beauti- 
ful.’ And so Antoninus thanks God 
for his own virtue; and Cicero says 
it was a fortunate day for Rome in 
which he was born to be her coun- 
sel; and Ovid closes his poem with 
the boast that he has secured fame 
through half the circle of eternity. 
But this whole phase of life has 
passed away. If a man even think 
himself perfect, he dare not say so, 
knowing his claim will meet but 
scorn. In all his works there is 
incompleteness, irregularity. His 
dramas have no severe unities, or 
preserve them at cost of all origi- 
nality; his statues and pictures are 
lacking in beauty, or else cold imi- 
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tations. His temples, wherein the 
fullest force of the new power in 
the world has burst forth, are beau- 
tiful indeed—sublimely beautiful ; 
but they are never complete and 
finished like the Grecian fanes. To 
the noblest of them may be added 
yet a spire,a chapel, or tower, in- 
definitely—almost for ever. Like 
the old Roman or Greek, he sees it 
is good to be just, brave, and gene- 
rous, and the creator of beautiful 
things. But the ery of his soul is— 
‘Would that I were better than I 
am! Would that I could express 
in my works that divine beauty, 
after which my spirit yearns; but 
on which mortal eyes have never 
gazed!’ Thus he struggles on—all 
imperfect, and conscious of imper- 
fection in his character ; yet striving 
after something nobler and holier 
‘with groanings that cannot be ut- 
tered,’ and working out labours of 
art, for ever unsatisfying and in- 
complete; yet bearing the germ of 
something higher than Greek or 
Roman knew. Even his counte- 
nance bears the marks of the change. 
There is nowhere the exquisite pro- 
portion and chiselled perfection of 
the earlier type among the more 
highly developed races. The most 
regular forms and features now 
belong to Easterns rather than 
Europeans, and among Europeans 
to the lower rather than the higher 
nations. But in losing regularity 
and proportion there has come in a 
new element, making often  ill- 
formed features nobler than the 
most perfect ones of old. The per- 
fect balance of the Greek type 
seemed always to exclude progres- 
sion; it was at the best cold, and 
fixed, and somewhat hard. The 
face of many a modern man or 
woman, With no pretence to equal 
beauty, raises our thoughts and 
rarms the blood in our hearts, as 
if we beheld the foregleams of an 
immortal day. 

If this great difference be true 
concerning ancient and modern 
feeling ; if, indeed, Christianity has 
been to the life of humanity what 
regeneration is to the life of the 
individual—the beginning of an ex- 
istence far less complete after its 
kind, because aspiring after an in- 
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finite height ; then there is explained 
to us much which else seems inex- 
plicable. And if modern art is ever 
to bear to modern life the relation 
of ancient art to ancient life, then it 
must in some way embody this 
mysterious change: it must not 
give us perfection but progressive- 
ness; not completeness of mortal 
plenitude, but rather— 


The prophecy and intimation, 

The taint and feeble adumbration, 

Of that great world of light which lies 
Behind all human destinies, 


In a singular way architecture 
forms the exponent, above all other 
arts, of the Bienes between an- 
cient and modern thought. The 
Grecian temple was a house for 
gods, whereto they might descend 
from Olympus, and take up their 
abode. ‘The Gothic church is man’s 
place of prayer, where he raises 
the clasped hands of the vaulted 
roof in supplication, or points the 
finger of faith in the soaring spire 
up to the sky. The Grecian tem- 
ple was of simplest unity of form. 
A few terms suffice us now to de- 
fine the form of every one of them, 
whether circular or rectangular, 
with six columns in the portico, or 
eight or ten, in antis, or prostyle, or 
peripteral. Add a few measure- 
ments, and the mention of the style, 
whether Doric, or Ionic, or Corin- 
thian, and the whole plan of the 
temple is revealed. But who can 
reduce the infinite variety of a 
Christian cathedral to any such 
simple formula? On its common 
outline of a cross every conceivable 
addition and variation has been 
made, till it is all a labyrinth from 
erypt to tower. Thus surely also 
are our minds varied and multi- 
farious, and full of labyrinthine in- 
volutions, as compared with those 
of men of the old world. The most 
acute and divinely-gifted Greek was 
a simple being at heart, compared 
to the complex nature of any fully 
developed character of our times; 
and if by chance now we meet with 
one remarkable for single-hearted- 
ness and simplicity, instantly we 
say— He seems to belong to an 
earlier age; he is like an old Greek, 
or an old Roman.’ 
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To the north of the Parthenon 
stands the remaining great relic of 
the Acropolis—the Erechtheum, 
with the beautiful portico of the 
Pandroseum, supported by the Cary- 
atids. How lovely these figures 
are there is no need to tell to any 
who have seen the one robbed for 
our Elgin gallery. The whole tem- 
ple must have been singularly beau- 
tiful, with its triple porticoes and 
Ionic columns, the most perfect 
ever built. Here, as the legend 
runs, did Poseidon and Pallas con- 
tend for the possession of Attica, and 
the marks of the sea-god’s trident, 
and the salt spring which flowed at 
his command, long attested his 
efforts; while close beside grew 
Minerva’s olive tree, the parent of 
all the olives in the land, and so 
filled with the life the goddess had 
bestowed, that when burned down to 
the earth by the Persians, it threw 
forth within two days a fresh stem 
a cubit long. Here also, in the 
western part of the temple, were 
preserved the sacred serpent, the 
silver-footed throne of Xerxes, the 
sword of Mardonius, and the golden 
lamp which, burning night and day, 
was fed with oil but once a year. 
But the glory of the shrine was the 
image of Minerva Polias carved in 
olive-wood, and affirmed to have 
fallen down from heaven. ‘The 
sacred Peplus was borne as an offer- 
ing to this statue, in the quinquen- 
nial Panathenaic procession, whose 
sculptured memorial we behold in 
the bas-reliefs of the frieze torn 
by Lord Elgin from the Parthenon. 
Can we afford to smile at this 
thought, of the Athenian people 
bearing their tributary robe to that 
poor wooden image, and preferring 
her to this honour, because of her 
supposed celestial origin, over the 
gorgeous Minerva Parthenos of 
ivory and gold, in the Parthenon, 
and the gigantic Minerva Proma- 
chus of bronze, in the open Acro- 
polis, whose gilded spear glittered 
away all down the gulf of Sala- 
mis? Truly, till Madonnas, old and 
new, cease to receive jewels, and 
robes, and candles, from Christian 
sovereigns and nations, we need not 
cast much scorn upon Athens and 
her Virgin Goddess. True, Minerva 
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was Goddess of War, as well as of 
the arts of Peace. But is there not 
in Brittany a certain church, dedi- 
cated to Notre Dame DE LA HAINE, 
whither men go to implore venge- 
ance upon their enemies? ‘ The 
most Catholic King’ embroidering a 
petticoat for Mary of Nazareth, was 
hardly a great advance upon Peri- 
cles heading the procession bearing 
the Peplus to the image of Minerva 
Polias. 

The remaining ruins of the Acro- 
polis detained us but a little time, 
and soon we were wandering round 
beneath the hill, past the caves 
called the Prison of Socrates, and 
the ruined temple of Triptolemus, 
by the banks of Tlyssus, and the 
magnificent theatre of Herodes 
Atticus, the first great private phi- 
lanthropist of history, who spent the 
enormous treasures he had disco- 
vered in building baths and bake- 
houses and theatres for the people. 
Oh, saddest science of political 
economy! must we ever pause to 
question whether deeds of splendid 
liberality and generosity have done 
harm rather than good; and, not 
guided by the one principle of 


‘helping men to a themselves,’ 


have tended to degrade and weaken 
those they sought to benefit, till, 
like the Roman populace, ‘Panem 
et Circenses’ became the sole cry of 
those whose pride of citizenship had 
once outweighed the pride of 
haughtiest kings? 

Now we have passed through the 
arch of Adrian, with its double in- 
scription, ‘This is Athens, the old 
city of Theseus,’ and on the other 
side, ‘This is Athens, the new city 
of Adrian.’ And near at hand stood 
the temple which it was the glory 
of Adrian’s heart to have completed 
after Pisistratus, and Antiochus, 
and a whole associated body of 
princes in later times had striven to 
do so in vain. It is hard to con- 
ceive what must have been the 
grandeur of this building in its 
prime. On a wide, open plain, near 
the banks of. Ilyssus, was formed 
a raised platform, supported by a 
buttressed wall four stadia (half a 
mile) in circumference. On this 
peribolus were erected altars, statues, 
and other fitting adornments, and 
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in the midst rose the magnificent 
temple, surrounded by its hundred 
and twenty-four columns of Pen- 
telic marble, each column sixty feet 
in length, and six feet in diameter 
—a stupendous forest of marble 
trees! ‘The building was, as it is 
called, decastyle, having ten columns 
in each portico, and of these there 
were four rows in depth, while 
double colonnades lined the long- 
extended flanks. The roof was 
open to the blue sky, where Olym- 
pian Jove had his abode, and on 
the angles of the pediment, doubt- 
less, hovered his eagles, even as we 
yet may see on the bas-reliefs of 
another temple of the time, pre- 
served in the.Capitol at Rome. The 
Corinthian order, of which the 
temple was built, would seem the 
fittest of all for an edifice of the 
kind—not meant to be sublimely 
chaste and perfect like the Parthe- 
non, but rich and gorgeous and 
eens as befitted the ‘Father of 
gods and men.’ Vitruvius tells us 
that the Doric typifies the propor- 
tions of stalwart manhood, the 
Ionic those of the matron, and the 
Corinthian those of that fair young 
maiden on whose grave Callimachus, 
the architect, found the acanthus 
growing through a basketful of 
flowers left there by her mourning 
mother. But this poetic compari- 
son of styles and proportions seems 
to me to fail wofully in expressing 
the feeling conveyed by the differ- 
ent orders. The Doric is essentially 
the fitting order for the fane of the 
Virgin Pallas—so severely chaste 
and noble. The Ionic suited well 
the Ephesian Diana, or such dreams 
in marble as the Apteral Victory. 
But for Jove, the king of the gods, 
or Baal, the great sun deity, there 
would seem nothing so well fitting 
as the magnificent Corinthian—so 
stately and rich and grand. This 
Olympium must have been to the 
ancient world what St. Peter’s is to 
us in our time—the place where the 
sense of the magnificent is raised to 
its height, and that side of religious 
feeling is excited which is of the 
more outward sort, and finds its 
proper expression in Peans and Te 
Deums. 

Alas! of all that glorious fane 
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only fifteen columns now remain, 
thirteen in one group together, and 
two others alone at the opposite 
extremity. Till a month or two 
before my arrival these two had 
had a brother standing between 
them; but he had fallen in an 
earthquake, and the stately shaft 
lay shattered on the ground. Very 
soon will the Olympium of Athens 
be like that of Corinth :— 


Two or three columns and many a stone, 
Marble and granite with moss overgrown, 


Shall we add, with Byron— 


Out upon time, it will leave no more 
Of the things that were than the things 
before ; 

Out upon time, who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to 
grieve 

O’er the things that have been and the 
things which must be; 

What we have seen our sons shall see— 

Remnants of things which have past away, 

Fragments of stone reared by creatures of 
clay. 


It becomes but natural to quote 
Byron in Greece, where he has left 
the purest of his fame. Even as we 
turned away from the temple, I read 
his familiar name in Greek cha- 
racters on a street we were enter- 
ing; and my kind guide, who had 
preceded him to Greece, and fought 
through the war by his side, had 
much to tell of the cool, sound 
sense and clear insight into the 
purposes of those around him, 
which mingled and contrasted with 
his wild enthusiasm, as if he were 
two different men at different hours. 

It needs not to follow out much 
further the story of my first happy 
day at Athens. Left alone to rest 
before the late dinner to which I 
was hospitably bidden, I soon wan- 
dered out again by myself to 
explore still further the chief 
places of interest; and leaving the 
‘Temple of Theseus to be entered on 
a later day, I found my way to the 
Agora and the Pnyx. There, on 
the little platform, ascended by two 
or three steps, hewn out of the 
living rock, had stood Pericles and 
Demosthenes swaying the turbulent 
hosts, which filled the vast space 
below, with their mighty words, 
even as the wind waves and rocks 
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the trees of the forest. It is all 
lonely now. Not a living being 
was in sight, and all that surging 
multitude were replaced by the 
wild flowers growing freely and 
undisturbed where once their eager 
feet had trampled all the ground. 
Thus I wandered on, turning 
towards the Acropolis, and stood 
under a cliff of rocks, on whose face 
steps and seats had here and there 
been cut. The circular space in 
front, of some half acre in extent, 
was closed in below, on the lower 
slopes of the hill, by a range of 
smaller rocks, forming a natural 
theatre, and not forbidding the eye 
to pass over them to the wide 
plains below—to the Temple of 
Theseus and the olive groves be- 
yond, and the grand line of Parnassus 
sweeping down towards Marathon. 
To the left, beyond the Pirzeus, lay 
the whole gulf of Salamis and the 
hills of Corinth and Achaia. I sat 
down in that spot—as lonely a one 
as the Pnyx, and bearing a still 
deeper interest; for this was the 
Areopagus. Here, where, in the 
dawn of history, the grey fathers of 
Athens had held their solemn coun- 
cils—here had stood St. Paul, and 
these rocks over my head had 
echoed that oration whose interest 
will never pass away, while the 
themes of the eloquence of Pericles 
and Demosthenes and _Isocrates 
have become things of a bygone 
world. For ever must that ques- 
tion return, Is He—He, the un- 
nameable , Presence, to whom not 
only the altars of Athens, but all 
the hearts of men, bear a dedication 
—is He, indeed, the ‘Unknown 
God’— unknown to wisest souls 
then—unknown to us all for ever- 
more? Or did, indeed, that great 
and valiant soul of the Apostle 
learn of Him, and reveal Him, 
making Him henceforth (as men 
have boasted) known to the Chris- 
tian child as Plato and Socrates 
never knew Him? Surely the 
truth lies in a deeper conception 
than we readily frame of the rela- 
tion of human thought to that 
transcendant knowledge. Surely 
we shall come at last to understand 
that though there was a knowledge 
which the Athenians lacked, and 
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which Paul brought to them, yet 
also God is never wholly unknown 
to His creatures, be they never so 
humble of intellect; nor ever 
wholly known by them, be they 
never so clear of brain, and confi- 
dent of belief, and ready to define 
His awful nature in creeds which 
Christian children may, indeed, re- 
peat, but which the spirit of Plato 
in heaven might shudder to hear. 
True as they are grand were the 
words of England’s greatest divine : 
‘Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the 
doings of the Most High, whom 
although to know be life, and joy to 
make mention of His name, yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that 
we know Him not as, indeed, He 
is, neither can know Him; and that 
our safest eloquence concerning 
Him is our silence, whereby we 
confess without confession that His 
glory is inexplicable, His greatness 
beyond our capacity and reach.’* 
gain I wandered on, and found 
myself beside a fountain, round 
which a group of young women 
were drawing water. As each one 
filled her classic-shaped vessel she 
raised it on her head, and stood up 
as graceful as one of the old marble 
Caryatids in the Pandroseum above 
us. There is certainly something 
hereditary in the motions of differ- 
ent nations. The Roman women 
to this day, with their proud busts 
and noble heads, seem like the 
massive statues of their own sculp- 
tors vivified. And in Egypt the 
poor labourers in the fields work in 
strings in the precise angular atti- 
tude, with backs curved inward 
rather than outward, which seems 
to us so unnatural in the paintings 
and bas-reliefs copied into our 
books from the tombs. Very 
friendly and pleasant were these 
Athenian maidens as I sat down by 
their fountain, and asked to drink 
out of one of their water-jars, and 
made the best of the few words we 
could interchange. There is some- 
thing wonderfully pleasant, I think, 
in the remembrance of those little 
kindly deeds received from those 
with whom we have no one tie save 
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that of our common humanity, but 
who acknowledge that claim freely 
and simply. Living in England, 
especially in the country, we have a 
definite relation of friendship, or 
acquaintanceship, or of employer or 
employed, with all whom we meet; 
or if there chance to be a stranger 
pass our door, the fact of his being 
a stranger constitutes a sort of 
claim to attention. In London all 
this is altered, and we see around 
us thousands of whom we know 
nothing, nor expect to know any- 
thing in this world, save that they 
are men and women hurrying on 
their way between the same solemn 
gates of Birth and Death through 
which we also go. And out of that 
sense of simple human brotherhood, 
which the strong tide of life surg- 
ing around us brings to our hearts, 
We gain, perhaps, a warmer desire 
than elsewhere to bless these un- 
known brothers and sisters, the 
children of our Father. 


Men my brothers, men the workers, 
Ever working something new, 


With the glorious future before 
them, here and hereafter— 


What they have done but the earnest 
Of the things which they shall do, 


But far away from the crowds of 
great cities, in some quiet walk in 
foreign lands, how good it is to 
have some one approach us with 
gentle words and looks, and inter- 
change a few bright, kindly glances 
ere we part to meet never again on 
this side eternity! How often I 
have thanked in my heart the 
sweet Tuscan contudine, who used 
to come and sit beside me wherever 
I rested on the flowery banks of 
their vineyards, and beg so cour- 
teously to know if their doing 
so would not disturb me; and 
the grave old Turks who have for- 
gotten their solemnity of gait in 
haste to save me from the trampling 
of an unseen camel; and the Arab 
women and Syrians and Maronites, 
who have playfully stroked my 
shoulder when they found I could 
not converse with them, as much as 


* Hooker’s Eccles. Pol., Book i. 
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to say, ‘Never mind; though you 
don’t know Arabic, I like you all 
the same !’ 

An hour or two later, bathed and 
refreshed, I was seated at my kind 
friend’s table, listening to stores 
of information concerning Greece, 
ancient and modern, politics and 
art and literature, his own recon- 
dite discoveries concerning the phi- 
losophic school which flourished at 
Athens for nine centuries on Plato’s 
endowment, and the newest books 
which had issued from the London 
press while I had been wander- 
ing in the East. By-and-by the 
stately gentleman in green velvet 
and gold, and huge white petti- 
coat, who might have been a 
chief of Klephts, but was only a 
footman, brought us coffee, and 


* Das Ende Polens.’ 
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left us to visit a noble library, 
and inspect a unique cabinet of 
coins of the Eastern empire, and 
talk to pleasant Greek ladies com- 
ing in to pass the evening. Much 
laughter and many jests and good 
stories dimly return to memory; the 
only one clearly remembered being 
that of a party of country servants 
in the British Museum, who asked 
whether the broken metopes of the 
Elgin Gallery were not intended as 
a memorial of the dreadful mutila- 
tions occasioned by railway acci- 
dents! 

Good-night! good-night! thank 
you for my happy day at Athens. 

‘Shall I come for you in the 
morning,’ said my host, ‘and take 
you a walk through the groves of 
the Academe?’ 


TRANSLATION OF COUNT PLATEN’S LINES, ‘DAS ENDE 
POLENS,’ 


[Written on the occasion of a false report that Warsaw had been taken on the 28th of 


February (1831 ? ) and Poland made a Russian province. 


The reader will recollect that 


the words ‘Finis Polonie’ were said to be those uttered by Kosciusko when he fell 
wounded in the battle of Malikovice in 1794, but were disclaimed by him in his letter 
to the Comte de Ségur.—See Sutherland Edwards, vol, i, p. 3.] 


7. noble hearts beneath the sod! grudge not the blood you’ve shed, 

The time will come when pilgrim hands shall deck with flowers 
your bed : 

The poet too will hither haste, and sing in fearless strain 

This hecatomb to Liberty, round Warsaw’s ramparts slain ; 

Nor shall your grave be hard to find by those who tread this ground, 

A giant form—great Nemesis—sits watching on its mound. 


What boots it that a thousand foes have fall’n beneath your sword ? 
The life-blood of a single Pole is worth a Cossack horde : 

And though the tyrant’s slaves may lie, here mingled in one grave, 
With those who lavish’d all, and then life for their country gave: 
Fair Freedom’s trophy on this spot your country yet shall see, 

And your Simonides shall sing this new Thermopylae. 


Epmunp W. Heap. 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH SPAIN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 


VERYBODY who cares about 
English history ought to be 
yery grateful to Sir John Romilly 
for the pains he is taking to bring 
the materials within reach of all 
who are disposed to make the right 
use of them. To some of the 
volumes which are in the course of 
publication under his direction, it 
will perhaps be objected that they 
contain much that is of no interest 
and of no value. But such objec- 
tions proceed from persons who are 
either without experience in the 
kind of work, or without the faculty 
of drawing just conclusions from 
such experience as they have. Let 
any one who is seriously desirous to 
make out a doubtful passage in 
history, ask to see a document from 
which he expects to get some light; 
and let him receive in reply, not a 
copy of the document itself, but a 
set of extracts containing only so 
much of it as is judged to be of any 
value. He will feel at once that 
another man’s judgment cannot be 
trusted in such a matter, and will 
want to see the rest. Now one 
man’s case is the case of every man 
in similar circumstances; and 
therefore, where original documents 
are not too bulky for publication, 
let them by all means be printed 
entire; and where they are, let us 
have, not specimens and selections, 
but descriptive catalogues—com- 
plete, exact, and full; with access to 
the originals as easy as it can be 
made. ‘The only process which can 
be trusted for separating the ore 
from the refuse is to pass the whole 
lump through the mind of a man of 
genius. But men of genius are few, 
and scattered about nobody knows 
where, and not to be commanded. 
Their minds will act upon the rude 
mass if they are brought into con- 
tact with it; but if the mind is in 
the country and the matter in the 
Record Office, there will be small 


chance of meeting —especially if 
there be no means of knowing that 
it is there. 

Of the plan, form, and conditions 
of this undertaking it is not neces- 
sary to speak: they are sufficiently 
well known; us well as the general 
character of the many works, hither- 
to existing only in manuscript, 
which have already appeared. 
These differ, of course, very much, 
both in intrinsic value and in the 
skill of the several editors. But 
there is probably none among them, 
the possession of which, in a fair 
and convenient volume, by his own 
fireside, has not been of great ser- 
vice to some industrious student. 
And as they can all be obtained 
separately for a moderate price, we 
may look forward to a time when 
every student will be able to pro- 
vide himself with what he wants 
for his own particular purposes; 
and many minds, qualified in other 
respects for the business, but de- 
barred hitherto by mere necessities 
of time and place, will be free to 
work upon the materials thus 
brought within their reach. 

The enormous masses of original 
correspondence preserved in public 
archives, which are the real and 
authentic records of past transac- 
tions, cannot, of course, be dealt 
with in this way. But though they 
cannot be printed, they may be 
calendared; and we feel no doubt 
that the series of Calendars of State 
Papers now in progress will be 
found not less serviceable to histo- 
rical inquiry than the printed Chro- 
nicles and Memorials. Of course 
they must be used as directories to 
the originals, not as substitutes for 
them. But the convenience of 
having your directory always at 
your elbow, instead of having to 
seek it at a public office within 
office hours, may be appreciated 
without a trial. For many things, 


* Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, relating to the Negotiations 
between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. Vol. 1. 


Henry Vl, 1485—1509. 


Edited’ by G. A. Bergenroth. 


Published by authority of the 


Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 


London ; Longman and Co. 1862. 
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indeed, they will be themselves 
sufficient: dates, for instance, and 
names. Having once seen the 
originals, and ascertained for your- 
self that the calendar is correct in 
such particulars as it gives, you 
may safely use it ever after to re- 
fresh your memory in those par- 
ticulars; and the saving of time 
will be considerable. And, indeed 
—although we hope they will not 
be used as helps for the invention, 
and vouchers for the authentication, 
of historical romances—the abstracts 
themselves, if well and faithfully 
executed, and properly used, may, 
even without the originals, be 
made to yield a great deal of 
genuine history to a careful stu- 
dent. By any one who is tolerably 
familiar with what was previously 
known of the reign of Henry VII.— 
but remember that this is a pro- 
vision which cannot be dispensed 
with—the Calendar of State Papers 
relating to his negotiations with 
Spain may be read straight through 
without any difficulty in following 
the story, and will be found to 
throw a great deal of light into the 
obscurer passages of that reign. 
Its use in this way we shall try 
presently to exhibit in a real ex- 
ample on a large scale, which will 
be more satisfactory than any criti- 
cism. But we must first say a few 
words about the work itself; which 
is in many ways remarkable. 

M. Bergenroth, being a man of 
an exploring and adventurous spirit, 
took a fancy, on his own account, to 
explore the archives of Simancas; 
in the hope, we believe, of disin- 
terring the buried secrets of the 
English Tudors; and had already 
commenced his work when Sir John 
Romilly took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to engage him as an ally 
in his own great undertaking. If 
it was by accident, never was acci- 
dent more fortunate; for, besides 
an amount of diligence itself un- 
common, and a spirit unconquer- 
able by difficulties and hardships 
(his conditions, as to fire, food, and 
lodging, seem to have been harder 
than those of a siege in winter), he 
brought to the task a faculty, un- 
suspected apparently by himself, 
which enabled him to perform a 
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service such as very few men could 
have performed in any circum- 
stances with any amount of dili- 
gence. A considerable portion of 
the correspondence was in cipher, 
and the key was not to be found. 
To a man who ‘had never in his 
life occupied himself with endea- 
vouring to decipher any despatch,’ 
a keyless cipher might well seem a 
lock safe enough to satisfy Mr. 
Hobbs. Nevertheless, M. Bergen- 
roth sueceeded in making keys to 
open all these locks, and drew forth 
the contents in intelligible lan- 
guage, giving a sense so natural, 
and so free from difficulties and 
inconsistencies, that it is impossible 
to read the correspondence carefully 
and consecutively without being 
satisfied of its substantial correct- 
ness. The particulars are so many, 
and so complicated with each other, 
that no ingenuity could have made 
them fit with a false interpretation. 
And, to remove all doubt, it so hap- 
pened that upon a fresh search, 
made after M. Bergenroth had 
‘nearly completed all his keys, 
some of the original keys were dis- 
covered—one complete, and frag- 
ments of two others—which fully 
confirmed his conjectures. 

Exact copies of all these ciphered 
despatches (along, we presume, with 
copies in extenso of all other papers 
described in the Calendar, of which 
the originals are not accessible in 
England) have been deposited in 
the Record Office, and will, no 
doubt, be scrutinized by the expert. 
We shall confine ourselves to the 
Calendar itself; in which are en- 
tered, in strict chronological order, 
all the MSS. at Simancas relating 
to the negotiations with England 
during the reign of Henry VIL, 
many from other archives, and 
some also from printed collections, 
where they serve to fill up blanks 
in the correspondence, and throw 
light on what goes before and after. 
Distinct references are given to the 
places where the originals remain; 
addresses, indorsements, and _ par- 
ticulars of that kind are carefully 
inserted ; and the contents are indi- 
cated by abstracts, full enough to 
be easily understood, with transla- 
tions of the more important pas- 
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sages; the accuracy of which we 
shall take for granted. The whole 
seems to be done with very good 
judgment; and, indeed, we find the 
general structure and arrangement 
of the volume so sound and service- 
able that we hope it will be taken, in 
all points but one, as a model for other 
calendars of similar documents. 

The one part which we cannot 
recommend for imitation is the 
historical commentary upon the 
contents of the volume, which occu- 
pies the greater part of the intro- 
duction, and which, even if it were 
better in its kind than it is, would 
in our opinion be better away. 
These publications profess to give 
us, not history, but the materials for 
history, or information where they 
are to be found. Everything that 
helps to authenticate, elucidate, or 
correct the documents themselves 
—all particulars therefore concern- 
ing their history, their condition, 
their authorship, &c.—are welcome ; 
and no one is so likely as the com- 
piler of the Calendar to be able to 
supply such information. But we 
should doubt the expediency of 
assigning to him the further task 
of reading a lecture on the history 
of the events to which they relate, 
even if we thought it expedient 
that such a lecture should be made 
part of the work. The tastes and 
faculties which make a good ex- 
plorer, collector, decipherer, ar- 
ranger, elucidator, abstracter, and 
editor of large bundles of miscel- 
laneous correspondence, are not the 
tastes and faculties which make a 
good interpreter of their historical 
significance; and even where the 
same man has the requisite qualifi- 
cations for both offices, the time 
and attention required by each will 
interfere with that required by the 
other. In this case, if we had 
judged M. Bergenroth by the histo- 
rical part of his introduction, we 
should have rated him much below 
his real merits; and if we were now 
to enter into a discussion of it, we 
should use up our space in expos- 
ing what we conceive to be over- 
sights and errors. But we prefer 
to pass his speculations by, and 
endeavour to give some notion of 
the value of his work. 
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Now the best way to exhibit the 
true value of a collection like this 
would be to compare it with the 
history of the time as we now have 
it, and show in what particulars it 
confirms what was doubtful, cor- 
rects what was erroneous, supplies 
what was wanting, and explains 
what was obscure. And though we 
cannot, within the limits assigned 
us, attempt to do this for the whole, 
we may do it fora part. The chief 
business of the Spanish ambassador 
in England—of whose correspond- 
ence so large a portion, including 
its most secret passages, is thus un- 
expectedly laid upon the table—was 
to negotiate the treaties of marriage 
between the Princess Katharine and 
the Princes Arthur and Henry; 
though (the promise of the mar- 
riage, and the apprehension of a 
breach, being used on both sides as 
an engine for the accomplishment 
of other purposes) it mixes itself up 
directly or indirectly with all the 
business of the reign. From the 
abstracts of the correspondence be- 
fore us, taken in connexion with 
the other business of the time, we 
propose to collect the history of the 
first of these negotiations, and to 
present it in a continuous narrative. 
For the business of the time we 
shall refer, as our principal autho- 
rity, to Bacon’s History of Henry 
VII. as set forth in the last edition 
of his works, in which the editor 
professes to have pointed out in 
foot-notes all the inaccuracies he 
has been able to detect, and sup- 
plied such omissions as seemed 
to be material; and which, taking 
the original and the notes together, 
contains, we believe, the latest, the 
completest, and the most accurate 
account of that reign now extant. 
What parts of our narrative come 
from this history thus corrected, 
and what from the Calendar, will 
appear by the references; and the 
reader will thus be enabled to form 
some estimate of the value of this 
new contribution. It may be worth 
while, however, to warn him before- 
hand that its tendency in all sub- 
stantial matters is to confirm, not 
to upset, the received interpreta- 
tion. Of Henry, as seen through 
the eyes of Dr. de Puebla (to whom, 
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we presume, he showed about as 
much of himself as he thought ex- 
pedient), we see a great deal, and 
that, too, in many moods, and under 
many trials; but he is always, in 
every feature and every gesture, 
the same man whom we seemed to 
know so well from Bacon’s descrip- 
tion. Of his relations with foreign 
powers we learn many new particu- 
lars, but nothing at variance with 
the general character of his foreign 
policy as previously expounded. The 
story of Perkin Warbeck remains as 
Bacon left it: mention of him 
occurs from time to time; but the 
dates and particulars all fit into our 
received narrative, and what was 
doubtful and obscure before re- 
mains doubtful and obscure still. 
Of home affairs the correspondence 
tells us hardly anything. We see 
that Henry was his own prime 
minister; that he had his principal 
counsellors always about him, and 
held ‘great councils’ not unfre- 
quently; that his government was 
strong, and his coffers well filled. 
But of the tragic incidents of the 
time—such as the executions of his 
mother’s brother-in-law and the 
Earl of Warwick, the rebellion in 
Cornwall, and the wars with Scot- 
land—we hear either nothing at all, 
or only enough to fix the dates; 
while of proceedings in Parliament, 
which we should have expected a 
foreign ambassador to watch care- 
fully and report continually, there 
is so little said, that, though we 
believe there are one or two pas- 
sages from which it might be in- 
ferred that a Parliament did at that 
time form part of the Constitution 
of England, we doubt whether it 
could be proved out of De Puebla’s 
correspondence that any Parliament 
met during the period over which 
it ranges. Nevertheless, in the 
scarcity of original materials be- 
longing to this reign, it is some- 
thing to be assured that the old 
story is true. And with this warn- 
ing to moderate expectation, we pro- 
ceed to our history. 


Of the negotiation of the mar- 
riage between Prince Arthur and 
the Princess Katharine, Bacon’s 
account, though short and without 
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details, requires only the alteration 
of a word to make it complete in all 
that is material. 


This marriage [he says] was almost seven 
years in treaty, which was in part caused 
by the tender years of the marriage-couple ; 
especially of the Prince. But the true reason 
was that these two princes, being princes of 
great policy and profound judgment, stood 
a great while looking one upon another’s 
fortunes, how they would go; knowing well 
that in the mean time the very treaty itself 
gave abroad in the world a reputation of a 
strait conjunction and amity between them, 
which served on both sides to many pur- 
poses that their several affairs required, and 
yet they continued still free, But in the 
end, when the fortunes of both the princes 
did grow every day more and more pros- 
perous and assured, and that looking all 
about them they saw no better conditions, 
they shut it up. 


Substitute ‘ fourteen’ for ‘seven,’ 
and this account of the matter, 
though it may be abundantly illus- 
trated, will hardly be either cor- 
rected or improved by the most 
particular narrative of the successive 
phases of the negotiation as they 
appear in this correspondence. Ba- 
con was not aware that the terms 
of the marriage had been discussed, 
arranged, and by one of the parties 
even ratified, as early as March, 
1489; and he took the renewal of 
the suspended negotiation at the 
end of 1494 for the commencement 
of it. But the fact that it ranged 
over a period so much longer 
than he supposed, and that it was 
so suspended and renewed, is in 
perfect accordance with his expla- 
natory comment, and affords addi- 
tional and conclusive evidence of 
its accuracy. 

Prince Arthur was born on the 
22nd of September, 1486. During 
the greater part of the following 
year Henry was engaged in the sup- 
pression of a formidable rebellion; 
a pretender to the Crown having 
sprung up in the person of a young 
man, announced as the real son of 
the late Duke of Clarence, and sup- 
ported in his pretension by some of 
the most considerable persons in 
England, by the Lady Margaret in 
Flanders,— not without the coun- 
tenance, it was to be presumed, of 
the King of the Romans and the 
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Archduke,—and by all Ireland. 
After extinguishing this rebellion 
by the decisive victory of Stokefield 
(in which all the principal English 
leaders were killed, and the pre- 
tender himself made prisoner), and 
after some time spent in quenching 
the embers that still smouldered in 
the northern counties, Henry re- 
turned towards London in the au- 
tumn of 1487, with all the reputation 
due to complete success. He was 
met on the way by two embassies,— 
both relating to a war newly broken 
out between the King of France and 
the Duke of Brittany. One was 
from the French King, entreating 
him not to interfere: the other from 
the Duke, asking for aid. 

The avowed ground of quarrel on 
the French King’s part was the pro- 
tection and succour of rebels,—a 
cause in which Henry could very 
well sympathize with him; but his 
real object was known to be the re- 
annexation of Brittany to France— 
a thing which he was much inte- 
rested in preventing; as that which 
would materially increase the power 
of a dangerous, unfriendly, and ag- 
gressive neighbour, and this at a 
time when he could not rely on the 
friendship of any of his other next 
neighbours: Flanders and Ireland 
having just shown themselves ac- 
tively hostile, and the Scotch and 
English people (though their Kings 
were now friendly disposed) being 
at all times ready to quarrel. But 
Henry had reason at that time to 
think that the re-annexation of 
Brittany would prove too much for 
the. young King. The Duke of 
Orleans, first prince of the blood 
and second person in France, was 
himself one of the protected rebels, 
and had the chief direction of the 
Duke of Brittany’s affairs: Maxi- 
milian, King of the Romans, was an 
accepted suitor for the hand of his 
daughter and heiress: and an at- 
tempt to take Nantes, the capital 
city, had, after a six weeks’ siege, 
been abandoned a month or two 
before.* It appeared, therefore, 
that the Duke was not in danger of 
being overwhelmed by a sudden in- 


* Bacon, note 2, p. 70. 
} Cal. No. 15, p. 3. 
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vasion; that if the war went on he 
might reasonably rely for help on 
divisions within France, as well as 
succour from Flanders; and alto- 
gether that there was time for nego- 
tiation and a fair prospect of securing 
the independence of Brittany with- 
out going to war. 

NowW Spain, besides being inte- 
rested as England was, in preventing 
the general overgrowth of France, 
had at this time a particular motive 
for wishing to place her in diffi- 
culties. At the eastern end of the 
Pyrenean range, and on the French 
side of it, with a sea-board on the 
Gulf of Lyons, lay a district (then 
called Roussillon, now the Eastern 
Pyrenees) which had been pledged 
by Ferdinand’s father to Louis XI. 
for a sum of 300,000 crowns, and 
of which Ferdinand was very an- 
xious to recover possession. Thus 
England and Spain had a common 
interest in uniting against France, 
which gave a safe ground for alli- 
ance; and Ferdinand and Isabella 
having a daughter only a year older 
than Prince Arthur, Henry pro- 
posedt (probably through the com- 
missioners who were despatched to 
Spain in the middle of March to 
conclude a treaty of alliance) that a 
marriage between them should be 
arranged. The proposition was fa- 
vourably entertained, and on the 
30th of April a commission to con- 
clude a marriage between the In- 
fanta Katharine and Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, was appointed by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella.t The Spanish 
Commissioner arrived in England 
on the rst of June,§ and by the 7th 
of July a formal indenture had been 
drawn up, and the heads of the 
arrangement agreed upon.|| Thus 
Henry had at once secured one 
thing which his affairs at that time 
required—the reputation of a great 
alliance; while Ferdinand had ob- 
tained a hold upon Henry through 
which he hoped to make him an 
instrument for his other porposes. 

It soon appeared, however, that 
though their interests met in this 
point, they did not run altogether 
parallel. Henry wished to secure 


t Cal. _p. 6, last paragraph. 
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the friendship of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in the event of new troubles 
coming upon himself; and he wished 
also that Brittany should remain 
an independent duchy. Ferdinand, 
though the independence of Brittany 
was an object with him too, liked 
to do one thing at a time, and at 
this time was more especially bent 
upon the recovery of Roussillon; 
and supposing that the English 
were still ambitious to regain their 
lost conquests on the northern and 
western coasts of France, he con- 
ceived the project of engaging Henry 
in an invasive war, not merely for 
the independence of Brittany, which 
might be shortly settled and leave 
things as they were, but for the re- 
conquest of Normandy and Guienne, 
which would involve a great and 
long struggle; and he thought that 
by making this a condition of the 
alliance he could easily obtain his 
consent. His commissioners were 
accordingly instructed to introduce 
into the treaty of marriage a strange 
clause,—a clause binding Henry to 
declare war against France when- 
ever it suited Ferdinand and Isabella 
to do so, and not to make peace or 
truce without their consent; but 
leaving them at liberty to make peace 
when they pleased, provided only 
that they included him in it. Nor, 
when Henry objected to the incor- 
poration of such a clause in a treaty 
of marriage, would they consent to 
omit it, except on receiving his 
solemn promise that after the treaty 
of alliance and marriage was con- 
cluded, he wonld make war on 
France at their bidding.* The dif- 
ference, however, on this point was 
too material to be adjusted without 
a fresh reference to Spain, so that 
the negotiation remained where it 
was for the next three months. 
While this matter was under dis- 
cussion, Henry’s negotiations for 
the peaceful settlement of the quarrel 
between France and Brittany were 
going on diligently, and as it seemed 
not unhopefully. For the French 


* Cal. pp. 9, 10. 
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King was still professing to favour 
and wish them success; and had 
just sent word that he was ready to 
leave the whole business in Henry’s 
hands.t But a great and unex- 
pected change was close at hand. 
All this time Charles had been 
secretly maturing his military pre- 
parations. And within a fortnight 
of the day when De Puebla des- 
patched his report (15th July, 1488) 
applying for instructions with re- 
gard to the disputed war-clause, a 
great battle was fought—the battle 
of St. Aubin—in which the Duke 
of Orleans’ party (the reduction of 
which had been the French King’s 
pretence of quarrel) was completely 
overthrown, himself made prisoner, 
and Charles enabled to dictate a 
peace which established him in the 
possession of all the places he had 
won, and bound the Duke of Brit- 
tany not to call in foreign auxi- 
liaries.~ For the present, therefore, 
unless Henry chose to declare war 
against France on his own account, 
on the ground of false dealing, he 
could do no more. 

But this state of things did not 
last long; for on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, before the treaty was three 
weeks old, the Duke of Brittany 
died. The duchy descended to his 
daughter, then only twelve years of 
age. Charles immediately put in a 
claim to the rights of a guardian, 
and proceeded, by way of security, 
to take military possession of her 
towns.§ At last, therefore, he had 
fairly put off his mask. It was 
now plain that he intended to an- 
nex the duchy; and if he was to be 
prevented, Henry must act at once, 
and act by himself without waiting 
any longer for allies. 

In the beginning of October he 
sent an ambassador to Brittany, 
recommending a husband for the 
Duchess, and promising assistance.|| 
At the same time he sent a message 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, desiring 
their concurrence, and making some 
fresh proposal respecting the dis- 


+ June or July, 1488.—Cal, p. 6. 


§ Bacon, note 2, p. 76. 
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puted clause in the treaty, which 
would, of course, be affected by his 
altered relations with France. In 
the beginning of November he laid 
the case before a Great Council 
specially summoned for the pur- 
pose—‘the greatest council that 
was for many years without the 
name of Parliament.’ Finding 
them eager for war and ready to 
contribute, he proceeded to make 
his preparations; issued instruc- 
tions for the levying of an army; 
gave due warning of his course to 
the King of France; made a care- 
ful bargain with the Duchess of 
Brittany for the repayment of ex- 
penses; despatched: commissioners 
to conclude treaties of alliance for 
mutual action and assistance with 
the King of the Romans, the Arch- 
duke, and Ferdinand and Isabella; 
called a Parliament, and obtained a 
formal vote of supply; and finally, 
in the beginning of April, landed 
an army in Brittany strong enough 
to drive out the French—-a work in 
which they began so prosperously, 
and proceeded so rapidly, that, be- 
fore they had been there four 
months, Charles was fain to make 
peace, on terms which seemed to 
imply the abandonment of his pre- 
tensions ;* for on the 22nd of July 
a treaty was concluded at Frankfort 
between him and Maximilian, of 
which the principal condition was 
that he should restore to the 
Duchess all the towns he had con- 
quered since her father’s death, and 
withdraw his troops from the 
duchy—Maximilian engaging, on 
the part of the Duchess, that she 
should at the same time send away 
the English.t 

To this treaty Henry does not 
seem to have been otherwise a party 
than as the person who had the 
greatest stroke in bringing Charles 
into the condition which disposed 
him to accept the terms. Never- 
theless it answered his purpose in 
more ways than one. The attempt 
of France to annex Brittany by 
force had failed: so far the inde- 
pendence of the duchy was secured. 
It also made him more independent 
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of Spain; and so put him in a bet- 
ter condition for negotiation on the 
point where their interests severed. 
For the answer of Ferdinand and 
Isabella concerning the war-clause 
—arriving, probably, in November 
or December—had found him enter- 
ing upon an enterprise of doubtful 
issue, and ready to concede more 
than he would otherwise have done. 
That his consent to that clause 
should be a condition of their con- 
sent to the marriage, and should be 
not verbal, but recorded in a formal 
instrument, they were still deter- 
mined. They were willing only to 
let it be kept separate and secret, 
and to make the terms somewhat 
more equal; that is, that both par- 
ties should be alike bound to make 
war on the King of France at the 
request, and not to make peace 
without the consent, of the other; 
with the like exception in both 
cases; namely, the cession of Rous- 
sillon and Cerdaiia to Spain, which 
would leave Spain free; and of 
Normandy and Guienne to England, 
which would leave England free.t 
The equality was, indeed, only in 
appearance ; because Ferdinand 
wanted Roussillon and Cerdafia, 
and Henry did not want Normandy 
and Guienne. But at the time 
when these instructions arrived 
Henry was in the middle of his 
preparations, about to try the for- 
tune of war in a new field, without 
any ally to whom he could trust for 
effectual support. Ferdinand and 
Isabella were really desirous that 
Brittany should be rescued, and 
liberal in promises of help.§ On 
other points they were in a com- 
pliant mood. He knew that chance 
with management opens unforeseen 
ways out of difficulties. And upon 
the whole he judged the alliance to 
be worth the sacrifice, and resolved 
to accept the conditions. Commis- 
sioners, with instructions to that 
effect, had accordingly been de- 
spatched on the 19th of January, 
1488—9, and had already concluded 
a treaty, in which it was agreed, 
among other things, that as often 
as either party made war with 


¢ Cal. p. 25, No. 26. 
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France the other should do the 
same; and that England should not 
make peace without the consent of 
Spain, unless Normandy and Aqui- 
taine were restored; nor Spain 
without the consent of England, 
unless Roussillon and Cerdajia were 
restored. This treaty, having been 
signed by the commissioners on the 
27th of March, 1489, and ratified by 
Ferdinand and Isabella the next 
day, was delivered to Henry by the 
commissioners about the end of 
July ;* and all that was wanting to 
complete the transaction was a cor- 
responding ratification by Henry. 
But between the 19th of January 
and the end of July his position 
had been materially altered. The 
war in Brittany was not, indeed, 
quite over; for the treaty of Frank- 
fort had not yet been accepted by 
the Duchess, and Henry was at the 
time preparing to send reinforce- 
ments to his army there.t But he 
was no longer under anxiety for the 
fate of that enterprise. The Eng- 
lish had been successful wherever 
they met the French, both in Brit- 
tany and in Flanders, where they 
had at the same time rendered im- 
portant services to Maximilian.t 
No formidable difficulty confronted 
him requiring present co-operation. 
He could afford, therefore, to stand 
awhile and look on; and the ex- 
change of ratifications might wait 
till he saw what happened next. 
He appears to have met the occa- 
sion accordingly by sending another 
embassy to Spain, asking for addi- 
tional securities with regard to the 
payment of the marriage portion.§ 
But though the arrangement be- 
tween Charles and Maximilian 
would have answered Henry’s pur- 
poses well enough, it did not at all 
suit those of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; for while it left Roussillon 
in Charles’s hands, it also left his 
hands free. As soon, therefore, as 
they heard from their ambassadors 
in Brittany that the Duchess had 
accepted the treaty (which was in 
November, 1489), they took mea- 
sures to unsettle it. To their cap- 
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tains in Brittany, who had not 
hitherto been co-operating cordi- 
ally with the English, they sent 
‘imperative orders to concert every- 
thing with them.’|| To England 
they wrote that ‘the intention of 
the King of France was to disunite 
the Duchess from her friends, in 
order to take her duchy ;’ that ‘ this 
new friendship must be disturbed ? 
that she was under the influence of 
partisans of France, ‘it might even 
happen that she would put herself 
under the protection of Charles; 
that the greatest efforts must be 
made to counteract this influence, 
and induce her to put herself under 
the protection of England or Spain 
—one or other, or both.7 To any 
truce with the King of France—ex- 
cept on condition that he should 
respect the frontier, that the Eng- 
lish should retain the fortresses 
they held, and that the Spanish 
troops should not leave Brittany— 
they decidedly objected. At the 
same time, to prevent the King of 
Scots from combining with the 
French King, they hung out hopes 
to him of a marriage with one of 
their own daughters. And when, a 
few months later, they heard that 
the Pope was endeavouring to re- 
concile England and France, they 
instructed their ambassador in 
Rome to represent to him the im- 
policy of the proceeding; saying 
that if Spain and France were re- 
conciled, peace between England 
and France would follow; but that 
reconciliation between England and 
France would not involve peace be- 
tween France and Spain; for Spain 
could never make peace until Rous- 
sillon and Cerdaiia were restored.** 
To trouble the waters further, they 
proposed a marriage between their 
own son, Prince Juan, and the 
Duchess: a proposal which the 
Duchess (the better, perhaps, to 
keep secret her own engagement to 
Maximilian) affected to entertain; 
knowing, probably, that it was 
made only to obstruct a marriage 
in the French interest, and was not 
made in earnest.t{ 


* Cal. pp. 21—24.—Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry VIT. pp. 192—199. 
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If the object of these measures 
was to prevent a settlement,* they 
were not unsuccessful; for within 
twelve months after the treaty of 
Frankfort was arranged, we find 
Henry sending a new army of eight 
thousand men to assist the Duchess 
in defending Nantes against the 
French, and one of the English am- 
bassadors in Brittany sent back in 
great haste to hurry them,t so great 
and imminent the peril seemed 
then to be. And though the at- 
tempt on Nantes was not at that 
time persevered in, the news of the 
English succours having probably 
intercepted it, it was plain that 
another struggle for the duchy was 
impending. ‘The best chance for 
peace was a strong war-alliance 
against the aggressor; and it was 
now time for Henry to deal with 
the treaty which had been con- 
cluded by his commissioners a year 
and a half before, and still lay by 
him unratified. But it was not for 
nothing that he had stood awhile 
and looked on. Time had brought 
him what he wanted—a fair way 
out of his difficulty. On the 11th 
of September, 1490, he concluded a 
treaty with Maximilian, by which it 
was agreed that if either of them 
should, under certain specified con- 
tingencies, go to war with the King 
of France, the other should be 
bound to do the like within six 
months after being called on to do 
so; and that neither should make 
peace or truce without the other’s 
consent. On the 12th he concluded 
another (kept separate, we presume, 
that it might be kept secret), bind- 
ing both parti¢s, in consideration of 
aggressions already committed, to 
make actual war upon him within 
the next three years. In these con- 
ventions Ferdinand and Isabella 
were to be included if they chose. 
And it would appear that their am- 
bassadors in England had authority 
to consent; for on the 17th of Sep- 
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tember a public proclamation was 
issued, announcing the conclusion 
of a firm and perfect amity and 
confederation between the King of 
England, the King of the Romans, 
and the King and Queen of Spain— 
‘in the which confederation, among 
other things, it is comprised that if 
Charles, the French King, do in- 
vade, or do to be invaded, them, or 
any of them, or any of their sub- 
jects, or the Duchess of Bretayne, 
their ally, by sea or by land, then 
every of the three iings, of Romans, 
England, and Spain, shall declare 
himself enemy of the said French 
King, and make actually war 
against him by sea and by land, to 
the best of their powers, as soon as 
he thereunto shall be required by 
any of them,’ &c.t 

Now this arrangement, as includ- 
ing Maximilian in the alliance, was 
a better one, both for England and 
Spain, than the other; and it en- 
abled Henry, under plea of reduc- 
ing the terms of the several treaties 
into accordance with each other, to 
get rid of the objectionable condi- 
tion in the Spanish war-clause, or 
at least to render it nugatory. 

His handling of the matter strikes 
us as very characteristic; and as it 
will give us occasion to point out 
an error in the Calendar of some 
importance, and to remove thereby 
a difficulty which had nearly upset 
our faith in the evidence supplied 
by this kind of correspondence, we 
shall explain it somewhat in detail. 

Having first ratified the treaty of 
27th March, 1489 (already ratified by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and con- 
taining their consent to the mar- 
riage), he proceeded to draw up 
another, which was meant to super- 
sede those parts of it that related to 
the war. Beginning with a recita- 
tion of the clause whereby England 
was authorized to make peace with- 
out the consent of Spain upon the 
restoration of Normandy and Aqui- 


* It is stated in the Introduction (p. Ixxi) that Ferdinand and Isabella had in the mean 
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taine, and Spain without the con- 
sent of England upon the restora- 
tion of Roussillon and Cerdaiia;* it 
went on to say that whereas many 
points were left unsettled by the 
former treaty; and whereas a treaty 
had been since concluded between 
the King of the Romans and the 
King of England wherein the mode, 
form, &c., of making the war was 
more fully specified; and whereas 
it was fit that the three Kings 
should be all united in the same 
obligations: therefore the following 
articles had been agreed upon. Of 
these articles the first was framed 
in exact correspondence with the 
treaty of 11th September (already 
proclaimed), between Henry and 
Maximilian. It provided that in 
case of any aggression by the King 
of France against any territory be- 
longing to England or Spain, or 
against the Duchy of Brittany, if 
the injured party declared war 
against him, and within one year 
after such declaration personally 
invaded France at the head of a 
sufficient army, the other, having 
received due notice, should at the 
same time do the like. The second 
article corresponded to the treaty 
concluded with Maximilian on 12th 
September, and still, we suppose, 
kept secret. It stated that whereas 
Charles had offended all his neigh- 
bours, despoiled many of their pa- 
trimony, and even usurped terri- 
tories belonging to Spain, England, 
and Brittany, therefore Ferdinand 
and Henry bound themselves, di- 
rectly after the lapse of three years, 
or earlier if convenient, to declare 
war against him, and in their own 
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persons to invade France with an 
army sufficiently strong to main- 
tain itself, repel the enemy, and 
conquer the territories which he 
had taken from them; and to carry 
on the war, by land and sea, for the 
space of two years without inter- 
ruption. Nor shall either of the 
said Kings (it proceeded—and here 
we come to the critical point as 
between Henry and Ferdinand)— 
nor shall either of the said Kings 
discontinue the war within those 
two years without the express con- 
sent of the other, unless both on the 
part of England the Duchies of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, and on 
the part of Spain the Counties of 
Roussillon and Cerdajia, be re- 
covered from France, and reduced 
into possession of one or other of 
them;t in which case each may 
discontinue the war when he 
pleases. That is to say, neither 
was to withdraw unless both were 
satisfied; or, in plain English, Fer- 
dinand was not to make Henry help 
him to get back Roussillon, and 
then leave him to finish the war by 
himself. Other articles followed, 
relating to details of less impor- 
tance, and to some unsettled points 
about the marriage; and the whole 
concluded with a clause confirming 
so much of the former treaty as was 
not abrogated by this. 

This new treaty, or project of 
treaty, having, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, been duly signed and 
sealed, Henry immediately ap- 
pointed commissioners to deliver 
it to Ferdinand and Isabella, and to 
obtain from them a similar instru- 


ment in return. 
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But it was now Ferdinand’s turn 
to stand and look on; for unless he 
eould bind Henry to join him in 
the war when it suited him to be- 
gin it, without binding himself to 
continue at war when it suited him 
to make peace, the case stood very 
well for him as it was. Henry and 
Maximilian were going to war with 
France in behalf of Brittany: the 
very thing he wanted. Nor was it 
desirable to make the confederacy 
look too formidable by throwing his 
own weight into it. That the 
young Duchess should have support 
enough to encourage her in resist- 
ance, and yet not enough to make 
her seem unassailable, was the best 
condition for the game he was play- 
ing; and into this condition her 
affairs were now coming. Charles 
had, for the time, withdrawn from 
the attempt to obtain the duchy by 
force, and was now trying to do it 
by marriage. But in this race 
Maximilian had had the start of 
him; for a proxy marriage having 
been arranged between him and the 
Duchess in March, it was actually 
consummated—so far as actual con- 
summation could be effected by a 
ceremony in which the bridegroom 
was represented by the ‘ bootless 
calf’ of his ambassador—before the 
end of the year. The exact date is 
still doubtful; but we learn from 
these papers that as early as 4th 
July, Ferdinand knew the marriage 
to be in treaty ;* that in the follow- 
ing winter his ambassador in Brit- 
tany knew it had been concluded ;+ 
and ihat at the same time (by a 
rather suspicious coincidence) Fer- 
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tested against any truce. between 
France and Brittany, except on 
condition that the Spanish troops 
should remain—was, of his own ac- 
cord, recalling them; some picked 
men only being left at the special 
desire of Henry, who thought it 
dangerous that they should all be 
recalled. The pretexts for this 
measure were the winter season 
and the conclusion of a six-months’ 
truce with France. They were to 
be sent back in the spring. It 
so happened, however, that when 
spring came they were not in a con- 
dition to be sent back; and things 
happened in consequence which 
might have been (and perhaps 
were) expected. The proxy mar- 
riage, if allowed to stand—and the 
Duchess showed no disposition to 
repudiate it—was fatal to Charles’s 
project for obtaining the duchy by 
peaceful methods; but for violent 
methods it brought him help. He 
was not the only suitor whose hopes 
it extinguished. A great man of 
Brittany, hitherto a rival, became 
an ally. By his assistance, on the 
19th of February (which must have 
been during the truce, and in the 
absence of the Spanish troops), 
Nantes was delivered into the 
hands of the French; and in the 
beginning of April, Charles entered 
it in person on his way to further 
conquests.t 

Here then was the very case 
for war under the treaties. When 
the news reached Maximilian, he, 
as the injured party, commenced 
warlike preparations, and warned 
Henry to be ready within the time 


dinand—who had previously pro- 
. 


agreed on. When it reached Spain, 


. +.» dantes et concedentes plenam potestatem . . . . ipsas nostras literas patentes sic 
manu nostra subscriptas, et magno sigillo nostro sic, ut premittitur, sigillatas , . . . dandi, 
tradendi, et deliberandi, aliasque consimiles literas a praefatis petendi, exigendi, requirendi, 
et recipiendi,’ &c. 

The description applies, it will be seen, exactly to the instrument we have been 
speaking of ; which is printed in its proper place in Rymer, and of which a full abstract is 
given (a little out of its proper place) in the Calendar, from a copy at Simancas, not dated, 
but described in the indorsement as ‘The treaty which the King of England asked and 
desired to conclude with my Sovereign Lords the King and Queen of Spain.’ 

There is also in Rymer another treaty ot the same date, which was probably prepared 
as an alternative in case Ferdinand objected to sign the other, It contains no allusion to 
Maximilian or to the new war-convention, but consists of clauses ‘modifying the former 
treaty: the most important being the substitution for the Roussillon clause of a simple 
declaration, that neither party shall under any circumstances make peace without the other’s 
consent, Another way of attaining the same object. 
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Ferdinand was busy with the Moors 
in Grenada, and could not just then 
attend to anything else. But Queen 
Isabella wrote to De Puebla (26th 
May, 1491), urging Henry to send 
at once to Brittany such succours 
as the case required. Their own 
troops, she said, were not ready for 
the service: they had been called 
home in the winter, because they 
did not seem to be wanted, and be- 
cause they were without provision, 
and money could not be sent from 
Spain, the wind being contrary; 
and they could not be sent back in 
the spring, because the Bretons had 
delayed sending the transports, &c. 
&e. And ‘such being the state of 
things, events had happened for 
which their Highnesses were very 
sorry, but which they intended to 
remedy as though the affair were 
their own. But great preparations 
were necessary ; for troops must not 
only be sent to the places where 
they were wanted, but war must be 
made against the armies of the 
King of France in other parts of 
his dominions.’ Measures were in 
progress to make the position in 
Granada secure, and in six weeks 
Ferdinand would be able to attend 
to this business. Henry must be 
urged to send forces sufficient for 
the defence of Brittany in the 
interval.* 

Henry appears to have been ready 
to do rather more than his part in 
the immediate exigency, but could 
not undertake to do all. He did send 
some succours; but being unsup- 
ported by either of his allies, they 
were not enough to keep the French 
out; and he probably saw that if 
Brittany was to be saved, it must 
be by a joint war of invasion, and 
not merely by an army of assistance 
as before. He saw, at any rate, that 
this was his own way out of his 
own business, and took his mea- 
sures accordingly. 

At this point, unluckily, the Spa- 
nish correspondence, owing, pro- 
bably, to the absence of De Puebla, 
becomes very scanty, and gives us 
scarcely any new information as to 
the negotiations which immediately 
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preceded the war, or the part which 
the three allied powers severally 
took in it. We know, however, 
from other sources that soon after 
receiving Maximilian’s message 
Henry resolved to invade France, 
and resolved also to announce the 
resolution to his people. Having 
first, as before, laid the case before 
a Great Council,f and by their ad- 
vice and consent levied a ‘ Benevo- 
lence’ (which was done in July and 
August, 1491), he summoned a 
Parliament. On the 17th of Octo- 
ber Parliament met, and voted 
fresh supplies with great alacrity. 
On the 22nd of November he con- 
cluded with Ferdinand and Isabella 
(or, we should rather say, invited 
them to conclude with him) a new 
treaty, binding each party to de- 
clare war against France before the 
15th of April next ensuing; each to 
invade in person at the head of an 
army strong enough to conquer all 
the provinces usurped by the King 
of France; the campaign to begin 
before the rs5th of June; and 
neither to make peace without the 
other’s consent within two years 
from the day of invasion :t—and 
then immediately went forward 
with his own preparations. 

All this suited Ferdinand well. 
He was not as yet finally committed 
to anything. He had not agreed to 
the proposed modifications of the 
treaty of 27th March, 1489, without 
which modifications Henry had de- 
clined to ratify it. Nor do we find 
that the last proposal had any bet- 
ter fate. Indeed, why should he 
bind himself? The very occasion 
which he wanted was coming round 
of itself, and his concurrence was 
not needed to hasten it. Henry 
also had now a fair prospect before 
him; for if his allies did their part, 
they would be strong enough 
among them to command terms of 
peace; if they failed, he would still 
be strong enough by himself to be 
worth buying off at a handsome 
price. To him, therefore, it was 
likely to prove a saving business 
either way. But what in the mean- 
time was to become of the poor 


* Queen Isabella to De Puebla, 26th May, 1491. Cal. p. 37. 
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little Duchess, now in her fifteenth 
year? Her royal suitor, having 
already taken her capital, and being 
in the way to take all her places of 
strength, was urging her to put all 
that was his and all that was hers 
together, and share them with him 
as his queen. Her royal husband 
had nothing to offer but promises. 
The ‘bootless calf’ which he had 
sent to represent him in the bridal 
bed was of no service in defending 
her towns and castles against 
Charles’s troops. Of her other 
allies, Ferdinand was otherwise 
occupied, and might fairly be sus- 
pected of having left her by design 
undefended; and Henry, though 
realy to do what he had engaged 
to do, had not engaged to protect 
her single-handed. There could 
hardly be wanting counsellors who 
represented to her that a peaceful 
union with France was better than 
adisputed independence, with Maxi- 
milian for her consort; better for 
her, better for Brittany, better for 
the whole country, and worse only 
for neighbours whose interest it was 
to keep France weak. The validity 
of a proxy marriage was a thing 
which divines might dispute and 
kings go to war upon; but in rea- 
son and conscience it could be no 
more than a promise of marriage 
made by a girl of thirteen to a man 
whom she had never seen; for 
breach of which no rational jury 
would award heavy damages. And, 
on the whole, what wonder that, in 
the words of Bacon, ‘the young 
lady wrought upon by these rea- 
sons, finely instilled by such as the 
French king (who spared for no 
rewards or promises) had made on 
his side; and allured likewise by 
the present glory and greatness of 
King Charles (being also a young 
king and a bachelor); and loth to 
make her country the seat of a long 
and miserable civil war; secretly 
yielded to acgept of King Charles.’ * 

The marriage took place on the 
6th of December, 1491, and made a 
great difference in the case as it 
concerned Henry; for the indepen- 
dence of Brittany, the only thing 
which he was really interested in 
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fighting for, was gone: war could 
not now recover it. Nevertheless, 
it did not absolve him from his en- 
gagements to his allies; nor did it 
affect the reasons of the war as he 
had set them forth to his Parlia- 
ment and his people, unless as a 
fresh aggravation. The question was, 
how to make the best of matters as 
they now stood. Now his own pre- 
parations were far advanced, and 
they had involved him in expenses 
for which he might fairly demand 
compensation. His allies, he knew, 
would neither of them be ready; 
but so much the better. He was in 
a position to fulfil all his own treaty- 
obligations; to get good security 
for the repayment of all expenses; 
and (as those expenses had been 
already provided for out of the 
Benevolence and the Parliamentary 
grant) to lodge the proceeds in his 
own coffers. To attempt more 
would be hazardous; but so much 
was within his reach. So he kept 
on his way; and before the year was 
out he had accomplished it all. He 
had invaded France in person, as 
bound by the treaty, at the head of 
a sufficient army; later, indeed, 
than the time appointed, but too 
soon for either of his allies to meet 
him. Being released by their 
failure from his obligation to con- 
tinue the war longer than he 
pleased, and having (since Brittany 
could not now be saved) no object 
of his own to fight for except his 
bill, he had within a month after 
landing bound the King of France 
to pay him 745,000 crowns, by in- 
stalments of 25,000 every half year; 
had made peace, and brought his 
army back whole as it went. He 
had also got rid of the obstruction 
which had hitherto stood in the 
way of the final conclusion of the 
marriage treaty. For Ferdinand 
had likewise succeeded in making 
his market, and wanted no more 
war for the present. As soon as he 
saw that Henry was really prepared 
to invade France with a royal army, 
he had commenced aseparate nego- 
tiation on his own account. Two 
days before Henry embarked, the 
King of France (as we learn from 
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Peter Martyr) was ‘ protracting the 
negotiations about the counties of 
Roussillon and Cerdafia.”* The 
landing of the English army quick- 
ened his deliberations. It was 
agreed that the counties should be 
restored. And on the 3rd of Janu- 
ary, 1492-3—two months after 
Henry had made his own peace, 
but in pursuance, probably, of an 
agreement made earlier—a treaty, 
known as the Treaty of Barcelona, 
was concluded between the Kings 
of France and Spain; renewing the 
old alliances; binding Ferdinand 
and Isabella to assist the King of 
France against all his enemies, ex- 
cept the Pope; and in particular 
against the English, and the King 
of the Romans, and the Archduke 
Philip, as long as they should be at 
war with him; and not to marry 
any of their own children with any 
member of the Royal Family of 
England, or the King of the 
Romans, or any enemy of France, 
without the express consent of the 
King of France; and—restoring the 
counties of Roussillon and Cer- 
daiia.t And though it is true that 
this did not indicate any attach- 
ment to Henry’s interests that 
could be much relied upon, and 
even threatened a new obstruction 
to the match, yet it left it to rest 
upon its own inherent advantages; 
and, for the present at least, a 
pledge to go to war for the recovery 
of Normandy would not be required 
as one of the conditions. But the 
time was still far off when this 
treaty could be available for any 
purposes except the reputation 
of the alliance; and for that it 
served well enough as it was. It 
was allowed therefore by mutual 
consent to remain for the present 
in abeyance—neither finally agreed 
upon, nor expressly disavowed— 
and leaving both parties free ‘to 
look one upon another’s fortunes, 
how they would go.’ Prince Arthur 
was a fine boy, but not yet seven 
years old; and it was not desirable 
for any of the persons concerned 
that the arrangement should be 
made irrevocable at present. 

Those who remember Bacon’s 


* Cal. p. 42, No. 77. 
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theory of Henry’s motives in this 
invasion will observe that the new 
facts revealed by the secret corre- 
spondence suggest an explanation 
much more creditable to him. 
They will see that it was not a 
sham enterprise got up merely for 
the sake of putting money into his 
own coffers at his people’s expense; 
that the original engagement to join 
in such a war, under certain future 
contingencies, was a politic conces- 
sion to secure the Spanish alliance; 
that the resolution to carry it into 
effect was taken upon a just and 
sufficient motive; for Henry entered 
on the war in good faith to save the 
independence of Brittany, which, in 
the summer of 1491, was in danger, 
but not past hope; that the sur- 
render of the Duchess before his 
preparations were complete left 
him without any object to be 
gained by war, more than the reim- 
bursement of the expenses it had 
put him to; and that what he did 
was merely this:—Before disband- 
ing the army which he had got 
together, he made use of it to assist 
in negotiating the terms of that re- 
imbursement: thereby turning it to 
very good account; much better 
than if he had used it to conquer 
Normandy. And so ended the first 
act. 


The pause between the acts 
lasted a good while. Concerning 
the Treaty of Barcelona, Henry re- 
ceived no communication from Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. An ambas- 
sador whom he sent to inquire was 
told that they would send ambassa- 
dors of their own.t In the mean- 
time we may presume that he 
learned what had happened, and 
made his own reflections on the 
proceeding of his allies. They had, 
in fact, simply reversed their action. 
Tnstead of allies of England against 
France, they were now allies of 
France against England; instead of 
an engagement to marry their 
daughter to Henry’s son on con- 
dition of his invading France, they 
had engaged not to marry her to 
any of his family without the con- 
sent of France. But though this 
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was a thing to be remembered, it 
was not necessary at present to take 
notice of it. When the question 
came for practical solution, it was 
sure to come under some new con- 
ditions; ‘and there would be time 
enough to speak when the time 
came for action. Meanwhile, the 
alliance being unbroken by any out- 
ward act, he still had the benefit of 
it in reputation; and though the 
promised ambassadors did not ar- 
rive, he made no complaint, and 
pressed for no explanations. 

The truth was, that besides his 
engagement to France (which may 
have been the price of his restored 
counties), Ferdinand had another 
reason just now for standing aloof, 
and looking on Henry’s fortunes, 
how they would go; for they were 
threatened at this time with a 
dangerous sickness, and it seemed 
not unlikely that his son would 
prove a bad match. Since the be- 
ginning of 1492 Henry’s neighbour- 
kings had been listening with great 
interest to the story of a youth who 
announced himself as the youngest 
son of Edward IV., supposed to 
have been murdered, but really 
preserved alive. His first public 
appearance had been made in Ire- 
land, where he was welcomed with 
acclamations about the end of 1491, 
soon after the declaration of war 
against France. While there, he 
had been in communication with 
the King of Scots. He had then 
been invited to Paris by the French 
king, and entertained there as be- 
came his alleged rank, till the nego- 
tiation of the peace began, when, 
being in the way, he was requested 
to go. He was now in Flanders, 
acknowledged by the Lady Mar- 
garet as her nephew, and rightful 
heir to the English throne; counte- 
nanced by the King of the Romans 
and his son, the Archduke, and by 
several German dukes; and having 
2 secret correspondence in England 
with some persons high in rank and 
place. Before proceeding further it 
was well to wait and see what came 
of this; and for two years and more 
we have no traces of any communi- 
cation between England and Spain. 
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At last, however, in the spring of 
1495, the long-promised ambassador 
arrived. He came with news that, 
Roussillon and Cerdafia having 
been restored, they had concluded 
peace and alliances (as permitted 
by the treaty of 27th March, 1489) 
with France,—which was old news; 
also that ‘ they were not disinclined 
to form a fresh alliance with Eng- 
land if Henry wished it,—which was 
new. The message had been de- 
layed by the illness of the ambas- 
sador, but the original letter of 
instruction bears the date 3rd No- 
vember, 1494," which explains what 
it meant. About the end of Octo- 
ber, 1494, an ambassador had been 
despatched by Ferdinand to the 
French king (who was now in 
Rome, taking unwarrantable liber- 
ties with the Pope and the patri- 
mony of the Church), with instruc- 
tions to show him the original 
Treaty of Barcelona, and if he would 
not promise to desist, to tear it 
before his face. The treaty was so 
produced, and so torn, on the 28th 
of January, 1494—-5;t and on the 
25th of February De Puebla was 
despatched to England with secret 
instructions to engage Henry to 
assist the Pope.t{ ‘The meaning of 
it, in short, was that the Spanish- 
French alliance had broken: Fer- 
dinand was now engaged in getting 
up a league against France, and 
was on the brink of war; in which 
case (as before) it would be very 
convenient to have Henry’s help. 
The occasion revived all his interest 
in the marriage, the alliance, and 
Henry’s fortunes generally; and led 
to another long game of diplomacy, 
much like the last in object, means, 
and manner of handling, only that 
each player had profited by expe- 
rience in the knowledge of his ad- 
versary. Again Ferdinand, hoping 
to hook Henry into an invasive war 
with France, used the marriage for 
his bait. Again Henry addressed 
himself to obtain the bait without 
committing himself to the hook. 

Whether Ferdinand and Isabella 
were really desirous as yet to con- 
clude the treaty of marriage, it is 
difficult to say. As late as 19th 
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July, 1495, it is clear that De 
Puebla had his doubts on that 
point.* But there can be no doubt 
that they were eagerly bent on 
drawing Henry into an immediate 
war with France, and ready to do, 
or at least to promise, whatever 
seemed most likely to smooth his 
way. They began cautiously,—not 
yet knowing how he relished their 
recent proceedings. The Pope, he 
was to be told (25th February, 
1495), was in difficulties; as a 
Christian prince, he would no doubt 
assist the Pope.t Next, he was to 
be informed (13th May) that a 
league had been concluded be- 
tween the Pope, the King of Spain, 
the King of the Romans, and 
the Dukes of Venice and Milan, 
which was very advantageous to 
him, and which he could enter 
without prejudice to any one; the 
ambassador being at the same time 
instructed to ascertain in a quiet 
way how he now stood with France, 
and whether the King of France 
had not by failing in his own en- 
gagements freed him from his.t 
Beyond this they did not venture, 
before hearing how the overture 
was received. When they found 
by their ambassador’s report that 
Henry had no quarrel with them, 
and professed ‘himself free as re- 
garded France,§ they came a little 
nearer: sent him (2oth July) a 
memoir of the French king’s pro- 
ceedings towards them, showing 
what he might himself expect from 
such an ally. The King of France, 
he was to be told, ‘bides his time,’ 
and when the time comes ‘ does just 
what he pleases.’ To be ready for 
emergencies, it would be well to be 
ready for war: above all things to 
beware of renewing his alliance 
with that king, or lending him 
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conditions had been agreed on in 
the former treaty, and there would 
be very little to transact: it was to 
be treated as a settled thing.{§ On 
the 22nd of August they came to 
the full point. The members of 
the League were bound to succour 
the Pope and the Church, and to 
assist one another in defence of 
their states. As Henry had ene- 
mies at home as well as abroad, and 
might need help in a defensive war, 
he would, if wise, join it at once, 
and arm. But this was not enough. 
‘Besides this general league’ (the 
ambassador was authorized to add, 
though with permission to reserve 
it for the present if he thought it 
inexpedient), ‘there ought to be a 
more special alliance to provide for 
the case of aggressive war against 
France ’—an alliance between them, 
the King of the Romans, and 
Henry, binding each to invade in 
person as soon as any one did, 
‘and to make no peace until France 
should have restored to them all 
she had taken from them, and made 
amends for all insults offered to 
them.** 

How these advices were enter- 
tained by Henry, we do not exactly 
know; but it was in such a spirit 
that the advisers were not dis- 
couraged from going on. For on 
the 28th of December (by which 
time the answers must have been 
received) we find them urged 
again almost in the same terms.tt 
The truth was, that at this time 
Perkin Warbeck, having been re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the 
King of Scots as Richard IV. of 
England, was beginning to look 
formidable ; and it was of great im- 
portance to Henry to make no new 
enemies. He knew well enough 
(no doubt) what Ferdinand was 


money.|| As for the marriage, the really driving at,tt and it was his 


* Cal. p. 56. t Secret Instruction to De Puebla.—Cal. p. 53. 
§ Cul, p. 61. 
|| Henry had remitted, this year, two instalments of the peace-money.—See Rymer. 
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tt Which cannot be expressed better than in M. Bergenroth’s abstract .of a despatch to 
Maximilian from his ambassador in Spain, 9th Jan., 1496. ‘ Has often told the King and 
Queen of Spain what an advantage it would be to engage the English to undertake the 
conquest of Guienne. If that could be carried out, the French and the English would be 
so much oceupied with one another that the dominions of the Archduke would be in 
security, and the King and Queen of Spain and he could do what they liked, and Italy 
would be at their disposal.’—Cal. p. 80. 
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policy to keep him as long as _he 
could in hopes of prevailing. But 
though Henry’s purposes were best 
served by delay, Ferdinand’s (who 
was already at war) required preci- 
pitation. And on the 30th of 
January, finding Henry shy, he 
tried to hurry him by an alarm 
from the other side. For it was 
now to be intimated to him that, if 
he meant to conclude the marriage, 
he must be prepared to conclude 
the aggressive alliance, and to con- 
clude it at once, without waiting 
to be formally admitted into the 
League; for that would involve 
delay. On the other hand, no diffi- 
culties were to be made about the 
terms; and assistance in all ways 
against ‘him of York’ was to be 
liberally promised. But without 
an engagement to declare war 
against France immediately -—if 
possible, a common war; if not, at 
any rate a war of assistance—the 
marriage-treaty must not be con- 
cluded.* 

Finding him still on his guard, 
and every day’s delay being im- 
portant,t they now began (14th 
April) to raise their offers and 
moderate theirdemands. They had 
already done much for him, and 
would do more. The King of the 
Romans had at length been per- 
suaded not to favour ‘him of York.’ 
Did he doubt the Archduke? The 
Archduke would soon be their 
son-in-law, and would then be 
bound by the treaties to assist 
Henry. Did he fear Scotland? 
They had condescended to send an 
ambassador to the Scotch king, for 
the sole purpose of detaching him 
from France, and reconciling him 
with England; and with the same 
view were now amusing him with a 
vain hope of marriage with one of 
their own daughters. Would Henry 
like him to marry one of Ais daugh- 
ters? It would be a good thing, 
and their ambassadors would do 
what they could to help.t Did he 
want proof that he of York was an 
impostor? And had the King of 
France offered to send over his 
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father and mother? They could 
do better than that: they could 
send him a Portuguese knight, who 
had been ambassador to England in 
Edward IV.’s time, and had seen 
the real Duke in England and the 
Pretender in Portugal.§ As for the 
declaration of war, they would be 
content for the present if he would 
only ‘ proclaim his alliance with 
Spain, arm his navy, and form a 
junction .with the Spanish fleet, 
permitting Spanish vessels to enter 
English ports, and giving them all 
assistance there.’ The invasion 
might be settled after; he must be 
induced thereto by small degrees. |] 

Still Henry stood quietly but 
firmly on the manifest unreason- 
ableness of the request that he 
should provoke war with France, 
now very friendly, in a Spanish 
quarrel, at the very time when he 
was in immediate apprehension of 
an invasion by the King of Scots in 
support of one who pretended a 
lawful title to the English throne; 
and these last communications were 
crossed on the way by despatches 
from De Puebla, informing them 
(11th July, 1496) that there was no 
disposition in England to go to war 
with France; and that if the treaties 
were not to be concluded without 
that condition, they could not be 
concluded at all.{ Henry was 
willing to call together and review 
all his soldiers, and arm all his 
navy; but would engage for nothing 
more.** He was ready nevertheless 
(under certain conditions) to enter 
the League, and also to proclaim 
the fact (without mention of the 
conditions) in England and at 
Calais. The conditions were, that 
he should not be bound to suecour 
the other members with a fixed 
number of soldiers or a fixed sum 
of money, or to keep an army always 
ready to repel attacks on them. 
And with these reservations he 
was formally admitted into the 
League, by a treaty concluded at 
tome on the 18th of July, and rati- 
fied in England on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember.tT 
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This was something, though not 
much, towards the objects of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Henry had 
engaged himself to nothing beyond 
the mustering of his forces,—which 
was indeed a necessary precaution 
against Scotland. But it was a 
step away from the French alliance, 
and it left all questions regarding 
the marriage still open. The bait 
still remained on the hook, and the 
resources of the anglers were not 
exhausted. They expressed great 
satisfaction when they heard of it,* 
and returned to their work with fresh 
assiduity. 

By the beginning of July their 
need of help had become more 
urgent; for the French king was 
again threatening Italy with a great 
army. Ferdinand had gone to the 
frontiers of Catalonia to raise forces, 
and Isabella ‘remained near the 
frontiers of Navarre, in order to 
superintend in person the prepara- 
tions for war.’+ The correspondence 
was now conducted by her alone; 
but her instructions were all in the 
same strain, only with a touch of 
feminine vehemency, not so visible 
in the joint productions of the two. 
The style is diffuse, even as it ap- 
pears in the abstract; but the im- 
port may be represented thus: The 
point to be gained was succour; 
—succour without delay, for the 
sake of God and the Church. Now 
was the right time (6th July) for 
Henry to show his devotion to the 
Pope.t If he cannot come in per- 
son (roth July), let him at least 
send his fleet, and allow his sub- 
jects to arm vessels. In return, 
they will do for him whatever they 
can. Does he fear that France will 
support ‘the boy in Scotland?’ Let 
him join us, and so many princes 
will come to his aid that all the 
power of France will not enable 
that boy to do him harm.|| Are his 
relations with Maximilian unsatis- 
factory? Let us know (18th Au- 
gust) what he wishes, and we will 
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see it done as if it were our own 
business.§ Does he apprehend 
danger from Scotland? Analliance 
by marriage would be his best 
remedy; our ambassadors have in- 
structions to arrange one, and to 
‘negotiate everything according to 
his wish and advice.** If he wants 
more, let him only say what, and 
how we may procure it.ft For ‘him 
of York,’ assure him that we will 
employ ourselves in the affair as 
one that concerns ourselves. Would 
hope of money move him? Tell 
him (22nd August) that the Pope 
shall have a ‘ crusade’ in England, 
and share the proceeds with him.tt 
Does he think that we are slow in 
the marriage negotiation? Let it 
proceed immediately, and let no 
difference be stood upon that will 
cause delay.§§ Has he declared it 
impossible for him to begin war 
with France? Then do not press 
him further at present (12th Sep- 
tember); bide your time, and obtain 
more by degrees.|\||_ Does he plead 
obligations to the King of France ? 
Tell him (15th September) that the 
best office of a friend is to stop one 
who is going to his own destruc- 
tion.{{ Would he restore peace to 
Christendom? Let him declare 
war.*** 

De Puebla, who had all along 
been for concluding the match, 
being thus authorized, made quick 
way with it. And on the 1st of 
October, 1496, it was concluded in 
London upon the old conditions 
(omitting those to which Henry had 
objected), and ratified without al- 
teration at Burgos on the 1st of 
January. The marriage was to be 
contracted per verba de presenti, 
either in person or by proxy, as 
soon as Arthur was fourteen; and 
if either party wished the contract 
to take place as soon as he was 
twelve, the other promised to do his 
best to effect it.ttt On the 15th of 
January, 1496-97, Ferdinand sent 
his ratification, with expressions of 
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perfect satisfaction; and asked for 
Henry’s ratification in exchange.* 
It was still, indeed, to be kept 
secret; and he was still to be re- 
minded (10th January, 1496-97) 
that a declaration of war with the 
King of France, so as to compel 
him not only to desist from his 
attacks on the Pope and the Church, 
but to desire peace with all the 
members of the League, was hoped 
and expected from him.t But this 
seems to have been merely by way 
of menace, to quicken negotiations. 
For by this time the French had 
been beaten out of Naples, and 
Ferdinand must have been already 
engaged in those negotiations with 
Charles which ended shortly after 
in a truce from the 5th of March to 
the end of October—a truce pre- 
liminary to a peace. 

This truce, releasing Ferdinand 
from all immediate need of Henry’s 
arms, left him at leisure to look 
round and see how his game stood. 
So far, neither party had reason to 
be dissatisfied. Henry had retained 
all along the full advantage in 
popular reputation of the Spanish 
alliance; and the marriage contract 
was now made as secure as it could, 
or as it was desirable it should be 
made, while the time of consumma- 
tion was so distant. Nor had it 
cost him anything; for he had 
neither made any sacrifice, nor re- 
ceived any obligation involving sa- 
crifices hereafter. He had received 
from Ferdinand and Isabella neither 
men nor money; and though their 
good offices had been offered, and 
probably tried, with the King of 
Scots; the King of the Romans, and 
the Archduke, they seem to have 
been of no use whatever with any of 
them. He had himself performed 
all he had promised, and . owed 
nothing. Ferdinand again, though 
he had not succeeded in drawing 
Henry into the war, had succeeded 
m making his peace without; and 
though he had committed himself 
to the marriage on conditions fa- 
vourable to Henry (for that branch 
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of the negotiation had always been 
conducted in seasons when he 
wanted to make the bait as tempt- 
ing as possible, and therefore to 
avoid all dispute about terms), the 
marriage itself had in the mean- 
time risen in value. For before it 
was concluded—while it was on its 
way to Ferdinand for ratification— 
Perkin Warbeck had played his 
best card, and lost the game. The 
King of Scots had espoused his 
quarrel, recognized him as Richard 
IV., married him to a lady of his 
own house, lent him an army, and 
invaded England on his behalf.t 
He was not likely to have another 
chance so good, and nothing had 
come of it;—a fact which Ferdinand 
no doubt noted, as showing not 
only that Henry was strong, but 
also that there was no considerable 
party in England disposed for a 
new War of the Roses. At present, 
therefore, Henry’s fortunes seemed 
likely to go well; and the marriage 
became an object of desire for its 
own sake, as well as an instrument 
for working other ends. The Prin- 
cess Katherine being still in Spain, 
Prince Arthur only in his eleventh 
year, and the terms of the treaty of 
alliance not yet agreed on, opportu- 
nities would not be wanting to make 
new ‘difficulties should any new 
turn of events make it desirable. 
But for the present, Ferdinand 
(who, ‘after he had taken upon 
him’ to use Bacon’s words, ‘the 
person of a fraternal ally, would not 
let, in a Spanish gravity, to counsel 
the King in his own affairs’) ap- 
peared chiefly anxious that he 
should take the opportunity of 
Perkin’s failure to make up a peace 
with Scotland; and on the 28th of 
March, 1497, wrote earnestly to that 
effect.§ 

Henry’s troubles, however, were 
not over, and it seems that new 
signs of rough weather made Fer- 
dinand pull up. For immediately 
after this last fraternal manifesta- 
tion we come suddenly and un- 
expectedly upon another long inter- 
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val, in which all communication 
from Spain appears to be suspended ; 
an interval again coinciding— 
strangely, if by accident—with a 
storm in Henry’s fortunes and a 
calm in Ferdinand’s. A few days 
after the despatch of the last letter, 
the truce-treaty with France, which 
we have already mentioned, was 
finally settled. A copy was trans- 
mitted to Henry on the 8th of April, 
1497.* Inthe beginning of May a 
rebellion broke out in England: the 
men of Cornwall refused to pay the 
subsidy, marched through the coun- 
try all the way to Kent, and finally 
encamped on Blackheath,—an armed 
body of 16,000 men; the King of 
Scots (with whom Perkin still re- 
mained) crossing the Northern 
Marches with an army at the same 
time. ‘A dangerous triplicity to a 
monarchy, says Bacon; ‘to have 
the arms of a foreigner, the discon- 
tents of subjects, and the title of a 
pretender, to meet;’ and a crisis, we 
may add, of which Ferdinand would 
naturally pause to see the issue. It 
was not till near the end of the year 
that he heard news which satisfied 
him that it was really over. For 
though Henry beat the insurgent 
army to pieces on the 17th of June, 
and about the same time compelled 
the King of Scots not only to retire 
within his own boundary, but to 
wish for peace, and with that view 
to dismiss Perkin from Scotland 
(which he did about the middle of 
July +), the fire was not yet quite 
out in Cornwall: but there was a 
second rising in September, of which 
Perkin was invited to take the lead 
in person; and it remained to be 
seen what power the name of 
Richard IV. had with the discon- 
tented populations of the West. 
Again, however, it came to nothing. 
Before the end of the first week in 
October, Perkin and his wife were 
both in Henry’s hands, and peace 

vas concluded with Scotland; 
whereby his fortunes being rendered 
sounder and more secure than they 
had ever been, Ferdinand might 
now again safely resume the person 
of the fraternal ally. Not that he 
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had thought of laying it aside. He 
had not on this occasion been merely 
looking on. The wind which blew 
him the news of Henry’s final victory 
had been employed, it seems, for 
the last three months in keeping 
back an ambassador who was to have 
carried offers of help to him in 
his distress, but was still detained 
by weather at the sea-port when 
the last news arrived; and being 
then, in spite of the weather, de- 
spatched, was drowned in passage— 
instructions and all. And so it 
came to pass that the next commu- 
nication which reached Henry from 
Spain after that of the 8th April, 
1497, before his troubles began, 
was not despatched till 7th March, 
1498—after they were well past.t 
When it arrived it was of course 
very fraternal and congratulatory; 
and if Henry had any doubts 
whether so long a delay had been 
due to the wind alone, he kept them 
to himself, and showed to the am- 
bassadors nothing but satisfaction.§ 

They arrived at a busy time; for 
Charles VIII. died while they were 
on the way; and in the unsettled 
condition into which Europe had 
been thrown by his ambitious pro- 
ceedings, the uncertainties of a new 
reign, with its brood of new ques- 
tions, anxieties, hopes, and jealousies, 
had set every state more or less on 
its guard against every other. The 
interests of Ferdinand and Henry 
fortunately coincided in the main; 
for both really wished for peace 
with France; and if they dropped 
words occasionally which sounded 
like war, they were meant, we may 
presume, only to raise the terms of 
peace and improve their several 
bargains. Their chief difficulty 
turned upon Maximilian and the 
Archduke, of whom both were now 
closely allied to Ferdinand by mar- 
riage, and neither had deserved well 
of Henry. But though this caused 
some rubs and difficulties in set- 
tling the terms of the treaty of 
friendship and alliance, the nego- 
tiation of which was otherwise going 
smoothly forward, it did not inter- 
fere with the marriage, which both 
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parties were now desirous to carry 
into effect. Already the contract 
had been not only ratified, but 
solemnized by proxy;* and the 
knowledge that it was concluded 
was thought to have been of great 
use to Henry in his late difficulties. 
But the parties being still under 
age, a Papal dispensation was re- 
quired to make the proxy-marriage 
valid. This had been applied for, 
and in August, 1498, arrived in 
England.t Whereupon, the other 
preliminary arrangements having 
been in due time settled without 
further dispute, the nuptial cere- 
mony was solemnly performed on 
the r9th of May, 1499, by the Prince 
of Wales in person, now in his 
thirteenth year, with Dr. de Puebla 
acting as proxy for the bride.§ 

Henry’s fortunes might now be 
considered as tolerably secure. Per- 
kin Warbeck, who had at first been 
allowed to remain about the court 
in a kind of free custody,|| had for- 
feited his liberty by an attempt to 
escape, and was now shut up in the 
Tower: nor is it likely that, after a 
confession of imposture publicly 
made, he could, under any circum- 
stances, have appeared again as a 
formidable pretender to the Crown. 
The Cornishmen were quiet again, 
and had been made to pay the cost of 
refusing to pay taxes. All attempts 
at rebellion had been either detected 
and strangled in the cradle, or met 
and vanquished in the field. The 
old Duchess in Flanders had con- 
sented to ask pardon and promise 
better behaviour,§ and so left the 
way open for reconciliation with the 
Archduke. Scotland, instead of war, 
was treating of a marriage with 
England. In concluding his al- 
liance with the new King of France,** 
Henry had obtained his own terms. 
The point in which he was still weak, 
which was his title, was proper to 
himself; if he died king and in 
peace, his son would inherit the 
strength of the throne he had esta- 
blished without the flaw in the 
title. 

Nevertheless it began to scem as 
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if no amount of prosperity would, 
while he lived, put him out of 
danger from the partisans of the 
White Rose. The very insanity of 
the enterprises that were undertaken 
in that cause showed how vivacious 
was the root of that danger; and 
this spring, when all else seemed so 
fair and secure, brought forth the 
maddest of all. The Earl of War- 
wick, son of the late Duke of Cla- 
rence and true male representative 
of the House of York, was living, 
and under Henry’s own lock and key. 
Yet now again, for the second time, 
a counterfeit Earl of Warwick was 
set up, and the people were invited 
to rise on his behalf. Of course he 
was suppressed at once. But there 
seems to be reason for thinking 
that this last trial proved too much 
for Henry’s patience. Former of- 
fenders of the same kind he had 
treated with remarkable forbearance. 
He had appointed Lambert Simnel 
to an office in his kitchen, and after- 
wards promoted him to the more 
honourable position of king’s fal- 
coner. Perkin Warbeck had been 
allowed, after a while, if not from 
the first, to go at large under sur- 
veillance ; and if he could have been 
as content to return to his original 
fortune as Simnel was, might per- 
haps have ended his days in some 
honourable office about the court. 
But Ralph Wilford, the new aspi- 
rant in the same line, was promptly 
hanged. And (if we may credit a 
popular rumour mentioned as cur- 
rent shortly after) Henry’s mind 
began to entertain thoughts like 
those which sent Macbeth to the 
witches. In a letter from Don 
Pedro de Ayala, dated 26th March, 
1499, we find it stated that Henry 
had, a few days before, asked a 
priest (who had foretold the deaths 
of Edward IV. and Richard) to tell 
him how he should die: that the 
priest told him his life would be in 
great danger during the whole of 
that year,—hinting at the existence 
of the two political parties: that 
the King told him to keep his pro- 
phecy to himself; but that he told 
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a friend, and that friend told ano- 
ther, and so it came round again to 
the King; upon which the second 
friend was imprisoned, and the 
priest and the first friend fled.* 
Such a story, coming to us through 
five reporters at the least —the 
priest, the priest’s friend, the 
friend’s friend, the person who 
told Don Pedro, and Don Pedro 
himself — would hardly be worth 
repeating, were it not for a fact 
stated upon Don Pedro’s own ob- 
servation, which follows:—‘ Henry 
has aged so much,’ he adds, ‘ during 
the last two weeks, that he seems to 
be twenty years older.” And cer- 
tainly, if he was then debating in 
his thoughts the best means of de- 
livering himself finally from these 
assaults, the struggle might pos- 
sibly have produced some such 
alteration in his looks, and might 
have issued in a resolution which 
led to what followed. For certain 
it is, that when Perkin, a few 
months after, plotted an escape from 
the Tower and drew in the Earl of 
Warwick to join, he took the oppor- 
tunity to make sure of them both. 
Perkin was hanged at Tyburn on 
the 16th of November, 1499; the 
Earl was beheaded on Tower Hill 
on the 29th. 

Each had his trial; and Perkin 
had fairly earned his fate. But what 
can be said for the execution of 
Warwick? For no offence except 
being born, he had been kept in close 
imprisonment for fourteen years. 
For no offence except endeavouring 
to escape, he was now put to death. 
It is disappointing to find that no 
fresh light is thrown by these 
papers upon the history of this most 
unjustifiable homicide. Bacon's 
statement that ‘letters were showed 
out of Spain, wherein Ferdinand 
had written to the King in plain 
terms that he saw no assurance of 
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his succession as long as the Earl of 
Warwick lived,’ is indeed coun- 
tenanced by at least one passage, in 
which that objection is urged as a 
set-off against the advantages of 
the match,t coupled with another 
in which De Puebla begs for Fer- 
dinand’s advice as to what should 
be done with Perkin;{ and nothing 
would have surprised us less than 
to come upon a letter exactly 
answering the description. But if 
any such message was sent, it is not 
to be found here. All we learn is 
is that De Puebla congratulated 
Ferdinand and Isabella upon these 
executions, as making the kingdom 
more secure than it had been for 
five hundred years.§ 

Much less will anything be found 
to justify Sir James Mackintosh’s 
speculation that the death of War- 
wick had been made a condition of 
the marriage and agreed on before- 
hand. For the truth is, that the 
marriage had been proceeding for 
some time as fast as it could; faster 
than was originally intended ; faster, 
indeed, than was of any use, except 
as making the engagement more 
difficult to evade. The two kings 
had watched each other long 
enough; and it is hard to say which 
of them was now the more anxious to 
‘shut it up.’ It is true that there 
are traces here of a new and strange 
move on Ferdinand’s side—made, 
however, some time after Warwick’s 
death—which looks at first sight as 
if he were contemplating a breach. 
But such a supposition is altogether 
inconsistent with the rest of his 
proceedings both before and after ; 
and we must seek another explana- 
tion. 

The difficulty may be thus ex- 
plained. The treaty of friendship 
and alliance had been settled with 
mutual satisfaction. The marriage 
waited only for Arthur to be four- 
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teen and the Princess to be sent. 
Henry was already making prepara- 
tions to receive her, and only anxious 
to know when she would come.* 
The delay was with Ferdinand, and 
was attributed to a revolution of 
the Moors with which he was occu- 
pied:¢ which might be a sufficient 
cause. But if that were all, how 
are we to account for what followed? 
Why did he on the 25th of May send 
to Toledo for the cancelled treaty of 
27th March, 1489? Why, having 
received it by a courier to whom it 
was delivered on the 30th of May, 
did he on the 6th of June send to 
De Puebla a long list of objections 
to the terms of the existing treaty, 
with instructions to get them 
amended by a new one?§ And 
why, if those objections were im- 
portant enough to make it worth 
while to interrupt, when on the 
point of termination, an arrangement 
for the completion of which he had 
shown—and was still showing—|| 
so much solicitude, were they after- 
wards allowed to drop without dis- 
cussion and remonstrance ? J 

The answer is suggested by a 
letter of instructions which we shall 
presently quote; and it is this: 

Ferdinand, whose own ways of 
dealing taught him to suspect other 
men’s, had begun to fear that the 
prize was now great enough to 
attract stealers, and that Henry 
might be tempted by some better 
offer than his to break the match 
off. Now Maximilian’s daughter, 
Margaret, who had been married in 
the spring of 1497 to Prince Juan, 
only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
had returned to Flanders in 1499— 
a very young widow, and a very 
eligible match. In the beginning 
of May, 1500, Henry suddenly went 
over with his queen to Calais: the 
world of course wondering why, 
and various answers being given. 
Could it be to arrange a match 
between the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Margaret? Ferdinand 
had known such things happen; 
and forthwith sent an ambassador 
in great haste to England by way of 
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Calais, with very confidential in- 
structions,— of which time has 
broken the seal; and which, as a 
fair specimen of the matter and 
style of M. Bergenroth’s Calendar, 
we will give in extenso. 


Ferdinand and Isabella, Instructions to 
their Ambassador, 

Do not doubt that Henry, in accordance 
with his virtues, and especially his faith- 
fulness, will fulfil his promises respecting 
the marriage between the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. But it may be that 
the King of the Romans is endeavouring to 
undo the marriage, in order to conclude 
another marriage for the Prince of Wales: 
and it is not impossible that the King of 
England, from certain considerations, might 
enter into the plans of the King of the 
Romans. There is nothing positively known 
on the subject. The King of England has 
said nothing which could justify the sus- 
picion that he intends to break off the 
marriage which has been already agreed 
upon, and the ceremonies of which have 
been actually performed. Nevertheless it 
is necessary to warn him. Neither Doctor 
de Puebla nor any other person in the 
world must know anything about their 
suspicions or about these instructions. He 
must be continually on the watch. As soon 
as he hears anything to justify what they 
suspect, or as soon as he observes that 
negotiations contrary to the marriage of 
their daughter with the Prince of Wales 
are being carried on, he must write .to 
them, and do all in his power to frustrate 
the negotiations. Are satistied with what 
de Puebla has hitherto concluded with 
Henry. But as De Puebla is said to be 
entirely under the influence of Henry, and 
to do nothing but what he wishes, he must 
watch him also every day during his stay 
in England, and see whether he does his 
duty. He must, in all his conversations 
with the King, with De Puebla, and with 
all other persons, speak of the marriage as 
a business perfectly concluded and sure, 
and say that preparations for the journey 
of the Princess to England are already 
making. He must always call her Princess 
of Wales. If he hear anything implying 
a doubtful intention on their part to marry 
their daughter to the Prince of Wales, he 
must most decidedly contradict it. In a 
secret letter he must inform them whether 
there is anything said in England about 
another marriage, and whether De Puebla 
be a faithful servant of theirs. He is ex- 
pected to write the whole truth, without 
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however letting De Puebla suspect that he 
is writing about him, He must, while he 
remains in England, inform himself what 
kind of person the King of Scots is, to how 
much his revenues amount, and acquaint 
himself with all he can about Scotland.* 


Taken by itself this is intelligible 
enough; but take it in connexion 
with the instructions to De Puebla 
of the 6th of June, and what are we 
to make of it? If Ferdinand sus- 
pected Henry of an intention to 
break his engagement, and De 
Puebla of abetting him—and if he 
was determined that the engage- 
ment should not be broken (both 
which points the confidential paper 
above quoted seems to prove)—why 
should he furnish them with so 
handsome an excuse for breaking it 
as those instructions supplied? The 
terms of the existing treaty had 
been formally accepted by him 
more than three years before: he 
had declared that ‘Henry had been 
very liberal in all respects: t every- 
thing had been done to make it in- 
dissoluble. Yet now he sends word 
to De Puebla that upon comparing 
it with the former treaty (which he 
had himself cancelled) he finds that 
some of the conditions are less fa- 
vourable to himself; and therefore 
he must ask Henry to amend them! 
If Henry wanted a handsome ex- 
cuse to be off, what better could he 
desire? The fact must surely be 
that the instruction to De Puebla 
was meant for a feint, to cover the 
proceedings of the new ambassador, 
and enable him to pursue his inqui- 
ries without exciting suspicion. As 
he was not to confide to De Puebla 
the true object of his mission, he 
must be provided with a false one. 
De Puebla was accordingly informed 
(6th June) that ‘he came with in- 
structions to ask the same things of 
Henry ’—and that they must act in 
concert.{ This would naturally 
bring them into confidential com- 
munication, and so the secret inqui- 
sition might be secretly made. The 
new demands could easily be drop- 
ped when they had served their 
purpose. 
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Such a proceeding is intelligible, 
though it was not a fortunate speci- 
men of Spanish diplomacy; for, 
being done in a hurry, the two 
movements did not combine. The 
instructions of the 6th of June had 
to travel all the way from Granada, 
and would hardly reach England 
before the beginning of August. 
The new ambassador, who had 
apparently been despatched before 
those instructions could be framed 
(his own instructions, unluckily, 
are not dated)—possibly before they 
were thought of (for the thing has 
much the appearance of an after- 
thought)—made such haste through 
France, under the agitation of the 
news he heard there, that he arrived 
in London on the 25th of June, 
outrunning any courier who may 
have been sent after him; and 
when asked by De Puebla what he 
‘ame for, could only say that it was 
to visit the King and Queen and 
Prince, tell them what had hap- 
pened in Granada, and speak about 
arrangements for the Princess’s 
household §—which must have mar- 
red the whole plot. As it happened, 
however, it was of no consequence; 
for it turned out that though there 
was much ground in rumour for 
Ferdinand’s alarm, there was none 
in fact. When the ambassador was 
within two days’ journey of Paris 
he found that Henry and the Arch- 
duke had had an interview, which 
everybody there said was for the 
purpose of concerting a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Margaret. When he 
reached Boulogne he was told that 
it was concluded, and Henry had 
returned to England. As _ soon, 
however, as he crossed the French 
frontier he found that nobody had 
heard of any such thing: nothing 
was talked of at Calais but the fes- 
tivities and rejoicings which the 
English were preparing for the re- 
ception of the Princess Katharine: 
the only doubt entertained in Eng- 
land was whether she would be sent 
as soon as people hoped; and De 
Puebla’s chief anxiety was that 
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nothing should be said which 
looked like a change in the con- 
ditions assented to. 

So this alarm having blown over, 
and the proposed amendments 
being easily waived in deference to 
De Puebla’s opinion that it was 
better not to speak about them,* 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who were to 
send the Princess over at their own 
expense, had only to take security 
that all was safe before they in- 
ewred any charges. To make as- 
surance surer, the marriage cere- 
mony was once more solemnized by 
proxy after the Prince completed 
his fourteenth year, and formally 
recorded in ‘a public instrument, 
signed by the Prince of Wales, and 
sealed with his seal, which was 
drawn up by two apostolic notaries 
in the chapel of the Castle of Lud- 
low, in the diocese of Hereford, on 
the 22nd of November, 1500.’ which 
instrument, being sent to Spain, 
Queen Isabella, on the 8th of April, 
1501, ‘ratified in her name and in 
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the name of King Ferdinand [ just 
then engaged in subduing a rebel- 
lion] all that De Puebla, as proxy 
for the Princess of Wales, had done 
and promised on that occasion; so 
that the marriage was now to be 
regarded as undoubtedly lawful 
and indissoluble.’t And so, on the 
21st of May, the Princess departed 
from Granada; on the 2nd of Octo- 
ber, after much delay by contrary 
weather, arrived at Plymouth; on 
the 12th of November ‘made her 
entry into the capital, accompanied 
by such a multitude of prelates, 
high dignitaries, nobles, and knights, 
and with the acclamations of such 
masses of people as never before 
had been seen in England;’ on the 
14th was married—for the fourth 
time, but this time in her own 
person: whereby ‘the union be- 
tween the two royal families and 
the two kingdoms was now so com- 
plete, that it was impossible to 
make any distinction between Eng- 
land and Spain.’ t 
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BALLYTULLAGH. 
7" steady world pursued its common way ; 
Yet some good luck, before that evil day, 
Might intercept the hand outstretch’d to tear 
Those cottage roofs, and leave their hearthstones bare. 
Tf coming ills be distant half a mile, 
Poor Paddy can forget, and gaily smile, 
From carelessness, or fatalism, or sense 
Profound of overruling Providence. 
sut Pigot’s ruddy cheek and sharp black eye 
Display no softer hint, as months go by ; 
And now the trembling tenants whisper sad,— 
*O Queen of Heaven! and would he be so bad ? 
And will they send us begging, young and old, 
And seize the fields, and make the firesides cold, 
Where, God’s our witness, poor enough we live, 
But still content with what the Lord may give, 
Our hearts with love and veneration tied 
‘To where our fathers’ fathers lived and died ” 
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Or else more fiercely, —‘ "Tis our native land ! 
‘ But cruel tyrants have us at command, 
* To let us grow, if best it serves their needs, 
* Or tear and cast us forth like poison-weeds. 
‘The law’s their implement : who make the law ? 
‘ The rich men for the rich, and leave no flaw, 
‘ And what’s the poor man’s part? to drudge and sweat 
‘For food and shelter. Does the poor man get 
‘Bare food and shelter ?—praties, cabin, rags. 
‘Now fling him out to famish—or he drags 
‘His weary body to that gaol and grave 
‘The Poorhouse ;—he must live and die a slave, 
‘Toil, starve, and suffer, creep, and crouch, and crawl, 
‘Be cursed and trampled; and submit to all, 
* Without one murmur, one rebellious trace 
‘ Among the marks of misery on his face !’ 
Small Ballytullagh was an ancient place, 
Built in the hollow of a rock-strewn hill, 
A rugged fold of earth, but kindly still 
To those who lived there. Better there live poor 
Than in the monstrous city’s heart, be sure. 
So low and weather-stain’d the walls, the thatch 
So dusk of hue, or spread with mossy patch, 
A stranger journeying on the distant road 
Might hardly guess that human hearts abode 
In those wild fields, save when a smoky wreath 
Distinguish’d from huge rocks, above, beneath, 
Its huddled roofs. A lane goes up the hill, 
Cross’d, at one elbow, by a crystal rill, 
Between the stepping-stones gay tripping o'er 
In shallow brightness on its gravelly floor, 
From crags above, with falls and rocky urns, 
Through sward below, in deep deliberate turns, 
Where each fine evening brought the boys to play 
At football, or with camuns* drive away 
The whizzing nagg;t a crooked lane and steep, 
Older than broad highways, you find it creep 
Fenced in with stooping thorn-trees, bramble-brakes, 
Tall edge-stones, gleaming, gay as spotted snakes, 
With gold and silver lichen; till it bends 
Between two rock-based rough-built gable ends, 
‘To make the street, if one may call it street, 
Where ducks and pigs in filthy forum meet ; 
A scrambling, careless, tatter’d place, no doubt, 
Each cottage rude, within-doors as without. 
Though poor this Hamlet, sweet its rustic days, 
Secluded from the world’s tumultuous ways,— 
When famine times and fever times went by, 
If crops were good, provisions not too high ; 


* Camuns, crooked sticks. ¢~ Nagg, a wooden ball. 
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And well it mingled with the varying sound 

Of birds, and rills, and breezy waste around, 

Its hum of huswife’s wheel, or farm-cock’s crow, 

Or whetted scythe, or cattle’s evening low, 

Or high-pitch’d voice of little girl or boy. 

The sturdy men at work with spade and loy, 

The clothes spread out along the stooping hedge, 

The tether’d goat upon the rock’s green ledge, 

The game or quiet pipe when toil was done, 

The colleens at their broidery in the sun, 

Skirt over head, or washing at the brook, 

Or singing ballads round the chimney-nook,— 

For daily life’s material good enough 

Such trivial incidents and homely stuff. 

And here, too, could those miracles béfall 

Of wedding, new-born babe, and funeral, 

Each natural feeling, every fancy rise, 

Touch common earth, and soar to mystic skies. 
Gaze upon Oona of the milk-white hair, 

With burden of a century to bear: 

The wonders and enchanting hopes of youth, 

The toils of life, and disappointing truth, 

Delights and cares that wives and mothers know, 

The turns of wisdom, folly, joy, and woe, 

The gradual change of all things, year by year, 

While she to one Great Doorway still draws near,— 

All good and ill from childhood to old age 

For her have moved on this poor narrow stage. 

A cottage built; farm shifting hands; big thorn 

By midnight tempest from its place uptorn ; 

The Church’s rites, the stations, and the priests ; 

Wakes, dances, faction-fights, and wedding-feasts ; 

Good honest neighbours,—ruffians,—crafty rogues ; 

The wild youth limping back without his brogues ; 

The money’d man returning from the West, 

With beard and golden watch-chains on his breast ; 

He that enlisted ; she that went astray ; 

Landlords and agents of a former day ; 

The time of raging floods ; the twelve weeks’ frost ; 

Dear summers, and how much their oatmeal cost ; 

The Tullagh baby-daughters, baby-sons, 

Grown up, grown grey ; a crowd of buried ones ; 

These little bygones Oona would recall 

In deep-voiced Gaelic,—faltering now they fall, 

Or on her faint lips murmur unaware ; 

And many a time she lifts her eyes in pray’r, 

And many an hour her placid spirit seems 

Content as infant smiling through its dreams, 

Tn solemn trance of body and of mind, 

As though, its business with the world resign’d, 
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The soul, withdrawn into a central calm, 

Lay hush’d, in foretaste of immortal balm. 
That face, now seen but seldom, no one saw 
Without a touch of tenderness and awe; 

And every tongue around her fear’d to tell 

The great misfortune, worse than yet befell 

In all her length of journey. When they tried 
To move her—‘* Would they take her life ?’ she cried; 
At which it rested, hap what happen might. 
And scarcely one, in truth, prepared for flight. 
Contempt of prudence, anger, and despair, 

And vis inertie, kept them as they were. 

‘God and the world will see it,’—so they said, 
‘ Let all the wrong be on the doer’s head !’ 

In early mornfng twilight, raw and chill, 
Damp vapours brooding on the barren hill, 
Through miles of mire in steady grave array 
Threescore well-arm’d police pursue their way ; 
Each tall and bearded man a rifle swings, 
And under each greatcoat a bayonet clings; 
The Sheriff on his sturdy cob astride 
Talks with the Chief, who marches by their side, 
And, creeping on behind them, Paudeen Dhu 
Pretends his needful duty much to rue. 
Six big-boned labourers, clad in common frieze, 
Walk in the midst, the sheriff’s stanch allies ; 
Six crowbar-men, from distant county brought,— 
Orange, and glorying in their work, ’tis thought, 
But wrongly,—churls of Catholics are they, 
And merely hired at half-a-crown a day. 

The Hamlet clustering on its hill is seen, 
A score of petty homesteads, dark and mean ; 
Poor always, not despairing until now ; 
Long used, as well as poverty knows how, 
With life’s oppressive trifles to contend. 
This day will bring its history to an end. 
Moveless and grim against the cottage walls 
Lean a few silent men: but some one calls 
Far off; and then a child ‘ without a stitch’ 
Runs out of doors, flies back with piercing screech, 
And soon from house to house is heard the cry 
Of female sorrow, swelling loud and high, 
Which makes the men blaspheme between their teeth. 
Meanwhile, o’er fence and watery field beneath, 
The little army moves through drizzling rain ; 
A ‘ Crowbar’ leads the Sheriff’s nag ; the lane 
Is enter’d, and their plashing tramp draws near ; 
One instant, outcry holds its breath to hear; 
* Halt !’—at the doors they form in double line, 
And ranks of polish’d rifles wetly shine. 
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The Sheriff’s pain’d, but ‘duty must be done;’ 
Exhorts to quiet—and the work’s begun. 
‘The strong stand ready; now appear the rest, 
Girl, matron, grandsire, baby on the breast, 
And Rosy’s thin face on a pallet borne ; 
A motley concourse, feeble and forlorn. 
One old man, tears upon his wrinkled cheek, 
Stands trembling on a threshold, tries to speak, 
But, in defect of any word for this, 
Mutely upon the doorpost prints a kiss, 
Then passes out, for ever. Through the crowd 
The children run bewilder’d, wailing loud ; 
At various points the men combine their aid ; 
And, last of all, is Oona forth convey’d, 
Reclined in her accustom’d strawen chair, 
Her aged eyelids closed, her thick white hair 
Escaping from her cap ; she feels the chill, 
Looks round and murmurs, then again is still. 
Now bring the remnants of each household fire. 
On the wet ground the hissing coals expire. 
And Paudeen Dhu, with meekly dismal face, 
Receives the full possession of the place. 
Whereon the Sheriff, ‘ We have legal hold. 
‘Return to shelter with the sick and old. 
‘Time shall be given; and there are carts below 
* If any to the workhouse choose to go.’ 
A young man makes him answer, grave and clear, 
‘ We’re thankful to you! but there’s no one here 
‘Goin’ back into them houses: do your part. 
‘ Nor we won’t trouble Pigot’s horse and cart.’ 
At which name, rushing into th’ open space, 
A woman flings her hood from off her face, 
‘alls on her knees upon the miry ground, 
Lifts hands and eyes, and voice of thrilling sound,— 
* Vengeance of God Almighty fall on you, 
‘ James Pigot !—may the poor man’s curse pursue, 
‘The widow’s and the orphan’s curse, I pray, 
* Hang heavy round you at your dying day!’ 
Breathless and fix’d one moment stands the crowd 
To hear this malediction fierce and loud. 
Meanwhile (our neighbour Neal is busy there) 
On steady poles be lifted Oona’s chair, 
Well-heap’d with borrow’d mantles ; gently bear 
The sick girl in her litter, bed and all ; 
Whilst others hug the children weak and small 
In careful arms, or hoist them pick-a-back ; 
And, ’midst the unrelenting clink and thwack 
Of iron bar on stone, let creep away 
The sad procession from that hill-side gray, 
Through the slow-falling rain. In three hours more 
You find, where Ballytullagh stood before, 
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Mere shatter’d walls, and doors with useless latch, 
And firesides buried under fallen thatch. 

The Doran household, shadow’d with dismay, 
Can still perform a pious part to-day. 
Jack Doran’s mother, now deceased a year, 
Was Oona’s cousin; Oona’s welcomed here 
To the gone woman’s place,—at least so long 
As Pigot spares to do this cottage wrong. 
But let them quickly for the worst prepare; 
Long threat’ning comes at last ; the roof they share 
(Perversity, defiance, plainly shown) 
With Oona, shall not long be call’d their own, 
"lhe next time Pigot’s army takes the field 
That humble roof must fall. Its fate is seal’d. 
‘ Heavy’s my heart, a-vic!’ poor Maureen said, 
‘ And whiles I’m nearly wishin’ I was dead, 
‘If God would say it. Where’s our little purse ? 
‘Sure everything goes on from bad to worse. 
‘ Look out, Nail, some clear morning, far and wide 
‘From Tullagh top, turn round on every side, 
* You'll hardly see a smoke,—but long ago, 
‘ Whin I was young, a-haskie, ’twasn’t so. 
‘The good oul’ people !—why should this befall ? 
‘Och, murneen boys and girls! where are ye all? 
‘ Amerikey, Austreelia, here and there, 
‘Sarch for them, barrin’ Ireland, everywhere ! 
‘What did they do? or what did Ireland do 
‘To bring the curse upon her ?—wirrastrue !’ 

Tullagh was scatter’d. Some, with parting wail, 
Sought Liverpool, across the sea to sail; 
Some wander’d through the country ; some went down, 
Like Rose, to back-lane lodgings in the town ; 
And some to those high-built repulsive walls 
Where Doctor Larmour paid his daily calls. 
Dispensary and workhouse own’d his care, 
An Antrim Presbyterian, short and spare, 
Quick, busy, cool,—with lancet or with pill 
Acknowledged first in Esculapian skill. 
Catholicism he openly despised, 
But ailing Papists cleverly advised, 
And men of every creed his talent prized. 
Him Bloomfield knew, For Ballytullagh’s fall 
The Doctor’s pity, Bloomfield found, was small. 
‘They lived in filth, perpetual sickness bred, 
* Lazy of hand, and obstinate of head ; 
‘Gave rent too much for all they really made, 
‘ Being well-nigh savage in the farming trade, 
‘Too small for what they wasted and o’erran. 
‘ At risk of bloodshed let another plan 
‘Improvement, lawful owner though he be,— 
* Mere owner! what the devil right has he ? 
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‘Poorer, of course, they could not fail to grow; 
‘But humble, willing to be taught? O no! 
‘See vice and crime and folly now array’d 
‘Conspirators, in ragged masquerade,— 
‘ Erin-go-bragh !—good heavens !—yet, rogues far worse, 
‘ And more deserving the true patriot’s curse 
‘Than these poor scurvy scoundrels, they who claim 
‘With public voice the patriot’s lofty name ; 
‘That member, soaring on the rabble’s yell ; 
‘ This journalist, his rotten page to sell ; 
‘ Or briefless barrister, whose frantic word, 
‘A cry for victuals, must and will be heard. 
‘Treland, forsooth, “ a nation once again !” 
‘If Ireland was a nation, tell me when ? 
‘ For since the civil modern world began 
‘What's Irish History? Where’s the noble man 
* Developed from that blossom quick and wild, 
‘The lavish, credulous, pugnacious child ? 
‘Alas! he wanders, perverse, immature, 
‘ Weak, slothful, rash, irresolute, unsure ; 
‘ Rejecting needful bonds, hugs rusty chains, 
‘ Nor one clear view, nor one bold step attains, 
‘ What Ireland might have been, if wisely school’d, 
‘I know not: far too briefly Cromwell ruled. 
‘We sce the melting of a barbarous race, 
‘Sad sight, 1 grant, sir, from their ancient place ; 
‘ But always, everywhere, it has been so ; 
‘Ned Indians, Bushmen, Irish,—they must go !’ 
The Doctor harshly spoke ; yet did his best 
To cure the sick, and comfort the distress‘d ; 
And tended Rosy kindly,—to whose aid 
A rill of Bloomfield’s bounty he convey’d. 
Those, too, with less to spare, and those with nought, 
To this poor girl their friendly succour brought. 
Here in a neighbouring house, but whence no noise 
Can reach her, some well-wishing girls and boys 
Have clubb’d their monies, rafiling for a shaw] ; 
Of Rose’s other shreds the pawn has all. 
Three simple pence entitle to a throw ; 
Down on a slate the names and numbers go; 
The wooden cubes mark’d with a red-hot wire 
(No better dice or dice-box they require) 
In old tin porringer flung rattling fast, 
A warmer interest watches every cast. 
* Follie’ your han’!’ ‘ You're lucky, throw for me!’ 
‘More power!’ ‘ ‘Tim Ryan has it—fifty-three !’ 
Then silver, copper, mix’d, a bulky pound 
Makes haste to Rosy, feebly turning round 
With grateful smile ; and back the shawl comes too, 
‘The winner swearing ’twas for her he threw. 
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Meanwhile, no raffle ends without a dance: 
My boy, choose out a partner, and advance 
To ask the fiddler for her favourite tune, 
Slipping into his hand the penny boon; 
Polthoge, or Washerwoman, let him play, 
Heart of my Kitty, or The Fields in May ; 
She makes a pretty quibbling with her toes, 
Sut he his agile power untiring shows 
In many a double-shuffle, stamp and fling. 
Nor slack in praises are the crowded ring ; 
‘Success to both!—my boul’ you wor’ !—ay that! 
Stick to him, Peggy dear!—Hurroo for Pat !’ 
They meet, change sides, the rapid steps renew, 
A second wind inspires the fiddler too, 
Till Colleen Dhas, well-flush’d in cheek, but grave 
As courtly dames in minuets behave, 
Signals ; when hand in hand the two give o’er, 
Bow to the music, and resign the floor ; 
Where other pairs achieve with equal zeal 
The busy jig, or winding four-hand reel. 
The dance-house, all the better for being bare, 
Its broken roof admitting fresher air, 
This poor and merry company befits; 
With jest and mimicry and clash of wits 
Con ‘ Pastime’ keeps them laughing long and loud; 
Sweethearts draw close together in the crowd; 
Gay groups of damsels, gather’d near the door, 
Banter to death each awkward bachelor, 
And dart some flying jokes at Denis Coyle, 
Whose travell’d wit such weapons well can foil, 
For, do their utmost, Denis will not dance, 
And slips away upon the earliest chance. 
But all is not amusement. Near to these 
Stands one at watch; and ever when he sees 
A man expected, pushing through the line, 
By look or touch conveys a rapid sign. 
As Denis goes, the grip salutes his hand 
Which greets a Brother of the Midnight Band ; 
And soon the whisper none may safely slight 
Commands his presence on to-morrow night 
With hour and place ; for Neal and Denis both 
Have sworn the Ribbonman’s unlawful oath. 
Along the dark and lonely street he treads, 
Confused, uneasy, fill’d with shapeless dreads, 


(To be continued.) 
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UPERSTITION has often been 
S defined as the offspring of ig- 
norance; and no doubt, in the ear- 


lier history of the human race, there . 


is a very close and intimate con- 
nexion between them. Where there 
is much ignorance, there will al- 
ways be much superstition, because 
many of the phenomena in the ma- 
terial world remain inexplicable, 
and superstition is neither more 
nor less than the introduction of 
the supernatural element to explain 
that which cannot be solved by the 
known laws of nature. It differs 
from ignorance, inasmuch as igno- 
rance merely ascribes known effects 
to wrong causes, with which they 
may have no connexion, direct or 
indirect; while superstition attri- 
butes them to supernatural causes, 
and creates imaginary beings to 
explain them. It is not supersti- 
tion to believe that the sun rises and 
sets, or to hold, with the Hindoos, 
that this world of ours rests on the 
back of an immense tortoise; such 
a belief may be evidence of great 
ignorance, and, in the latter case, a 
proof of the weakness of the logical 
faculty, but it is not to be con- 
founded with superstition. The 
sun seems to rise and set, and to 
those ignorant of the laws of the 
physical world it is far more credible 
that the sun should move than that 
the earth should revolve around it; 
and the fanciful idea of the tor- 
toise is merely an attempt at the 
solution of a felt difficulty by the 
creation of oné still greater. It is a 
proof of the ignorance, but not of the 
superstition of those who hold it, 
for a tortoise is an actual creature, 
and not a supernatural creation; 
and granted that the tortoise is 
sufficiently large, and has found 
that which Archimedes could not 
find, there would be no difficulty in 
admitting that the thing was pos- 
sible, provided always that we were 
still ignorant of the Copernican 
system. 

When man, in obedience to the 
Divine command, began to multiply 
and to replenish the earth, he must 
have found himself at first very 
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much in the same condition as 
Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. He must have been at a loss 
to know whether he was the only in- 
habitant of the earth, or whether it 
was peopled by other beings, dis- 
tinct from the animal creation, and 
closely resembling himself. He must 
daily have witnessed phenomena 
which produced as powerful an im- 
pression upon his imagination as 
the sight of the footprints on the 
sand did on that of the solitary 
islander. The rustling of the leaves 
of the forest gave birth to the wood- 
nymph; the wreath of mist on the 
mountain, rising aloft in a spiral 
form, was the spirit of the air; the 
white vapour rising from the stream 
was the breath of the river god. 
Unable to explain what he daily 
saw, man created imaginary beings 
to satisfy that thirst of knowledge 
which is inherent to us all, and 
cared nothing how much he multi- 
plied them, so long as he could find 
in them an explanation of what was 
otherwise inexplicable. 

The superstitions of all countries, 
however diversified they may ap- 
pear, can be traced to one common 
origin ; and a work of deep interest 
might be written on this subject. 
Tn the earlier ages of the world, no 
distinction can be drawn between 
religion and superstition; the my- 
thology of the ancients, in fact, is 
nothing more than the popular 
superstitions classified and arranged 
into a system. Many of these 
popular superstitions were not 
rooted out by the introduction of 
Christianity; they were too deeply 
imbedded in the human mind to 
be displaced without a struggle; in 
many cases they were embodied 
with existing forms of religion, and 
stamped their impress upon them. 
They were transmitted from age to 
age; they were borne, as it were, on 
the wings of the wind to the most 
distant lands; they were incor- 
porated with the popular belief of 
nations who had nothing else in 
common; they gave rise to the 
romances of the middle ages, and 
are the source of those charming 
UU2 
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tales which form the delight of our 
infancy. The history of popular 
superstitions, traced from their first 
origin to the present day, would 
prove that they are all closely con- 
nected together, and that the inven- 
tive powers of man are far more 
limited than might at first sight be 
imagined. 

We have neither the time, the 
talent, nor the learning for such a 
task; but we shall endeavour to 
throw out a few hints which may 
prove useful to those inclined to 
follow out such an undertaking. 
While superstition is generally the 
result of ignorance, it is also some- 
times the offspring of a false system 
of philosophy. The works of all 
the great writers of the middle ages 
are more or less tinctured with 
superstition; so that in reading 
them we are surprised that so 
much learning should be accom- 
panied with so much folly. Let 
any one read a few pages of Marsilio 
Ficino’s Teologia Platonica, and he 
will at once perceive the truth of 
this remark; yet Ficino was recog- 
nized by all his contemporaries as 
one of the greatest writers of the 
fifteenth century. His superstition 
was the necessary result of his 
system of philosophy. In attempt- 
ing to reconcile Plato with Aristotle, 
he had to endow all created things 
—stars, water, plants, trees, stones, 
&e.—with a third essence, or indi- 
vidual souls. These souls are the 
vital principle of the universe; it is 
through them that water produces 
living things, the earth blossoms, 
the stars move, the whole system of 
nature is preserved. This belief 
was not a mere abstract theory; it 
had an immediate and powerful 
influence on the affairs of every- 
day life, and the language in which 
this influence was expressed is still 
used at the present day. We often 
remark to a hilarious friend, ‘ You 
seem to be in good spirits to-day,’ 
without knowing that we are al- 
luding to the spirits with which 
Ficino peopled the universe. The 
idea has died out, but the language 
in which it was expressed survives. 
Ficino would have told our hila- 
rious friend that his hilarity was 
owing to the planet Mars summon- 
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ing into vigour the martial or good 
spirits in his soul. Again, he would 
have told our friend Croaker, who 
is persuaded that there will be a 
universal smash in 1867, and is very 
melancholy in consequence, that 
his low spirits were produced by 
Saturn, who has always a very de- 
pressing influence. He would have 
advised him to put on his fingers 
rings mounted with different stones: 
the spirits of these stones would 


.resist the influence of Saturn, and 


act as an antidote to his habitual me- 
lancholy. He would have told him 
that he changed his rings from day 
to day according to the state of his 
mind, and initiated him into all the 
occult virtues of the agate and the 
topaz. He would have comforted 
him by taking the horoscope of the 
world, and proving to him that it 
would survive the fatal 1867. In 
this way Landino took the horo- 
scope of religion, and foretold that 
it would undergo an important 
change on the 25th of November, 
1484, in consequence of the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn. It is 
rather a singular coincidence that 
Luther was born on the 2sth of 
November, 1483 or 1484. Such a 
happy guess would have made the 
_— of Zadkiel at the present 
ay. 

Nor did Ficino stand alone in 
these fanciful ideas: they were com- 
mon to all the great men who lived 
at that period known as the Renais- 
sance. Cardan, the mathematician, 
tells us in his life that his genius 
appeared in the shape of a fly buzz- 
ing in his ear; a volume of pre- 
dictions was inspired by a wasp 
that entered his study: one of these 
referred to his own death, and he 
took care to verify it by abstain- 
ing from food. Macchiavelli, as a 
writer, might be supposed to have 
risen superior to the superstitious 
feelings of his age, and yet he tells 
us (Discorsi, lib. i. cap. lvi.) ‘ that 
the air is full of spirits, which from 
a feeling of compassion to mortals 
warn them by sinister auguries of 
the evils which are impending over 
them.’ Guicciardini, the historian, 
who lived at a still later period, can- 
didly expresses his belief that there 
are spirits of the air which converse 
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familiarly with men; ‘ for,’ says he, 
<I have had such experience of 
them, as appears to me to place the 
matter beyond all doubt.’ These 
strange ideas were the direct result 
of the Neoplatonic philosophy, the 
influence of which is perceptible 
in many expressions still employed, 
long after the system itself has been 
exploded. 

The belief is still prevalent among 
the Irish peasantry that sneezing is 
caused by some one of these aérial 
spirits attempting to effect an en- 
trance into the body which can only 
be prevented by pronouncing a 
blessing on the person thus affected. 
This superstition is not indigenous 
to Ireland: the Messalians in the 
fourth century believed themselves 
to be full of demons, which they 
strove to expectorate by constantly 
spitting and blowing their noses. 
Something of the same belief is to 
be found among the lower classes in 
Scotland, who imagine that these 
spirits take an ungenerous advan- 
tage of them while asleep, and 
cause them to awaken in a state of 
terror. We must all remember the 
fearful dreams to which childhood 
is subject; we have woke up at 
night in a state of unspeakable and 
undefinable terror, and have been 
told ‘to sain ourselves; 7.e., to 
make the sign of the cross, which is 
supposed to put these midnight 
visitors to flight. The early re- 
formers in Scotland strove to root 
out all the weeds of Romanism 
from the popular mind; but im- 
pressions printed on the imagi- 
nation are not easily destroyed. 
Many of the rites and festivals of 
the Romish Church are still partly 
observed by those who have an 
utter abhorrence of ‘ the harlotry of 
papistry” The rowan-tree has al- 
ways been possessed of something 
of a mythical character: in certain 
parts of the country small crosses 
formed of its branches are still 
placed over the doors and windows 
on the znd of May, the eve of the 
invention of the Holy Cross, as a 
protection against evil spirits, war- 
locks, and witches. This is often 
done by those who have no faith in 
the existence of such beings, from 
respect for an old and time-hallowed 
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custom. We have assisted in the 
erection of those bonfires with which 
the whole country is illuminated on 
Hallow-even: this custom is clearly 
of Romish origin,‘though the pea- 
santry believe it to be in commemo- 
ration of a massacre of the Danes 
similar to that which occurred in 
England. The reader is referred to 
Burns for a description of the 
different superstitious rites which 
are observed on the same occasion. 
Many still pull their ‘ castics,” and 
have their fortunes told from broken 
eggs, who regard these observances 
merely as a means of amusing the 
young people. In our younger days 
Christmas (old style) was observed 
for three days; an ample supply of 
food for man and beast was laid up 
in store; all labour ceased, and the 
inhabitants of the district spent the 
time in feasting and social enjoyment. 
It was usual to give the horses and 
cattle an additional feed—a custom 
which will remind some of our readers 
of Burns’ ‘ Address to his Auld Grey 
Mare Maggie.’ At the wakes it is 
still customary to place a plateful of 
salt and a burning candle on the 
body of the deceased: the salt is 
supposed to symbolize the immor- 
tality of the soul, while the candle, 
which is allowed to burn out, re- 
presents the shortness of human 
life. 

Many of the wells or springs 
bearing the names of Romish saints 
are still regarded with a supersti- 
tious feeling, against which Presby- 
terianism has waged war with little 
success. This war has been carried 
on for more than two centuries, but 
deeply - rooted superstitions die 
heal. The well of St. Fethac, in 
the Bay of Nigg, near Aberdeen, is 
still visited by the sick, who have im- 
plicit faith in its healing properties ; 
and so early as 1630 we find the 
following entry (which we give in 
modern English) in the minutes of 
the kirk-session of Aberdeen. On 
the 28th of November: ‘ This said 
day, Margaret Davidson, spouse to 
Andrew Adam, was adjudged in a 
fine of five pounds (Scots?) to be 
paid to the collector for directing 
her nurse, with her child, to St. 
Fiacke’s well, and washing the child 
therein, for recovery of her health, 
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and the said Margaret and her 
nurse were ordained to acknow- 
ledge their offence before the ses- 
sion, and do penance for leaving 
an offering in the well.’ Nor was 
the kirk-session satisfied with this 
deliverance against poor Margaret; 
as a warning to others, it was at the 
same time ordained ‘ by the whole 
session, in one voice, that whatso- 
ever inhabitant within this burgh 
be found going to St. Fiacke’s well 
in a superstitious manner, for seek- 
ing health to themselves or chil- 
dren, shall be censured in penalty 
and repentance in such degree as 
fornicators are after trial and con- 
viction.’ The latter part of the 
sentence amounted to this, that all 
future visitors to the well would 
have to take their seats in the kirk 
on the ‘ cuttie stool,’ or stool of re- 
pentance, in presence of the whole 
congregation—a species of punish- 
ment which we are happy to say 
has now been done away with. The 
custom of visiting these sacred wells 
has become more rare; but those of 
St. Devenick and St. John, on the 
banks of the Ythan, in Aberdeen- 
shire, are still supposed by some to 
retain their healing qualities. Their 
healing power, like that of the pool 
of Bethesda, is supposed to be more 
effectual on one particular day. Till 
within a recent period the peasantry 
used to visit them on the 1st of 
May, and after performing their 
ablutions, dropped votive offerings 
of small pieces of silver into the 
water. These offerings were in- 
tended, of course, to propitiate the 
saints who presided over these wells 
and gave efficacy to their waters. 
Whether they actually accepted 
them or not we cannot undertake to 
say; all that we can vouch for is 
that they soon disappeared. 

The belief in witchcraft has pre- 
vailed more or less in all countries ; 
in none more so than in Scotland. 
So early as the 13th century we 
read of Sir Michael Scott; his name 
is almost as familiar to the peasantry 
as that of Thomas the Rhymer, 
whose poetical predictions are still 
fondly remembered. His renown 
was so great that Dante has honoured 
him with a place in his Inferno as 
one ‘ who truly knew the art of 
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magical frauds;’ and any great work 
supposed to be beyond the power of 
man is still ascribed in the south of 
Scotland to ‘auld Michael, or the 
devil. On one occasion he is re- 
ported to have been sent as ambas- 
sador to the King of France to 
remonstrate with him on account 
of certain acts of piracy of which 
his subjects had been guilty. In 
point of economy the Scottish mo- 
narch could not have had a better 
representative ; he was such a diplo- 
matist as would have rejoiced Mr. 
Gladstone’s heart at the present 
day. He required no costly retinue 
or princely allowance; the devil, in 
the shape of a black horse, bore him 
rapidly through the air. On reach- 
ing Paris, he tied his horse to the 
gate of the palace, and presented 
himself before the king, who was 
not disposed at first to give much 
heed to the words of such an un- 
ceremonious diplomatist. At auld 
Michael’s request, however, he sus- 
pended his decision till he had seen 
his horse stamp thrice. The first 
stamp shook every steeple in Paris, 
and set all the bells a-ringing; the 
second brought down three towers 
of the royal palace. The king’s 
curiosity was satisfied without wit- 
nessing the effects of the third 
stamp: the ambassador was treated 
with the highest consideration, and 
all the grievances complained of 
were at once redressed. Another 
anecdote of Michael may be inserted, 
because it tends to prove the an- 
tiquity of a superstition which has 
not yet altogether died out, and is 
common to other countries besides 
Scotland. Artists are ever fond of 
measuring their own powers with 
those of their rivals. It was some 
such feeling as this which led 
Michael to visit a weird sister 
known as the Witch of Falsehope. 
When complimented on her powers, 
she modestly denied all knowledge 
of the black art. In the course of 
conversation, Michael incautiously 
laid his wand upon the table, on 
observing which the witch darted 
upon it, seized it, and struck him. 
In a moment he was transformed 
into a hare, and on issuing from the 
house was pursued by his own 
hounds, and pressed so hard that 
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he could only escape by taking 
refuge in his own ‘jaw-hole,’ the 
name given to the outlet in ancient 
Scottish houses into which dirty 
water was ‘jawed, or poured. We 
must refer the reader to Scott for 
an account of Michael’s revenge on 
the witch who had played him such 
a scurvy trick, while we bring 
under his notice another anecdote, 
which proves that this kind of su- 
perstition was common to France 
as well as Scotland. We have all 
heard of the wehr-wolf and the 
loup-garou, the names given in 
Germany and France to those hags 
who transformed themselves into 
wolves in order to gratify their 
taste for human flesh. Michelet (La 
Sorcitre) would have us to believe 
that in the middle ages the ladies 
of noble lords, tired of the ennui of 
their feudal state, and anxious to 
see a little life, sent for the witches 
among’ their serfs, and commanded 
them, under pain of immediate 
death, to transform them into wolves, 
that they might roam the forests at 
night in search of adventures. This 
metamorphosis of themselves into 
‘minions of the moon’ was not 
without its attendant dangers, and 
we should advise any lady who at 
the present day may be tired of the 
dreary conventionalities of fashion- 
able life, to have recourse to some 
safer expedient than the wife of a 
certain lord of Auvergne, who 
came to grief by resigning her own 
lovely form for that of a loup- 
garou. Boquet relates that one 
night a sportsman, in crossing the 
mountains of Auvergne, came upon 
a she-wolf, fired at her, and missed 
her; the shot, however, carried off 
one of her paws, which he picked 
up, and placed in his game-bag. - He 
did not think of pursuing the wolf, 
which limped away, and was lost in 
the darkness of the forest. After 
this adventure he proceeded to the 
house of a neighbouring gentleman, 
where he intended to spend the 
night. The master of the house, 
after bidding him welcome, ex- 
pressed a hope that he had had 
good sport. In reply to this ques- 
tion, he wished to produce the paw 
which he had picked up in the 
forest; but what was his surprise, 
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on opening his game-bag, to find, 
in place of it, a human hand, with a 
ring upon one of the fingers, which 
the host at once recognized to be 
that of his wife. He rushed to her 
chamber, and his worst fears were 
confirmed on finding that she was 
wounded. It was in vain that she 
tried to conceal her arm; on ex- 
amining it, he found that the hand 
was gone. It was, in truth, her 
hand which the sportsman had 
picked up; and when taxed with 
her guilt, she confessed that she 
had attacked the hunter under the 
guise of a wolf, and had escaped, 
leaving her hand, or rather her paw, 
to him asatrophy. There was no 
convenient court of divorce in those 
days to take cognizance of such a 
crime; but the husband thought it 
prudent to get quit of a lady of such 
eccentric tastes, and denounced her 
to the authorities, who consigned 
her to the stake. 

Nor was the wolf or the hare the 
only animal into which the sorcerers 
and witches transformed themselves, 
or were transformed by others. In 
common parlance, at the present 
day, it is almost as opprobrious to 
call a woman an old cat as to call 
her an old witch; in fact, the terms 
are nearly synonymous, and they 
may have arisen from the vulgar 
belief that witches had a certain 
predilection for the forms of the 
feline race. Sprenger in his Mal- 
leus, or hammer for crushing witch- 
craft, relates that one day three 
ladies of Strasburgh complained to 
him that on the same day, and at 
the same hour, they had all received 
invisible blows. Sprenger, who had 
as keen a scent for detecting the 
presence of witchcraft as any other 
monkish inguisitor of the fifteenth 
century, at once pricked up his ears, 
and inquired if they suspected any 
one. They could only account for 
it by supposing that a certain sus- 
picious-looking man had bewitched 
them, and the suspicious-looking 
man stood a very bad chance of 
being burned. When brought be- 
fore Sprenger, however, he swore by 
all the saints of the calendar that 
he knew nothing of these ladies, 
whom he had never seen before. 
The grave inquisitor shook his head 
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eyed him with attention, and thought 
what a beautiful blaze he would 
make. It was in vain that he swore, 
and wept, and appealed to heaven 
and earth: Sprenger was not to be 
cheated out of his victim: the man 
who cduld inflict invisible blows on 
three respectable ladies did not 
deserve to live ; and a little torture 
might have the effect of bringing 
him to confess. The thought of the 
rack quickened the man’s inventive 
powers, or recalled to his memory ¢ 
circumstance he had previously for- 
gotten. ‘I remember now,’ he said, 
‘that at this very hour I did beat’ 
(here Sprenger rubbed his hands 
with glee; the suspicious-looking 
man was going to unbosom himself) 
‘no Christian man or woman, but 
three cats, which rushed at me ina 
fury, and began to scratch and bite 
my legs.’ The case being altered, 
this altered the case; Sprenger saw 
through the matter at once; a man 
was not to be burned because he 
was ugly, nor were three witches to 
be saved because they were pretty: 
three, after all, would make a better 
blaze ‘than one; the legs of Chris- 
tians were not to be scratched with 
impunity, and the devil and his fol- 
lowers would find that he (Sprenger), 
with his Malleus, was a little too 
much for them. Thus the suspi- 
cious-looking man got off; the fair 
sufferers from invisible blows were 
burned ; and Sprenger’s Malleus be- 
came the text-book of all witch- 
hunters in those witch-hunting 
days. Sprenger would have de- 
lighted the heart of James I., who 
had a keen nose to discern witch- 
craft or tobacco-smoke, and in- 
veighed against the one as ‘the 
deevil’s airt,’ and the other as ‘ the 
deevil’s reek.’ 

We remember in our boyish days 
a poor old creature who lived in a 
solitary cottage near the confluence 
of two streams in our native parish. 
She had been married, and her hus- 
band was an uncannie sort of body, 
who would lie watching whole 
nights on the banks of the river in 
the hope of getting a chance shot at 
an otter. At length he died, and 
she was left poor and childless. She 
continued to occupy her solitary 
hut, and strange reports began to 
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be circulated regarding her. Lights 
were seen burning in her single 
window, and strange noises were 
heard around her house at unsea- 
sonable hours: a large hare was 
seen at times cropping the cabbage- 
leaves in her small patch of garden- 
ground. The neighbouring farmer 
had seen the same hare among his 
cattle: immediately after one of 
them died, and the cows ceased to 
give the usual quantity of milk. 
He had watched this hare, and seen 
her disappear near old Eppie’s 
house. No doubt it was old Eppie 
herself. If so, no ordinary shot 
could reach her; but next time he 
would try her with a silver six- 
pence, the virtue of which the devil 
himself cannot resist; for was it not 
with a silver sixpence that Ringan 
Gilhaize shot that emissary of the 
devil, Claverhouse, at the battle of 
Killiecrankie, after the bullets had 
glanced aside from his body like 
rain-drops, and the contents of 
Ringan’s cartouch pouch were all 
but exhausted? Did not the silver 
sixpence bring him down from his 
black horse, and establish William 
of Orange on the throne of Eng- 
land? And if Bloody Clavers was 
not proof against the silver six- 
pence, what effect might it not be 
expected to produce upon old Ep- 
pie when she next assumed the 
form of a hare? The experiment 
was at least worth trying: it was 
an experimentum in vili corpore: 
none would lament her loss, and he 
himself would be hailed as a public 
benefactor. So the farmer took 
down his old gun, known as Queen 
Anne, because it dated from the 
reign of that queen, rammed down 
a double charge of powder, and 
placed a new silver sixpence on 
the top of it. Thus prepared, he 
watched, and waited, and bided his 
time. At length his patience was 
rewarded. One morning he saw 
the hare issuing from the place 
where his cows were kept. No 
doubt she had been casting her 
cantrips over them, and robbing 
him of his milk. With trembling 
hands he raised old Queen Anne to 
his shoulder, took as steady an aim 
as he could, and fired. Queen 
Anne, not having been discharged 
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for many years, gave a roar which 
made mountain and glen ring again, 
and, to borrow his own expressive 
language, ‘ gaed me sic a deevil 0’ a 
kick wi’ her doup end that I gaed 
clean heels o’er head.’ He soon re- 
covered himself, however, and rush- 
ing to the spot occupied by the 
hare when he fired, found there one 
or two drops of blood. Throwing 
aside Queen Anne, he hurried with 
all his might through the glen, in 
the hope that he might reach old 
Eppie’s hut before she had time to 
assume her usual form. He found 
the door shut, but one vigorous 
kick broke it open, and there he 
found the old hag wrapping a piece 
of rag round one of her fingers, 
which was bleeding. ‘Ha! ha! ye 
auld wutch,’ he cried, exultingly, 
‘I gaed ye skoudrum. I am think- 
ing ye’ll no’ care for shaking hands 
wi’ Queen Anne again in a hurry.’ 

‘It is easy to see, guidman, that 
ye hae been at the bottle this morn- 
ing, was Eppie’s rejoinder; ‘and 
we a’ ken that when wine’s in wut’s 
out.’ 

‘What’s the matter wi’ your fin- 
ger, Eppie ?’ 

‘Oh! I hae just peeled the skin 
aff wi’ the sneck of the door.’ 

‘Ah! dinna ye meddle wi’ the 
sneck of the door again, Eppie, or 
wi’ my kye, or I'll maybe: gar ye 
claw whaur it is no biting.’ 

With these words Eppie and the 
farmer parted, and for a_ time 
nothing remarkable occurred. Old 
Queen Anne was not:to be trifled 
with. At length, however, new 
cantrips began to be thrown over 
his cattle. A valuable bull-calf, 
the descendant of illustrious sires, 
died, and his best foal, which he 
would not have sold for fifty 
pounds, was found, one morning, 
floating in the deepest pool of the 
river opposite Eppie’s hut. There 
could be no doubt that she had be- 
witched the foal into the stream by 
black art, and drowned it from 
pure spite. The farmer took down 
Queen Anne again from the ledge 
in the kitchen where she had been 
quietly reposing since her last ap- 
pearance in public, and found to 
his sorrow that her voice would 
hever more be heard on mountain 
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or glen. The overcharge had burst 
her. No silver sixpence could 
again be propelled from her mouth. 
This Scottish Hodge scratched his 
head, and made semblance to think. 
A bright idea occurred to him. He 
would borrow a few of my lord’s 
fiercest dogs from the keeper, and 
hound old Eppie to death if she 
ever appeared again about his pre- 
mises. He at once proceeded to 
act on this idea. The dogs were 
obtained, and for several successive 
mornings he watched from earliest 
dawn in the hope that the well- 
known figure might reappear. At 
last, as before, the hare was seen 
issuing from the same place, and 
with many a shout and cry he en- 
couraged the dogs to go at her. 
The dogs, nothing loth, soon gave 
tongue, and a most exciting chase 
ensued. The hare made direct for 
Eppie’s hut, closely pursued by the 
hounds, and followed at a distance 
by the farmer. When close to the 
hut the hare disappeared, and on 
hurrying up he found the dogs, 
wild with excitement and rage, 
howling around the entrance of a 
drain which passed under the 
house, and striving in vain to force 
their way into it. He peeped into 
the drain, but no traces of the hare 
were to be seen. It was clear that 
there was some exit under the hut. 
Eppie had already reached a place 
of safety. Perhaps she might not 
yet have regained her normal ap- 
pearance: he might still catch her 
in a state of transition. He hurried 
to the door, which he opened with- 
out difficulty. The cold ashes on 
the hearth showed that the fire had 
long ceased to burn. Nothing of 
Eppie was to be seen in the dim 
light of the single window. At 
length a feeble groan attracted him 
to the box-bed—so called because it 
is a sort of a compromise between a 
box and a bed. He opened the 
folding doors, and there was Eppie 
panting and almost speechless, with 
large drops of perspiration trickling 
down her face. He reproached her 
with her conduct, and swore that 
the next time she should not escape 
so easily; but Eppie gave no heed 
to his words, and seemed uncon- 
scious of all that was passing 
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around her. In the course of the 
day the village doctor happened to 
call and on learning the events of 
the morning, lost no time in visit- 
ing the hut, where he found Eppie 
in the last stage of weakness. She 
told him that for three days she 
had been suffering from what she 
called sweating sickness. Unable 
to rise from her bed, she had tasted 
neither meat nor drink. No one 
had visited her. Hope had almost 
fled when the doctor called. She 
was removed at once to the house 
of a kind Samaritan of her own sex, 
who did not share in Hodge’s super- 
stitious fears, and under her care 
she recovered. Soon after this she 
left her solitary hut, and removed 
to another part of the country; but 
Hodge still believed himself subject 
to her baneful influence. One mis- 
fortune succeeded another till he 
lost all, and was obliged to leave 
his farm. My lord, who, partly 
from pride, and partly from kind- 
ness of heart, never liked to lose 
an old tenant, offered to let him 
have it at a reduced rent. 

‘My lord,’ said he, thinking of 
the witch, ‘I do not think that I 
could hold it if you gave it to me 
for nothing.’ 

‘You must be a fool, said my 
lord, haughty and indignant, ‘or 
you would know that I do not hold 
it for nothing myself.’ 

And Hodge wus a fool, a down- 
right, impracticable, unmanageable 
blockhead. Every one but himself 
saw that it was not old Eppie, but 
his own folly and mismanagement 
that brought him to ruin. 

In the new locality to which 
Eppie removed lived an elderly 
man of the name of Peter Baxter. 
Peter was one of a class seldom or 
ever to be met with out of Scotland. 
He was a tall, thin, cadaverous- 
looking man, with a face about a 
foot and a half long, clothed with 
an expression of superior wisdom, 
which impressed every beholder. 
He was a sort of Scottish Bunsby: 
all his neighbours swore by him; 
and yet it was difficult to say how 
he had acquired this reputation, as 
the only talent he seemed to possess 
was un grand talent pour le silence, 
as Madame de Stiiel once said of a 
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similar Solon.’ He seldom spoke, 
and when he opened his mouth, 
which, in point of capaciousness, 
resembled an alligator’s, his lan- 
guage was about as unintelligible 
as the renowned Bunsby’s. His 
words had something of a Delphic 
character; to be prized, it was not 
necessary that they should be un- 
derstood. Like the responses of 
the oracles of old, or the tenets of 
certain ancient schools of philo- 
sophy, they were supposed to pos- 
sess a certain mysterious, esoteric 
sense, which could only be dis- 
covered after much cogitation; but 
which, when once discovered, never 
failed to impress every one with 
the unfathomable wisdom of the 
speaker. -Peter’s ungainly figure 
was a phantom of terror to all the 
poor probationers who ‘ wagged 
their pows’ in the pulpit of the 
parish church. One young licen- 
tiate had broken down altogether 
beneath the steady stare of that 
long, cadaverous face, and all 
dreaded his criticism more than 
that of the Presbytery. For Peter 
had as keen a nose for heresy as 
good old Sprenger had for witch- 
craft; and the Mulleus of his criti- 
cism was ever ready to crush it. 
He was profoundly versed in the 
peculiarities of Arminianism, Cal- 
vinism, Erastianism, and all the 
other isms of which the Scottish 
peasantry have learned to talk so 
glibly since 1843. If Peter was 
silent (for he never praised), the 
young man might pass muster; but 
if Peter shook his head, and spoke 
of Arminius and the five points, it 
was all over with him: he never 
wagged his pow in our pulpit 
again. Never did Peter come out 
so strongly as under the trying cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
election of a new minister after the 
death of the Rev. Mr. McWhey, the 
previous incumbent. The patron 
was an old lord of eccentric habits, 
who, when asked for a leet, gave 
them one of twenty, and expected 
no small amusement from this 
clerical tournament. The mass of 
the parishioners were delighted 
with his lordship’s liberality, and 
disposed to listen to the twenty 
probationers in succession; but a 
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few, perceiving that much incon- 
venience was likely to arise from 
such an extensive leet, summoned a 
meeting to consider what was to be 
done. Various opinions were emit- 
ted. The people generally were 
opposed to any curtailment of their 
Christian liberty, or, in other words, 
to any reduction of the leet, and 
much confusion ensued. From the 
midst of the sea of angry faces 
Peter’s gaunt form emerged like a 
lofty rock. The audience was at 
once subdued to silence. For a 
moment all was still. Peter opened 
his mouth, but no sound issued 
from his lips. He had to dive far 
down into the recesses of his inner 
being before he could find his voice. 
At length the voice was found, and 
the oracular deliverance came forth, 
slow and solemn. ‘There are three 
persons in the Trinity,’ said Peter, 
‘und therefore I hold there should 
be three candidotis’” The logic of 
this solemn deliverance was irre- 
sistible, and it was unanimously 
agreed that the leet should be re- 
duced to three. The connexion 
between the premises and the in- 
ference of this syllogism may not 
be more evident to the reader than 
that between the Goodwin sands 
and Tenterden steeple; but while 
Peter’s logic might be at fault, his 
conclusion was sound, and the 
people proceeded to act on it by 
choosing the best of the three can- 
didates, which is more than can 
always be said of popular elections 
in the north. 

Now Peter was a sort of esprit 
fort in his way. He never conde- 
scended to reason, but he laughed 
to scorn the superstitious feelings 
of his less-enlightened neighbours. 
No one ventured, in his presence, to 
speak of witches, hobgoblins, bogles, 
fairies, kelpies, ghosts, or dead 
lights. He had no more faith in 
the existence of these supernatural 
beings than Mrs. Gamp’s friend had 
in that of Mrs. Harris. It so hap- 


pened, however, that there were 
certain young fellows in the parish 
who doubted whether Peter was 
fuite so much of an esprit fort as he 
affected to be; so they resolved to 
put his scepticism to the test of a 
Having 


Somewhat severe ordeal. 
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ascertained that he would have to 
pass one night close to old Eppie’s 
cottage, they got hold of a calf-skin, 
and stuffed it with straw. To this 
they attached a rope of considerable 
length, and when they had com- 
pleted their preparations, they 
placed the calf-skin in the centre 
of the road by which Peter had to 
pass, and, holding the rope in their 
hands, concealed themselves behind 
a wall. The moon was out, but 
her light only appeared at times 


through the rifts in the dark 
clouds. At length the storm burst 


forth: 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last, 
The rattling show’rs rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d ; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d ; 
That night a child might understand 

The de’il had business on his hand, 


The young fellows were drenched 
to the skin, and nothing but their 
intense desire to know the result 
could have induced them to remain. 
At length their patience was re- 
warded. Peter’s form was seen to 
approach, stooping and struggling 
against the wind and the rain. 
They waited with bated breath till 
his foot had almost touched the 
calf’s skin. By a sudden jerk of 
the rope they made it leap into the 
air, and fall down a few yards be- 
fore him. He drew himself up to 
his full height, and stood for a 
minute or two considering the situ- 
ation. What passed through his 
mind no one knows, for his lips 
were sealed for ever as to all that 
happened that night; but after a 
pause he advanced till he was close 
to the dark object in the road before 
him. Again it leaped into the air, 
and fell down at the same distance 
as before. It took Peter longer 
time to decide than at first; but 
whatever his fears may have been, 
they did not prevent him from 
marching up to the cause of his 
terror, which again described the 
same saltatory movement. On this, 
Peter, like Bob Acres, felt his cou- 
rage oozing out at his elbows; but 
there was dignity even in his dis- 
comfiture. His was no sudden 
rout, no hurried retreat: he turned 
slowly round, and without looking 
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over his shoulder, walked back the 
way he came. The young fellows 
kept their secret, and Peter kept 
his; but it was observed from that 
time that a great change had come 
over him, which was evident in his 
bearing towards Eppie, whom he 
had hitherto treated with a sort of 
superior indifference, and in the 
eagerness With which he listened to 
all the ghost stories with which his 
neighbours beguiled the tedium of 
the long winter evenings. Instead 
of treating these stories as old 
wives’ fables unworthy of the notice 
of a man of his superior discern- 
ment, he showed the keenest relish 
for them, inquired into their mi- 
nutest details, and showed a special 
predilection for the society of those 
who were favoured by the appear- 
ance of these supernatural visitors. 
Of course there were not wanting 
those who, on observing this ten- 
dency, were ready to fool him to the 
top of his bent. Ghost stories were 
invented for his special delectation, 
and from being the most sceptical, 
Peter became the most credulous of 
all our parishioners. This credu- 
lity was also apparent in his bearing 
towards Eppie, who, he evidently 
supposed, had some connexion 
with the events of that fearful 
night. He never passed her cot- 
tage after dusk, and he would often 
make a circuit of half a mile to 
avoid meeting her on the road. It 
so happened, however, one day that, 
on turning a corner near his own 
house, he met her face to face. 
Thrown off his guard by this sud- 
den apparition, he held up his 
hands in terror, and exclaimed, 
‘The Lord preserve ’s! here is the 
witch.’ 

‘Call you me a witch, honest 
man?’ said Eppie, indignantly. 

‘Walk on, woman,’ said Peter 
with returning dignity, ‘and do not 
insult me on my own territories.’ 

Peter’s territory extended to about 
three acres. If they had been three 
thousand, he could not have spoken 
of them with an air of greater con- 
sequence. Peter’s gaunt figure is 
no longer seen at kirk or market. 
Eppie also has gone the way of all 
living. A short time before her 
death a neighbour candidly re- 
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marked to her, ‘Eppie, people say 
that you are a witch.’ 

‘Ah, guidman, people say many 
false and foolish things’ was her 
very sensible reply. 

And thus poor Eppie died in the 
odour of witchcraft. If the poor, 
inoffensive creature had lived in the 
days of ‘gentle King Jamie, she 
would unquestionably have been 
burned. We have reason to thank 
God that we live in more merciful 
times. Poor plain-looking, lonely 
old women have special ground for 
gratitude. 

There is another supernatural 
being which has stood its ground 
manfully against that tide of ad- 
vancing civilization which has 
swept away so many of the other 
landmarks of former superstition. 
We allude to the water-kelpie, 
which is not to be confounded with 
the river-god, or spirit of the 
stream, which might be of either 
sex, and which often mounted be- 
hind the belated horseman as the 
woman in white, and dragged him 
down in her deadly embrace. The 
origin of a fine old Scottish family 
is connected by tradition with the 
amorous propensities of this water- 
sprite. A gallant knight, whose 
lands lay along the border, tired of 
the ungodly society of moss-troop- 
ers, and anxious to make some 
reparation for the practical dis- 
allowance of the distinction between 
meum and tum, into which, through 
some weakness in the logical faculty, 
he had unfortunately fallen, assem- 
bled a few of the bravest and least 
disreputable of his retainers, kissed 
his young wife, took a last look at 
his old castle, and started for the 
Holy Land, where he remained for 
several years, and made many a@ 
proud Saracen bite the dust. Un- 
fortunately there was no electric 
telegraph or clairvoyante in those 
days to inform him of what was 
passing at home; and the reader is 
doubtless aware that the penny post 
was an invention of a later period. 
His enthusiasm, moreover, evapo- 
rated in a war, in which, doubtless, 
as in many other wars, he received 
more blows than bannocks, and 
there were no fat English kine to 
reward his prowess; so he turned 
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his face to the west, and after 
many adventures, reached his an- 
cient keep in the north. There he 
found all that he expected, and 
something more; for his wife pre- 
sented him with a boy of an age 
which proved that he owned some 
other father. At the present day 
such an incident would probably 
have come under the notice of Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell, and we ques~ 
tion whether that sagacious judge 
would have accepted the lady’s ex- 
planation as satisfactory. It was 
this:—One day, as she was walking 
along the banks of the Tweed, the 
stream suddenly overflowed, and 
this boy was the consequence. The 
husband, fortunately, was not of a 
sceptical character. It was right, 
however, that the boy should bear 
his father’s name, and prudent that 
all further intercourse with the 
water-sprite should be carefully 
avoided. So the boy was baptized 
by the name of Tweedie, the Scot- 
tish diminutive of Tweed, and be- 
came the founder of a numerous 
and powerful family. This tradi- 
tion tends to prove that if in past 
times superstition punished some 
women for crimes of which they 
were innocent, it saved others from 
the penalties which they had in- 
curred through their guilt. 

The hobgoblin known as the 
water-kelpie never assumed the 
human form: it often presented 
itself to the belated traveller close 
to some stream which he had to 
cross, in the shape of a small pony, 
which easily allowed itself to be 
caught. The traveller, glad to be 
able to cross the stream without 
wetting his feet, unsuspiciously 
mounted the supposed pony, which, 
with a shout of eldritch laughter, 
rushed into the deepest pool of the 
river, before the rider was aware 
of his danger, or had time to dis- 
mount. Next morning the body 
would be found at the bottom of 
the pool or some distance down the 
stream, and as there are no coro- 
ners in Scotland, the kelpie escaped 
without even the imputation of 
wilful murder. We question 
whether the coroner could have 
amended the matter: the kelpie 
could scarcely have been regarded 
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as amenable to human law; and 
even if he were, the smartest de- 
tective from Bow-street would have 
found some difficulty in catching 
him. And yet the popular instinct 
of justice has not allowed this 
wicked sprite to pass altogether 
unpunished. At a romantic spot 
on the banks of the Deveron, which 
flows between the counties of Banff 
and Aberdeen, stands the Mill of 
Maggie. There is some good fish- 
ing-ground in the neighbourhood, 
from which in former days we have 
decoyed many a speckled trout and 
sent it flapping on the greensward. 
There is also a deep pool at the 
bend of the river, which in former 
days the kelpie had selected as his 
special haunt. The miller often 
saw him in the bright moonlight 
nights running imaginary races 
with other kelpies along the banks 
of the river, kicking his heels in 
the air, and neighing with pure 
delight; but he was too cannie ever 
to venture upon his back: he knew 
too much of kelpie-nature ever to 
think of that; but as his goblin 
neighbour was possessed of enor- 
mous strength, the idea occurred to 
him that it might be well to turn it 
to some useful purpose in the build- 
ing his new mill. Some stones 
were required of a larger size than 
could be conveyed there by ordinary 
means; no rock could be too diffi- 
cult for the kelpie to remove; but 
how was the kelpie to be won over ? 
Evidently by no ordinary means: 
he delighted in drowning men; he 
had no taste for building mills or 
earning his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. Being a sprite, perhaps 
he required no bread, and was thus 
exempt from the usual conditions of 
labour. ‘Be that as it may, the 
miller resolved to try what effect 
the horseman’s word would have 
upon him. Now the horseman’s 
word is a great matter in the north 
—there was a race of Rareys there 
before the American horsebreaker 
was ever heard of. The secret 
charm, the word of power which 
could tame the wildest horse into 
subjection, was known to few; but 
the miller belonged to this privi- 
leged class, and made up his mind 
to try its effect on the kelpie at their 
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next meeting. He concealed a 
magic halter beneath his coat and 
took his stand on the other side of 
the river opposite to his own house, 
as if he were meditating whether he 
could cross. In a few minutes a 
small horse came up to him, pawing 
the ground, and placed himself before 
him, inviting him to mount. The 
miller stooped down and whispered 
the horseman’s word in his ear, 
slipping at the same time the halter 
over his head. The creature gave a 
sort of cry of pain; he knew that 
he had found his master, and offered 
no resistance. The miller quietly 
mounted on his back and rode him 
across the stream. On reaching 
home he was careful to secure him 
with the halter in the vacant place 
in the stable, and then told his wife 
with much glee all that he had 
done. The wife, however, was na- 
turally sceptical; she had no faith 
in the horseman’s word, perhaps 
because she was free from the spell 
herself; nor did she give implicit 
credence to the miller’s story even 
when she saw the small black horse 
dragging the heaviest stones to form 
part of the walls of the new mill. 
Meanwhile the work went swim- 
mingly on; the miller’s black pony 
was the talk of the whole country 
side; he might have named his own 
price for it; but he knew better 
than to part with an animal of a 
hundred horse-power which it cost 
him nothing to keep. He had 
warned his wife never to remove 
the halter from its neck, or to 
touch it at all. But where since 
the days of Bluebeard has there 
been found a woman who obeyed 
her husband implicitly in all things? 
She knew that the gray mare was 
the better horse; must not she, who 
ruled her husband, be able to 
manage this little brute so subject 
to her husband’s will? At all 
events she would try. The mill 
was now finished, and the miller 
had gone out for a day’s pleasuring ; 
a better opportunity for essaying 
her power was not likely to occur 
again. She slipped out to the 
stable, and there was the pony, 
looking as demure and peaceful as 
any well-conducted pony could do. 
That a kelpie! ha! ha! she was 
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not such a fool as the miller thought. 
She would just slip off the halter 
and lead him to the water by the 
mane. So the halter was slipped 
oif accordingly ; but no sooner was 
this done than a wonderful change 
came over the pony; it gave a wild 
scream of delight, bounded over her 
head, whisked through the wall, and 
was off to the river, singing as it 
went— 

Sore back and sore bones, 

Driving mile of Maggie’s stones ; 


or, rather, for it was a Scotch kelpie, 
and proud of its nationality— 


Sair back and sair banes, 
Drivin’ mule o’ Maggie’s stanes, 


The kelpie, taught by experience, 
deserted the old pool and was 
never seen in the neighbourhood 
again. The kelpie was one of those 
sprites 


That syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses; 


though he seems to have been far 
more dangerous and impracticable 
than Caliban. 

There is some old doggerel of 
a similar character associated with 
the ancient church of Old Deer 
in Aberdeenshire, the remains of 
which are still to be seen. The 
workmen at first attempted to build 
it on a small hill in the neigh- 
bourhood; but their labour was in 
vain—the spirits during the night 
destroyed as fast as they built. At 
length some ‘airy tongues’ were 
heard chanting these lines, still 
familiar to every Buchan peasant— 


It is not here, it is not here, 

That ye shall build the church of Deer, 
But on the top of Tillery, 

Where many a corpse shall lie, 


The masons took the hint, and many 
a corpse is still lying there, though 
the parish church has been removed 
to a less elevated site. There are 
some lines, supposed to have been 
uttered by Thomas the Rhymer (a 
great prophet but an_ execrable 
poet), which are still remembered in 
connexion with the Brig of Balgow- 
nie, a fine old Gothic bridge of one 
arch, which spans the Don at Old 
Aberdeen. We are afraid that we 
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cannot quote them correctly, but 
they were something to this effect— 


Brig 0’ Balgownie! black be thy wa’, 
Wi’ a wife’s ae son, 

And a mare’s ae foal, 

Down ye shall fa’. 


They are possessed of some interest 
from their supposed connexion with 
the poet Byron, who spent the early 
years of his boyhood at Aberdeen, 
and whose name was to be seen, till a 
recent period, cut out on one of the 
desks of the Grammar School. The 
poet was ‘a wife’s ae son,’ and as he 
could not be certain that the animal 
he rode might not be ‘a mare’s 
ae foal,’ he was careful never to pass 
the bridge on horseback. There are 
also several superstitions tradition- 
ally associated with the old ruined 
castle which belonged to his mother’s 
family. It is related that during 
the civil wars in Scotland, the old 
castle was besieged, and the laird, 
anxious to save the family treasures, 
had them conveyed by a subter- 
raneous passage to the river, and 
thrown into the Hagberry Pot—a 
deep pool at no great distance from 
the old keep. It appears that, from 
reasons unknown to us, he was 
never able to recover them, and 
they are supposed to be still there. 
A good many years ago a venturous 
rustic, who could swim, dived into 
the dark pool, in the hope of firiding 
the treasure. After some minutes 
he reappeared on the surface, with 
his face and hair covered with mud, 
and his strength so much exhausted, 
that at first he was unable to speak, 
If we are to believe his report, his 
adventures at the bottom of the 
pool were as wonderful as those of 
Don Quixote in the cave of Monté- 
sinos. He found Old Nick—the 
familiar name by which the devil is 
known to the Scottish peasantry— 
seated on an old iron gate which 
had once belonged to the castle. 
He seemed to be aware of the object 
of his visit, and after some pre- 
liminary remarks, pointed to several 
bags full of gold lying at his feet, 
and told his visitor to help himself, 
which John was nothing loth to do: 
but no sooner had he touched the 
money than it burned his fingers to 
the bone, and he was dismissed with 
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the parting admonition to be sure to 
put his gloves on the next time he 
called upon a gentleman. John’s 
fingers were certainly much injured ; 
but his less credulous neighbours 
ascribed this to their having been 
brought into contact with the broken 
glass at the bottom of the pool. 
This superstitious belief that hidden 
treasures are watched over by evil 
spirits is to be found in the east as 
well as the west. The Bedouins 
believe that immense treasures were 
concealed by Solomon beneath the 
foundations of the city of Palmyra, 
and in the subterraneous passages 
beneath Jerusalem, and committed to 
the care of Jins, or evil spirits, which 
still watch over them. When they 
see European travellers searching 
among the ruins, they believe them 
to be in quest of these treasures, and 
claim a share in them in the event 
of their being found. Victor Hugo 
relates that the French peasantry 
believe from time immemorial that 
the devil is in the habit of conceal- 
ing his. treasures in the forest of 
Montformeil, near Paris. He is 
often to be seen, toward dusk, in the 
solitary parts of the forest, dressed 
as a waggoner or woodcutter, but 
easily recugnizable, from the pair of 
immense horns which adorn his 
head: he is always engaged in dig- 
ging a hole. If the spectator 
marches boldly up to him and ad- 
dresses him, he perceives that it is 
nothing but a peasant cutting grass, 
and that the immense horns are the 
prongs of a fork on his back, which, 
owing to the perspective, seem to 
issue from his head. The spectator 
returns home, and infallibly dies in 
the course of a week. If he waits 
till the devil has finished his work, 
and then tries to dig up his trea- 
sure, the result is pretty much the 
same. After toiling the whole night 
in removing the earth and stones, 
what does he find? Sometimes a 
crown, astone,a skeleton,a bleeding 
corpse, a piece of paper, a powder- 
flask, a pack of cards, or oftener still 
nothing at all. The treasure-hunter, 
wearied with his ill-requited toil, 
returns home and dies in a month. 
If the spectator, more influenced by 
terror than by avarice, closes his 
eyes when he sees the digger, and 
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rushes home in all haste, his days 
are lengthened, but he must inevi- 
tably die in the course of a year. 
All these superstitions, common to 
countries so different in other re- 
spects, have doubtless sprung from 
one common origin. 

There are other superstitions con- 
nected with Mrs. Byron’s early 
home at which we can merely 
glance. It is a trite remark that 
genius often borders so closely on 
insanity that it is difficult to distin- 
guish between them: we suspect 
that the poet derived much of his 
peculiar mental idiosyncrasy from 
his mother. There is a tradition 
that her father became insane and 
hanged himself on a tree near the 
castle, where he was found by one 
of his tenants. The farmer was a 
prudent man and spoke to the 
laird’s wife before giving the alarm. 
Anxious to avoid scandal she hur- 
ried to the spot, and with his assist- 
ance cut him down, and so arranged 
the body as to make it appear that 
he had died of apoplexy. All turned 
out as she wished; and after the 
funeral she asked the farmer in what 
way she could prove her gratitude. 
Judge of her surprise when he said 
that he wished for nothing but the 
rope with which her husband had 
hanged himself. He received the 
rope and a free lease of his farm for 
life. His descendants are among 
the most flourishing of the tenantry 
on the estate, and their prosperity 
is of course ascribed to the pos- 
session of the rope. The same 
superstition is prevalent in France. 
One of Alphonse Carr’s most amusing 
stories is founded upon it: it is the 
ease of an old millionaire, who had 
acquired his fortune in this way; 
and at his death bequeathed to a 
parasite, who had sedulously courted 
his good graces, not his money, but 
the rope, the procuring cause of all 
his wealth. 

After Mrs. Byron’s marriage the 
estate did not remain long in her 
possession: the tradition is that her 
husband, ‘Mad Jack Byron,’ squan- 
dered it all away in six weeks. He 
kept open house to all; assembled 
rich and poor in the old keep, and 
made them dance day and night for 
six weeks to the music of the parish 
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bagpiper, who happened to be one 
of his own tenants. Such was the 
tension on the poor piper’s fingers 
during this time, that he lost the 
use of those of his right hand for 
ever, and remained to his dying 
hour a monument of the mad extra- 
vagance of the young Englishman, 
who had soon to quit the castle for 
ever. The estate passed into the 
hands of ‘the auld lord,’ who had, 
no doubt, been chuckling like a 
merry old spider at the web he was 
drawing round the young couple, 
and calculated from the first what 
would be the result of all this 
merry-making. But there is a Ne- 
mesis in popular belief as well as in 
ancient mythology: a worse evil 
befel him than the tenants of the 
barony quitting their former home. 
His son, a gallant young nobleman, 
remarkable for his strength and 
generosity, who was as much liked 
as he himself was hated, was thrown 
from his horse as he was exercising 
it on the green before the castle, 
under the admiring eye of his lady. 
His handsome figure lay still and 
motionless on the ground; his ear 
was closed for ever to the cry of 
sorrow and the voice of love; he 
had fallen on his head and his neck 
was broken. His death caused a 
profound sensation throughout the 
country: a headless horseman was 
seen twenty miles from the spot at 
the very moment of his death: the 
report of the accident reached the 
most distant places with super- 
natural swiftness; and even at the 
present day the belated peasant who 
has occasion to pass that way at 
night can see the spectre-rider exer- 
cising his horse, and the spectre 
lady looking admiringly over the 
castle wall. 

Among the fishermen it is es- 
teemed as unlucky to rescue a 
drowning man, as it is thought 
lucky to cut down one who has 
hanged himself. We suspect, how- 
ever, that this superstition was 
merely a cloak for leaving the 
drowning man to his fate, that there 
might be no dispute about his pro- 
perty, which they invariably appro- 
priated. Dead men tell no tales; 
and of course it was unlucky to save 
a man who might be guilty of the 
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ingratitude of reclaiming his own. 
Many superstitions, exploded else- 
where, are still to be found lingering 
among the fisher-folk, and rendering 
them averse to all the benefits of 
modern science. At a very recent 
period there was as strong a pre- 
judice against the use of the baro- 
meter as there was many years ago 
against the use of winnowing ma- 
chines, which one worthy minister 
characterized as ‘ devil’s machines,’ 
and Mause Headrigg indignantly 
denounced as ‘a new-fangled ma- 
chine for dighting the corn frae the 
chaff, thus impiously thwarting the 
will of Divine Providence, by raising 
wind for your leddyship’s ain par- 
ticular use by human art, instead of 
soliciting it by prayer, or waiting 
patiently whatever dispensations of 
wind Providence was pleased to 
send upon the sheeling hills” A 
certain minister in the north was 
less patient than honest Manse 
under a somewhat powerful dis- 
pensation of wind and rain, which 
threatened to destroy the crops of 
his parishioners. It was towards the 
close of harvest; the weather was 
unpropitious, and serious fears were 
entertained that all would be lost. 
In the course of his second prayer, 
one rainy Sunday, he had just com- 
pleted the well-known petition ‘ for 
such weather as may enable us to 
gather in the fruits of the earth 
that there may be abundance for 
man and beast,’ when there came a 
sudden blast of wind and rain, 
which made the windows of the 
old church rattle in their frames. 
Luther would have ascribed this 
phenomenon to the devil; the peor 
minister saw in it an unfavourable 
answer to his prayer, and impa- 
tiently exclaimed, ‘ Weel, weel! blaw 
awa’; muckle guid may it do you, 
spoiling a’ the puir bodies’ corn.’ 
The stalwart fishwives, while 
marching in single file from their 
Villages to dispose of the contents 
of their loaded ereels in the country 
districts, have a decided objection to 
being numbered. This ‘supersti- 
tious feeling may have originated 
from the knowledge of the disasters 
brought upon Israel through David 
having numbered the people; be 
that as it may, we ourselves can 
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bear witness to the strength and 
intensity of the feeling. While pro- 
ceeding to school we have often 
met some of the fishwives, and have 
at once burst forth in the doggrel 
lines then familiar to every school- 
boy in the north— 


Ane, twa, three, 
What a lot o’ fisher-wives I do see ; 


which never failed to elicit some 
strong remonstrance, such as— 
‘Haud yer lang tongue, ye deevil’s 
buckie.’ It is not unusual, even at 
the present day, to see a horse-shoe 
nailed on the doors of their houses; 
it has been placed there to protect 
them against witchcraft. Other 
superstitions may be regarded as 
comparatively harmless; but this 
belief in witchcraft is often produc- 
tive of crime. We do not allude to 
the crimes to which it gave rise in 
the Middle Ages, but to its effects 
at the present day. It was only 
the other day that a farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Villedieu, in 
France, having lost some of his 
relatives by death, consulted a wise 
man, who informed him that they 
had been bewitched by a person 
whom he mentioned by name, and 
who, he said, was at that moment 
casting his spells over him. Driven 
to despair, he resolved to cut off his 
tormentor by poison; but after 
several unsuccessful attempts he 
was detected and brought to trial, 
when the jury, on learning these 
facts, gave the usual French verdict 
of guilty under extenuating circum- 
stances. 

Of a less serious character were 
the effects produced by superstition 
on certain ignorant but well-dis- 
posed people in our native parish. 
in all cases requiring the assistance 
of the black art they had recourse 
to a supposed warlock and witch, 
who lived in a fishing-village at the 
distance of some twenty miles. They 
were brother and sister, and bore 
the names of George and Eppie 
Foreman. We describe them merely 
from report, but we have always 
understood that George was club- 
footed, and Eppie ugly as Hecate. 
Their fame was not confined to 
their native village, where they 
were in the habit of selling winds to 
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the seafaring people, like Norna of 
the Fitful Head. The owner of a 
boat never thought of venturing to 
sea without consulting them; their 
house was also a common rendez- 
vous for all who had lost their pro- 
perty or their hearts. George and 
Eppie produced their magic mirror, 
the wonders of which were almost 
equal to Aunt Margaret’s. The lover 
beheld there the charmer who had 
overthrown his mental peace; the 
peasant the thief who had despoiled 
him of his lawful goods. We re- 
member one wretched old miser, 
who was reduced to despair by 
having one of his bee-hives carried 
off. On rising in the morning and 
finding that it was gone he started 
off at once to have an interview with 
the Foremans. When he had crossed 
their hands with silver, they wished 
him to peep into the magic mirror, 
where he beheld the face of one of 
his neighbours, a respectable farmer, 
whom he believed ever afterwards to 
have been the thief. Of course he 
spoke of his suspicions to others, 
and some were silly enough to 
believe that they were well founded, 
and avoided the society of the sup- 
posed thief. Another innocent per- 
son was subjected to suspicion 
through the Foremans having ex- 
hibited her face in the mirror to a 
woman who had come to consult 
them in reference to some property 
which had been stolen. Where 
superstition is harmless it may be 
allowed to die a natural death; but 
such miserable impostors should 
have been put down by the strong 
arm of the law. It is somewhat 
remarkable that Eppie’s upper lip 
was garnished with an ample mous- 
tache, thus verifying part of the 
ancient saying— 


A hairy man is a happy man 
But a hairy wife is a witch. 


Ladies with the smallest soupgon of 
a beard on their upper lips had 
better bear this in mind. But per- 
haps, after all, a slight moustache 
on the feminine lip is no more a 
proof of witchcraft than a flowing 
beard is a proof of happiness. 

It is somewhat singular that 
Virgil has long had the reputation 
in Scotland of being the mightiest of 
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sorcerers. This idea has probably 
originated from an imperfect know- 
ledge of that part of the Wneid in 
which he describes the hero’s de- 
scent to the infernal regions. A 
smattering of Latin (thanks to the 
parochial schools) has not been un- 
common among the peasantry from 
the days of Roderick Random’s 
friend Strap till the present day. 
The cotter who can get his son into 
the Latin class for a year or two, 
though it should lead to nothing 
further, is a sort of notable in his 
way. Sportsmen in the north have 
sometimes been surprised by hearing 
their guides or gillies using Latin 
words ; their knowledge of the lan- 
guage is very limited, however, and 
perhaps they are all the more vain 
of exhibiting it on that account. 
But to return to Virgil. The belief 
in the poet’s powers as a sorcerer 
seems to have been very general in 
the Middle Ages; and Scott, in one 
of his works, alludes to a rare old 
romance, which ‘ treateth of the life 
of Virgilius, and of his deth, and 
many marvayles that he did in his 
lyfetime by wychecrafte and nygra- 
mancye, through the helpe of the 
devyls of hell.’ Nor was this miracu- 
lous power confined to the poet alone: 
his works were supposed to contain 
the secret spell which could evoke 
the spirits of evil and make them 
subservient to the human will. This 
belief was held by an old miller, 
who flourished in our native parish 
some half century ago. He was in 
the service of an extensive farmer, 
who had attended one of the univer- 
sities in his youth, and still retained 
a taste for the classical authors. 
John, the miller, a strange old pe- 
dantic fellow, who was fond of let- 
ting every one know that he had 
been in the Latin, and had only 
been debarred by the poverty of his 
parents from being an ornament of 
the National Zion, was very much 
put out on one occasion through 
some thieves having broken into 
the mill and carried off part of the 
meal. John could have borne the 
loss philosophically enough, as the 
meal belonged to his master ; bit he 
could not bear the idea of allowing 
the mystery to remain unsolved; 
and as he could not unravel it by 
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ordinary means he came to regard 
it as one of those exceptional cases 
in which he was justified in having 
recourse to the black art. He was re- 
solved, however, to have no accom- 
plice in his dealings with the powers 
of darkness; his hand alone should 
draw aside the mysterious veil ; he 
alone should meet the forms of evil 
face to face. Under the influence 
of such thoughts he presented him- 
self one evening before his master, 
who inquired his business. John, 
with a sheepish air, said that he 
was anxious to brush himself up in 
the classics a bit, and requested the 
loan of his master’s Virgil for that 
evening. The farmer, amused at 
his vanity and affectation, but sus- 
pecting nothing worse, gave him 
the volume, and for the moment 
thought nothing more of the matter. 
He had occasion to be out that 
evening, and on returning home at a 
late hour was surprised to see a 
light in the mill. Remembering his 
former loss, and suspecting a second 
attempt at robbery, he crept stealthily 
up to the mill, and peeped through 
the window. There, in the centre 
of a magic circle, drawn with chalk 
upon the floor, stood John the 
miller, holding Virgil aloft with 
both hands, and reading the sixth 
book of the Azneid with such an 
accent and utter disregard of quan- 
tity, as would have made an Oxford 
tutor shudder. His face wore an 
expression of dread expectation ; 
but perhaps the devil did not 
understand John’s northern accent 
and execrable reading; at all events 
he refused to appear. The farmer 
contrived to enter the mill without 
being seen, stepped wp behind John 
and pinioned his arms. Believing 
himself to be in the direful grasp 
of the evil one, he roared for 
mercy, and could with difficulty be 
persuaded that his master was his 
only assailant. The latter threatened 
at first to hand him over to the 
tender mercies of the kirk session, 
who would not have hesitated to 
apply to him the penalties there- 
anent provided; but, moved by 
John’s abject entreaties and solemn 
promises to have nothing more to 
do with Virgil or the devil, he con- 
sented to overlook the matter. 


Almost as formidable as Virgil, in 
the popular belief, was a certain 
laird, who belonged to a neighbour- 
ing county. He had spent the 
greater part of his life in Italy, and 
had only returned to Scotland on 
the death of the relative who had 
left him the estate. Half a century 
ago the Scottish lairds as a class 
were far from being the most re- 
fined beings in existence : they knew 
of few pleasures save those of the 
table and the chase. With such 
men the new laird had nothing in 
common: he avoided their society 
and spent most of his time in a 
laboratory which he had fitted up 
to enable him to pursue the study 
of his favourite science. There at 
night the windows were illuminated 
with lights, which shone with super- 
natural splendour, and dazzled the 
eyes of those even who beheld them 
from a distance; at times, also, re- 
ports were heard which shook the 
old mansion-house to its very foun- 
dations. No wonder, then, that he 
came to be regarded as a sorcerer: 
was not Italy the land where the 
black art was openly taught, and 
had he not spent the greater part of 
his life in Italy? What was the 
meaning of those dazzling lights; 
of those unearthly reports? Why 
did he not take his liquor like a 
man and follow the hounds as his 
fathers had done? Was it not 
clear that he was a warlock, and 
that the singular animal with the 
shaven body and the erect mane, 
which followed him about like a 
dog, was his familiar spirit? It 
was clear as noon to those men of 
Gotham; so they began to watch 
him. It was observed that while 
the slanting rays of the sun or moon 
lengthened out the shadows of all 
surrounding objects, he was ever 
shadowless. The shadow of the 
horse he rode was visible, but it 
was the shadow of a horse without a 
rider. The explanation of this sin- 
gular phenomenon was simple and 
easy—he had cheated the devil, and 
given him his shadow instead of him- 
self. It was well known that before 
the master of the black art would 
initiate his pupils into its mysteries, 
he exacted a promise from them 
that he should be allowed to seize 
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the one who was ‘the last to leave 
the school-room on a particular day. 
The pupil on this occasion had 
proved himself worthy of such a 
master. Through some inadvertency 
the laird was the last, and the claws 
of the arch-fiend were closing upon 
him, when he had the presence of 
mind to exclaim, ‘Deil tak the 
hindmost! and Satan, mistaking 
the shadow for the substance, had 
to remain content with the former. 
We have often heard the laird’s 
exclamation used by schoolboys as 
the signal for starting in a race; it 
was fortunate for them that they 
had formed no such paction as the 
students of the black art, or they 
might not have got off so easily. 
The laird was rather admired than 
otherwise for his adroitness in cheat- 
ing the devil; still he was looked 
upon as being uncannie, and avoided 
as much as possible. The familiar 
spirit which accompanied him in 
the shape of a French poodle was 
watched with almost as much inte- 
rest as his master: he had been 
seen pirouetting round the room on 
his hind legs to the sound of the 
violin, and holding up a stick, like a 
soldier presenting arms. Of course 
the thing was clear; no Christian 
dog could ever be expected to do 
that. But the most dangerous gift 
conferred on the laird by his study 
of the black art was the power of 
reesting or arresting all those who 
were obnoxious to him wherever he 
happened to meet them, and of de- 
taining them there spell-bound till 
he was pleased to release them. 
There are, or there recently were, 
old men alive who would have 
sworn in any court of justice that 
they themselves had thus been ar- 
rested ; we ourselves have conversed 
with one of them. Perhaps the 
reader will detect in John’s own 
narrative the key to solve the mys- 
tery, without the admission of any 
supernatural element. His story, 
stripped of all extraneous matter, 
was simply this: John was driving 
his horse and cart along the road, 
when he saw the laird’s carriage 
approaching at a rapid pace. In 
the excitement of the moment he 
took the wrong side of the road, 
and thus brought his cart into col- 


lision with the carriage. He was so 
overpowered with terror at this un- 
toward accident that he remained 
helpless and speechless in his cart; 
while the laird and his coachman 
were trying to extricate the wheel 
of the carriage, which they at length 
succeeded in doing. Indignant at 
John’s stupidity and apparent indif- 
ference, the laird produced from his 
pocket a small knife, and stuck the 
blade of it into the ground. ‘Now, 
my man,’ he said, ‘you are reested; 
you must remain here till I return.’ 
‘Well, John, what did you do then? 
‘Oh! I just bade still for twa hours 
till the laird came back; syne he 
took out the knife and let me gang.’ 
‘But did you never try to move?” 
‘Na, na,’ said John, with a sagacious 
shake of his head; ‘I kent better 
than that: gin I had moved a foot I 
mith ha’ been standin’ there yet, 
like Lot’s wife.’ It is worthy of 
remark that the laird enjoyed the 
reputation of being a necromancer, 
and was thus regarded with a feel- 
ing of dread bordering on admira- 
tion, as one who had gained the 
mastery over the evil one, and 
rendered him subject to his will; 
while such poor creatures as Eppie 
were looked upon with a mixture 
of hatred and contempt, as having 
sold themselves to Satan, and thus 
become the instruments of his 
will. 

It is a characteristic of evil spirits 
in the north that they cannot cross 
a running stream. However close 
upon their victim, or anxious to 
cultivate his acquaintance, as soon 
as he has crossed flowing water he 
is safe. Burns has turned this 
popular belief to good account in 
his admirable tale of Zam o’ Shanter, 
in which he thus addresses the 
hero’s mare, When hard pressed by 
the witches :— 


Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystane of the brig ; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they darena cross, 


The same belief was at one time 
prevalent in Ireland; the wizards 
were in the habit of disposing of 
pigs formed out of clods or stones, 
which resumed their normal con- 
dition on reaching a running stream. 
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We hope the wizards no longer 
possess this power, the exercise of 
which must have considerably af- 
fected the price of Irish pigs. We 
have only met with one old man 
in the north, who had any expe- 
rience in this matter. He used to 
relate, that returning home one 
night through a desolate part of 
the country, he was startled by 
seeing a small black dog start up in 
the narrow path before him. At 
first he thought little about it, but 
gradually a feeling of terror stole over 
him—he was on haunted ground, 
and this could be nothing but an 
evil spirit in disguise. He altered 
his course and walked rapidly in 
the direction of a small rivulet, the 
spirit-dog still preceding him. On 
reaching the brook it stopped short 
while he crossed. On turning round 
he saw it gradually melt away into 
thin air and disappear; he hur- 
ried home as fast as his trembling 
limbs would carry him, and was 
careful never to visit the same spot 
again at night. 

In the Middle Ages, when so 
many of our Scottish youth fought 
and fell on the battle-fields of France 
and Germany, it was de rigueur that 
they should announce their fate to 
their mothers and sweethearts by 
appearing before them at the mo- 
ment the soul quitted the body. 
At the present day, when correct 
lists of the slain and wounded are 
published, and the intelligence 
flashed from end to end of the earth 
on the electric wires, the ghosts take 
it more coolly and allow their friends 
to find out their fate in the usual 
way. Occasionally, however, a ghost 
of enthusiastic temperament or 
strongly conservative tendencies, 
adheres to the good old way, and 
persists in appearing before his 
friends as soon as he has entered on 
his new state of being ; though what 
good may be effected by such visits 
except nearly frightening them to 
death, we are at a loss to perceive. 
It was only the other day that a 
lady, the daughter of a Highland 
laird, received one of these ghostly 
visits in the hotel at Boulogne, 
where she was temporarily residing. 
A gentleman, a near relative of 
hers, who held an important ap- 
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pointment in the East, was dan- 
gerously ill: her thoughts were 
naturally much occupied with the 
subject of his illness, and she was 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the next mail. One day, while sit- 
ting alone in her room in broad 
daylight, she happened to raise her 
eyes from her work, and there, 
standing out from the wall, was the 
figure of her sick relative. The 
apparition looked at her for a mo- 
ment mournfully and then faded 
away. She was a lady of strong 
nerves, so she neither screamed nor 
fainted, but took out her note-book 
and her watch, and wrote down the 
exact hour at which this happened. 
Some time after she received letters 
announcing the death of her rela- 
tive, and, of course, the moment of 
his death corresponded exactly with 
the time when she beheld his appa- 
rition. The lady, however, was 
simple enough to overlook the fact, 
that time varies considerably in the 
two hemispheres, but the interval 
was not too long even for a ghost to 
cross some ten thousand miles of 
sea and land. 

Many superstitious expressions are 
still used, though the ideas which 
they embodied have long been ex- 
ploded. It is not unusual to say to 
a quiet man who shows unwonted 
hilarity, ‘ You must be fey, in allu- 
sion to the old belief that such hilarity 
often precedes sudden death. The 
farmer’s wife, when her supply of 
milk or of butter falls short of her 
expectations, still says, ‘The cows 
or the cream must be bewitched ;’ 
but she does not believe it—she 
merely uses the language which ex- 
presses a past belief, now happily 
gone for ever. We have heard a 
phrasing old woman say to a hand- 
some youth, ‘ Ah, laddie! the gla- 
mour 0’ your bonnie black een will 
gar some puir lassie greet yet.’ The 
speaker did not even know that the 
word glamour referred to the magic 
power of so altering the appearance 
of objects as to make them appear 
to the spectator quite different from 
what they really were. The lines 


of the old ballad, which tells how a 
lovely countess eloped with Johnie 
Fa, the king of the gipsies, are 
doubtless familiar to our readers: 
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Sae soon as they saw her weel-far’d face, 
They cast the glamour o’er her. 


When a thing has been lost sight of 
in a room, and cannot be found, 
nothing is more common than the 
remark,‘ The good people must have 
taken it;’ yet no one now believes 
in the existence of fairies. A sud- 
den shiver often elicits the remark, 
‘Some one must be trampling on 
my grave; every one knows that 
there is not and cannot be any con- 
nexion between these two events— 
it is merely the language of the 
past retained through habit. True, 
genuine, downright superstition is 
only to be found lingering in our 
nurseries; and so long as it is of an 
innocent character long may it be 
before it cease to linger there. Next 
to the consolations of religion, the 
greatest pleasure enjoyable on earth 
is derived from works of imagina- 
tion, especially the books of our 
childhood. It would be as un- 
reasonable to banish flowers from 
our gardens as to banish from our 
nurseries those fascinating fairy tales 
which have been the charm of our 
infancy. Heaven knows the period 
of disenchantment comes soon 
enough to us all; leave it to come 
at its own good time, do not force it 
on prematurely. A child that has 
never read a fairy tale would be 
like a flower that has never received 
a drop of dew or a blink of sunshine 
—a child to be pitied and to be wept 
over. We like to detect in young 
people a slight soupgon of the super- 
stitions of the nursery. It was only 
the other day that a dear little lady 
of our acquaintance told us that 
even in her twelfth year she ima- 
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gined that a pretty bantam-cock, 
which ran about the house, was an 
enchanted prince. Nay, she was 
candid enough to confess to us that 
she once decked her hair and 
adorned her person before appearing 
in the presence of the bantam, in 
the hope that he would fall in love 
with her and make her his wife 
when he resumed his princely form. 
Oh, the charming simplicity of 
childhood! How rare and how re- 
freshing thou art in the wilderness 
of this world! Even now, when 
time is beginning to silver over our 
hair, and to tell us that we cannot 
live for ever, we long for the happy 
dreams and the sweet illusions of 
our childhood: though far from 
blind to the advantages of the age 
we live in, we have no sympathy 
with that spirit of innovation which 
cries aloud, in streets and openings 
of the way— 


All your ancient customs, 
And long-descended usages, I’ll change. 
Ye shall not eat, nor drink, nor speak, nor 
move, 
Think, look, or walk, as ye were wont to do. 
For all old practice will I turn and change, 
And call it reformation—marry will I. 


With such reformation we have no 
sympathy: far more congenial to 
our habits of thought and feeling 
are the natural though vain regrets 
of another and far superior order of 
intellect. 


But lost to me, for ever lost those joys, 

Which reason scatters, and which time 
destroys. 

No more the midnight fairy train I view, 

All in the merry moonlight tippling dew, ' 

Even the last lingering fiction of the brain, 

The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 


P. C. B. 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE.) 


HOSE critics who allegorize the 
T Divine Comedy, who exaggerate, 
or, rather, who mistake the super- 
sensual element in Dante’s work, 
who reduce to nothing the sensible 
and human element, are hardly 
worth refuting. They know no- 
thing of the necessary laws under 
which poetic genius works, of the 
inevitable conditions under which 
the creations of poetry are pro- 
duced. But, in their turn, those 
other critics err hardly less widely, 
who exaggerate, or, rather, who 
mistake the human and real ele- 
ment in Dante’s poem; who see, in 
such a passion as that of Dante for 
Beatrice, an affection belonging to 
the sphere of actual domestic life, 
fitted to sustain the wear and tear 
of our ordinary daily existence. 
Into the error of these second 
critics an accomplished recent trans- 
lator of Dante, Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin, seems to me to have fallen. 
He has ever present to his mind, 
when he speaks of the Beatrice 
whom Dante adored, Wordsworth’s 
picture of— 


The perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warm, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 


He is ever quoting these lines in 
connexion with Dante’s Beatrice; 
ever assimilating to this picture 
Beatrice as Dante conceived her; 
ever attributing to Dante’s passion 
a character identical with that of 
the affection which Wordsworth, in 
the poem from which these lines 
are taken, meant to portray. The 
affection here portrayed by Words- 
worth is, I grant, a substantial 
human affection, inhabiting the do- 
main of real life, at the same time 
that it is poetical and beautiful. 
But in order to give this flesh-and- 
blood character to Dante’s passion 
for Beatrice, what a task has Mr. 
Martin to perform! how much is 
he obliged to imagine! how much 
to shut his eyes to, or to disbelieve! 
Not perceiving that the vital im- 
pulse of Dante’s soul is towards 
reverie and spiritual vision; that 


the task Dante sets himself is 
not the task of reconciling poetry 
and reality, of giving to each its 
due part, of supplementing the one 
by the other; but the task of sacri- 
ficing the world to the spirit, of 
making the spirit all in all, of 
effacing the world in presence of 
the spirit—Mr. Martin secks to find 
a Dante admirable and complete in 
the life of the world as well as in 
the life of the spirit; and when he 
cannot find him, he invents him. 
Dante saw the world, and used in 
his poetry what he had seen; for he 
was a born artist. But he was 
essentially aloof from the world, 
and not complete in the life of the 
world; for he was a born spiritualist 
and solitary. Keeping in our minds 
this, his double character, we may 
seize the exact truth as to his rela- 
tions with Beatrice, and steer a 
right course between the error of 
those who deliteralize them too 
much, on the one hand, and that of 
those who literalize them too much, 
on the other. 

The Divine Comedy, I have al- 
ready said, is no allegory, and Bea- 
trice no mere personification of 
theology. Mr. Martin is quite 
right in saying that Beatrice is the 
Beatrice whom men turned round 
to gaze at in the streets of Florence; 
that she is no ‘allegorical phantom,’ 
no ‘fiction purely ideal.’ He is 
quite right in saying that Dante 
‘worships no phantoms,’ that his 
passion for Beatrice was a real 
passion, and that his love-poetry 
does not deal ‘in the attributes of 
celestial charms.’ He was an artist 
—one of the greatest of artists; and 
art abhors what is vague, hollow, 
and impalpable. 

Enough to make this fully mani- 
fest we have in the Vita Nuova. 
Dante there records how, a boy of 
ten, he first saw Beatrice, a girl of 
nine, dressed in crimson; how, @ 
second time, he saw her, nine years 


later, passing along the street, 
dressed in white, between two 


ladies older than herself, and how 
she saluted him. He records how 
afterwards she once denied him her 
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salutation ; he records the profound 
impression which, at her father’s 
death, the grief and beauty of Bea- 
trice made on all those who visited 
her; he records his meeting with 
her at a party after her marriage, 
his emotion, and how some ladies 
present, observing his emotion, 
‘made a mock of him to that most 
gentle being ;’ he records her death, 
and how, a year afterwards, some 
gentlemen found him, on the anni- 
versary of her death, ‘sketching an 
angel on his tablets.’ He tells us 
how, a little later, he had a vision 
of the dead Beatrice ‘ arrayed in the 
same crimson robe in which she 
had originally appeared to my eyes, 
and she seemed as youthful as on 
the day I saw her first.’ He men- 
tions how, one day, the sight of 
some pilgrims passing along a par- 
ticular street in Florence brought 
to his mind the thought that per- 
haps these pilgrims, coming from a 
far country, had never even heard 
the name of her who filled his 
thoughts so entirely. And even in 
the Divine Comedy, composed many 
years afterwards, and treating of 
the glorified Beatrice only, one dis- 
tinct trait of the earthly Beatrice is 
still preserved —her smile; the 
santo riso of the Purgatory, the 
dolce riso of the Paradise, 

Yes, undoubtedly there was a 
real Beatrice, whom Dante had seen 
living and moving before him, and 
for whom he had felt a passion. 
This basis of fact and reality he 
took from the life of the outward 
world: this basis was indispensable 
to him, for he was an artist. 

But this basis was enough for 
him as an artist: to have seen Bea- 
trice two or three times, to have 
spoken to her two or three times, to 
have felt her beauty, her charm; to 
have had the emotion of her mar- 
riage, her death—this was enough. 
Art requires a basis of fact, but it 
also desires to treat this basis of 
fact with the utmost freedom; and 
this desire for the freest handling 
of its object is even thwarted when 
its object is too near, and too real. 
To have had his relations with Bea- 
trice more positive, intimate, and 
prolonged, to have had an affection 
for her into which there entered 


more of the life of this world, 
would have even somewhat im- 
peded, one may say, Dante’s free 
use of these relations for the pur- 
pose of art. And the artist nature 
in him was in little danger of being 
thus impeded; for he was a born 
solitary. 

Thus the conditions of art do not 
make it necessary that Dante’s rela- 
tions with Beatrice should have 
been more close and real than the 
Vita Nuova represents them; and 
the conditions of Dante’s own na- 
ture do not make it probable. Not 
the less do such admirers of the 
poet as Mr. Martin—misconceiving 
the essential characteristic of chi- 
yalrous passion in general, and of 
Dante’s divinization of Beatrice in 
particular, misled by imagining this 
‘worship for woman,’ as they call 
it, to be something which it was 
not, something involving modern 
relations in social life between the 
two sexes—insist upon making out 
of Dante’s adoration of Beatrice a 
substantial modern love-story, and 
of arranging Dante’s real life so as 
to turn it into the proper sort of 
real life for a ‘worshipper of wo- 
man’ to lead. The few real inci- 
dents of Dante’s passion, enume- 
rated in the Vita Nuova, sufficient 
to give to his great poem the basis 
which it required, are far too scanty 
to give to such a love-story as this 
the basis which it requires; there- 
fore they must be developed and 
amplified. Beatrice was a living 
woman, and Dante had seen her; 
but she must become 


The creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food, 


of Wordsworth’s poem: she must 
become ‘pure flesh and blood— 
beautiful, yet substantial,’ and 
‘moulded of that noble humanity 
wherewith Heaven blesses, not un- 
frequently, our common earth.” 
Dante had saluted Beatrice, had 
spoken to her; but this is not 
enough: he has surely omitted to 
‘record particulars:’ it is ‘scarcely 
credible that he should not have 
found an opportunity of directly 
declaring his attachment;’ for ‘in 
position, education, and appearance 
he was a man worth any woman, 
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and his face ‘ at that time of his life 
must have been eminently engag- 
ing. Therefore ‘it seems strange 
that his love should not have found 
its issue in marriage ;’ for ‘ he loved 
Beatrice as a man loves, and with 
the passion that naturally perse- 
veres to the possession of its mis- 
tress.’ 

However, his love did no# find its 
issue in marriage. Beatrice married 
Messer Simone dei Bardi, to whom, 
says Mr. Martin, ‘her hand had 
been, perhaps lightly or to please 
her parents, pledged, in ignorance 
of the deep and noble passion which 
she had inspired in the young poet’s 
heart.’ But she certainly could not 
‘have been insensible to his pro- 
found tenderness and passion;’ al- 
though whether ‘she knew of it 
before her marriage,’ and whether 
‘she, either then or afterwards, 
gave it her countenance and ap- 
proval, and returned it in any way, 
and in what degree’—questions 
which, Mr. Martin says, ‘naturally 
suggest themselves’—are, he con- 
fesses, questions for solving which 
‘the materials are most scanty and 
unsatisfactory.’ ‘ Unquestionably,’ 
he adds, ‘it startles and grieves us 
to find Beatrice taking part with 
her friends “in laughing at Dante 
when he was overcome at first 
meeting her after her marriage.” 
But there may,’ he thinks, ‘have 
been causes for this— causes for 
which, in justice to her, allowance 
must be made, even as we-see that 
Dante made it.’ Then, again, as to 
Messer Simone dei Bardi’s feelings 
about this attachment of Dante to 
his wife. ‘It is true,’ says Mr. 
Martin, ‘that we have no direct 
information on this point; but ‘ the 
love of Dante was of an order too 
pure and noble to occasion distrust, 
even if the purity of Beatrice had 
not placed her above suspicion; 
but Dante ‘did what only a great 
and manly nature could have done 
—he triumphed over his pain; he 
uttered no complaint; his regrets 
were buried within his own heart.’ 
‘At the same time, Mr. Martin 
thinks, ‘it is contrary to human 
nature that a love unfed by any 
tokens of fayour should retain all 
its original force; and without 
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wrong either to Beatrice or Dante, 
we may conclude that an under- 
standing was come to between 
them, which in some measure 
soothed his heart, if it did not 
satisfy it.’ And ‘sooner or later, 
before Beatrice died, we cannot 
doubt that there came a day when 
words passed between them which 
helped to reconcile Dante to the 
doom that severed her from his 
side during her all too brief sojourn 
on earth, when the pent-up heart of 
the poet swept down the barriers 
within which it had so long strug- 
gled, and he 


Caught up the whole of love, and utter’d it, 
Then bade adieu for ever, 


if not to her, yet to all those words 
which it was no longer meet should 
be spoken to another’s wife.’ 

But Dante married, as well as 
Beatrice; and so Dante’s married 
life has to be arranged also. ‘ It is,’ 
says Mr. Martin, ‘only those who 
have observed little of human 
nature, or of their own hearts, who 
will think that Dante’s marriage 
with Gemma Donati argues against 
the depth of sincerity of his first 
love. Why should he not have 
sought the solace and the support 
of a generous woman’s nature, who, 
knowing all the truth, was yet con- 
tent with such affection as he was 
able to bring to a second love? 
Nor was that necessarily small. 
Ardent and affectionate as his 
nature was, the sympathies of such 
a woman must have elicited from 
him a satisfactory response; while, 
at the same time, without prejudice 
to the wife’s claim on his regard, 
he might entertain his heavenward 
dream of the departed Beatrice.” 
The tradition is, however, that 
Dante did not live happily with his 
wife; and some have thought that 
he means to cast a disparaging 
reflection on his marriage in a 
passage of the Purgatory. I need 
not say that this sort of thing 
would never do for Mr. Martin’s 
hero—that hero who can do nothing 
‘inconsistent with the purest re- 
spect to her who had been the 
wedded wife of another, on the one 
hand, or with his regard for the 
mother of his children, on the 
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other. Accordingly, ‘are we to 
assume,’ Mr. Martin cries, ‘ that the 
woman who gave herself to him in 
the full knowledge that she was not 
the bride of his imagination, was 
not regarded by him with the 
esteem which her devotion was cal- 
culated to inspire’ It is quite 
impossible. ‘Dante was a true- 
hearted gentleman, and could never 
have spoken slightingly of her on 
whose breast he had found comfort 
amid many a sorrow, and who had 
borne to him a numerous progeny 
—the last a Beatrice” Donna 
Gemma was a ‘generous and 
devoted woman, and she and 
Dante ‘thoroughly understood each 
other.’ 

All this has, as applied to real 
personages, the grave defect of 
being entirely of Mr. Martin’s own 
imagining. But it has a still 
graver defect, I think, as applied 
to Dante, in being so singularly 
inappropriate to its object. The 


grand, impracticable Solitary, with 
keen senses and ardent passions— 
for nature had made him an artist, 
and art must be, as Milton says, 


‘sensuous and impassioned ’— but 
with an irresistible bent to the in- 
ward life, the life of imagination, 
vision, and ecstacy; with an in- 
herent impatience of the outward 
life, the life of distraction, jostling, 
mutual concession; this man ‘of a 
humour which made him hard to 
get on with,’ says Petrarch ; ‘ melan- 
choly and pensive,’ says Boccaccio ; 
‘by nature abstracted and taciturn, 
seldom speaking unless he was 
questioned, and often so absorbed 
in his own reflections that he did 
not hear the questions which were 
put to him; who could not live 
with the Florentines, who could 
not live with Gemma Donati, who 
could not live with Can Grande 
della Scala; this lover of Beatrice, 
but of Beatrice a vision of his 
youth, hardly at all in contact with 
him in actual life, vanished from 
him soon, with whom his imagina- 
tion could deal freely, whom he 
could divinize into a fit object for 
the spiritual longing which filled 
him—this Dante is transformed, in 
Mr. Martin’s hands, into the hero of 
a sentimental, but strictly virtuous, 
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novel! To make out Dante to 
have been eminent for a wise, com- 
plete conduct of his outward life, 
seems to me as unimportant as it is 
impossible. I can quite believe the 
tradition which represents him as 
not having lived happily with his 
wife, and attributes her not having 
joined him in his exile to this cause. 
I can even believe, without diffi- 
culty, an assertion of Boccaccio 
which excites Mr. Martin’s indigna- 
tion, that Dante’s conduct, even in 
mature life, was at times exceed- 
ingly irregular. We know how the 
followers of the spiritual life tend 
to be antinomian in what belongs 
to the outward life: they do not 
attach much importance to such 
irregularity themselves; it is their 
fault, as complete men, that they 
do not; it is the fault of the 
spiritual life, as a complete life, 
that it allows this tendency: by 
dint of despising the outward life, it 
loses the control of this life, and of 
itself when in contact with it. My 
present business, however, is not to 
praise or blame Dante’s practical 
conduct of his life, but to make 
clear his peculiar mental and 
spiritual constitution. This, I say, 
disposed him to absorb himself in 
the inner life, wholly to humble and 
efface before this the outward life. 
We may see this in the passage 
of the Purgatory where he makes 
Beatrice reprove him for his back- 
slidings after she, his visible sym- 
bol of spiritual perfection, had 
vanished from his eyes. 

‘For a while’—she says of him to 
the ‘ pious substances,’ the angels— 
‘for a while with my countenance I 
upheld him; showing to him my 
youthful eyes, with me I led him, 
turned towards the right way. 

‘Soon as I came on the threshold 
of my second age, and changed my 
life, this man took himself from me 
and gave himself to others. 

‘When that I had mounted from 
flesh to spirit, and beauty and spirit 
were increased unto me, I was to him 
less dear and less acceptable. 

‘He turned his steps to go in & 
way not true, pursuing after false 
images of good, which fulfil nothing 
of the promises which they give. 

‘Neither availed it me that I ob- 
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tained inspirations to be granted me, 
whereby, both in dream and other- 
wise, I called him back; so little 
heed paid he to them. 

‘So deep he fell, that, for his sal- 
vation all means came short, except 
to show him the people of perdi- 
tion. 

‘The high decree of God would be 
broken, could Lethe be passed, and 
that so fair aliment tasted, without 
some scot paid of repentance, which 
pours forth tears.’ 

Here, indeed, and in a somewhat 
similar passage of the next canto, 
Mr. Martin thinks that the ‘ obvious 
allusion’ is to certain moral short- 
comings, occasional slips, of which 
(though he treats Boccaccio’s impu- 
tation as monstrous and incredible) 
‘Dante, with his strong and ardent 
passions, having, like meaner men, 
to fight the perennial conflict be- 
tween flesh and spirit,’ had some- 
times, he supposes, been guilty. An 
Italian commentator gives at least as 
true an interpretation of these pas- 
sages when he says that ‘in them 
Dante makes Beatrice, as the repre- 
sentative of theology, lament that 
he should have left the study of 
divinity—in which, by the grace of 
Heaven, he might have atthined 
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admirable proficiency—to immerse 
himself in civil affairs with the par- 
ties of Florence.” But the real 
truth is, that all the life of the 
world, its pleasures, its business, its 
parties, its politics, all is alike hol- 
low and miserable to Dante in com- 
parison with the inward life, the 
ecstacy of the divine vision ; every 
way which does not lead straight 
towards this is for him a via non 
vera; every good thing but this is 
for him a false image of good, ful- 
filling none of the promises which 
it gives; for the excellency of the 
knowledge of this he counts all 
things but loss. Beatrice leads him 
to this; herself symbolises for him 
the ineffable beauty and purity for 
which he longs. Even to Dante at 
twenty-one, when he yet sees the 
living Beatrice with his eyes, she 
already symbolises this for him, she 
is already not the ‘creature not too 
bright and good’ of Wordsworth, 
but a spirit far more than a woman; 
to Dante at twenty-five composing 
the Vita Nuova she is still more a 
spirit; to Dante at fifty, when his 
character has taken its bent, when 
his genius is come to its perfection, 
when he is composing his immortal 
poem, she is a spirit altogether. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LA MARGUERITE. 


NE summer night so still and dark, 
A pearl I dropt into the sea, 
Heaving and beautiful: and, mark, 
My Peart has now come back to me! 


O rare, sweet Peart! O precious Praru! 
Dearer than thou can never be ! 
Dear as May morn to blushing girl, 


Such morn, my Prart came back to me! 


Dear is the May thorn to the merle; 
Dear the lime blossom to the bee : 
But none so dear as my sweet Peart, 
That lovingly came back to me! 
T. STEELE. 
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ie my early days it used to take 

a week of a most fatiguing jour- 
ney to reach Dublin, and the cost of 
such a journey, if you travelled by 
the Holyhead or Liverpool mails, 
amounted to some ten or twelve 
pounds. Fees to coachmen, guards, 
and waiters then averaged some 
thirty shillings, and the cost of 
living on the road was full as much 
more. 

I have consumed three days in 
the passage between the Dublin 
Pigeon-house and Liverpool, and 
have been tossing for fifty or sixty 
hours in the endeavour—alas, the 
vain endeavour! —to reach Holy- 
head in a small sailing-packet, then 
the only means of intercommunica- 
tion between England and Ireland. 
School-boys, and, indeed, grown 
men, proceeding to England in these 
infelicitous times, used to carry a 
full-sized prog-basket, in which was 
stowed away a cold chicken, a small 
tongue, a knuckle of ham, or a pi- 
geon-pie of corpulent dimensions, 
together with a bottle of good old 
sherry or claret, or Irish whiskey, 
to wash the indispensable provend 
down. Occasionally it happened 
that the store of victual—to use the 
word of Lord Coke—was consumed 
ere we had sighted the Isle of Man, 
the Island of Anglesea, or the 
Cheshire coast, if proceeding to Li- 
verpool, and then the wayfarer was 
reduced to stale, mayhap to mouldy, 
bread, to hard dry biscuit, to cold 
grog, or hot punch. 

Now all this is changed. Within 
the space of forty years, all these 
discomforts have vanished, and the 
traveller between London and Dub- 
lin reaches his destination in about 
eleven hours, generally without fa- 
tigue, and often without sea-sick- 
ness. No packet-boats or steamers 
plying between England and Ire- 
land are now lost, as occasionally 
happened some forty and five-and- 
forty years ago; nor are captains 
who had escaped the treacherous 
Mediterranean, the swelling At- 
lantic, and the changeful Indian 
Ocean, washed overboard, as was 
the gallant one-armed Captain 
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Spencer, R.N., who carried George 
the Fourth across the Irish Channel 
in 1821. 

Two nights are not now consumed 
on the land journey, as in the old 
stage long coaches and mails; nor 
are one’s limbs and body cribbed 
and cabined, or one’s toes frozen, as 
in the olden time. On the contrary, 
there is now ample room for limb 
and body in the capacious railway 
carriages starting from Euston 
Square, and fect-warmers are pro- 
vided for those who desire and are 
willing to pay a small sum for the 
accommodation. The journey, too, 
at present so swiftly made, instead 
of costing ten or twelve pounds, as 
of old, is now performed, if you take 
a return ticket, which lasts for one 
month, for the small sum of five 
pounds six shillings, while the cost 
of a single ticket, steamer included, 
is three pounds five shillings. 

The Irish Mail Express leaves the 
Euston Station at 7°25 A.M. on week 
days, and passing through Rugby, 
Stafford, and Chester, arrives at 
Holyhead at 2°5 p.m. Thus early 
coming to the end of your land 
journey, you find yourself brought 
by the rail within ten yards of the 
steamers. You step aboard without 
difficulty, and are relieved of all care 
as to your luggage by the porters 
of the Company, who transport it 
abroad without charge or damage. 
To supply the wants of nature, and 
the demands of appetite, twelve mi- 
nutes are allowed at Chester to refect 
yourself, either with cold or warm 
viands; but such as do not avail 
themselves of this very costly per- 
mission—of two shillings for a hot 
mouthful—find an excellent dinner 
provided aboard the steamer, served 
punctually at 2°15. I pity the man 
who cannot satisfy himself on such 
an occasion as this with a boiled leg 
of mutton and turnips, roast ducks, 
boiled chickens and bacon, and 
rounds and sirloins of beef, with 
vegetables, all good and wholesome 
of their kind. As to the Holyhead 
steamers, they are in all respects 
admirably built and sound boats, 
combining strength, size, swiftness, 
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and solidity. They cleave through 
the Channel with marvellous velo- 
city and steadiness, neither pitching 
nor rolling like the small clippers 
and steamers of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The passage is usually 
made in from four to four and a 
half to five hours, and the traveller 
usually arrives at Kingstown a few 
minutes after six, and at Dublin at 
half-past six, quite in time for a 
seven o’clock dinner. 

Having left my London home on 
Tuesday the 24th of February, it 
was my good fortune to enter the 
famous Bay of Dublin in advance of 
sunset. Before 5°26 my eyes rested 
on the bluff yet beautifully grand 
point of Bray Head. To my right 
lay Lambay, while directly facing 
me was Howth, Ireland’s Eye, and 
Kingstown, gilded by the waning 
rays of a splendidly setting sun. 

Within little more than half-an- 
hour of this period, we were within 
the harbour of Kingstown; and I 
found, that since my last visit, some 


seven years ago, the railroad abuts. 


upon the curtilage, if I may so say, 
of the wharf or quay to which the 
steamer is moored. ‘Thus from 
the very gangway you step into a 
railway carriage, Which conveys you 
in twenty minutes to the Westland 
Road Terminus, near Dublin, whilst 
the company’s servants look after 
your luggage, transferring it from 
the hold of the ship to the luggage 
van of the rail. This is undoubtedly 
a vast improvement on the old sys- 
tem, when a couple of score of tat- 
terdemallions and roaring ragamuf- 
fins struggled and squabbled and 
fisticyfied for the possession of your 
portmanteau, valise, or carpet-bag. 
It is, however, found impossible to 
exclude the low-backed car men 
from the vicinage of the railroad; 
and as I was about entering a first- 
class carriage, leaning on the arm of 
2 London friend, who was now for 
the first time making his débit in 
the land of St. Patrick, a brawny 
fellow, with his caubeen resting on 
three hairs of his occiput, looking 
wonderfully surprised at my friend, 
exclaimed,—‘ Arrah, welkim home, 
yer honor! troth an’ sure it’s good 
for sore eyes to see yez, for I have 
not laid eyes on your mother’s son 
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since Ayster come twelvemonth. 
Stip up on the car, yer honor, and 
Tll whisk yez up to town in no 
time, tossing the say-sickness—sav- 
ing your prisince—out of your 
honor’s midriff, for two hogs, and 
God knows it’s dog chape.’ Un- 
heeding this eloquent appeal, to 
which my friend was disposed to 
listen too willingly, I used a gentle 
compulsion to hurry him into the 
railway carriage, on entering which 
we were vigorously solicited by pe- 
ripatetic news-hawkers to purchase 
sundry newspapers, more particu- 
larly the Freeman’s Journal and 
the Morning News, in this wise: 
—‘Here’s the Freeman, yer honner, 
containing the Archbishop’s pastho- 
ral, and the regulations for Imber 
week.’ ‘Here’s the Mornin’ News, 
yer honner, containing the account 
of the last great meeting of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and the analysis 
of the sarmon of Father Mulligan 
on the Quinquagesima Sunday. I 
have here also the paper, yer hon- 
ner, of Shrove Thuesday, dishing 
up on a clane plate the swaddlers 
and soupers. A second urchin, 
called by his comrades Paddy Kelly, 
offered the last Nation, containing 
something still more spicy, when 
the train moved on Dublinward, 
stopping at the Black Rock Mer- 
rion and Salt Hill—of which place 
and its hotel, more anon. At half- 
past five we arrived at the West- 
land Row Station, where a kind 
friend to whom I had written to 
take apartments for me in an open 
and airy site, was awaiting my ar- 
rival. We mounted a low-backed 
car, placing on it our luggage, and 
drove at once to 108 Lower Baggot 
Street, where my temporary domi- 
cile was fixed. 

My first dinner in the land of St. 
Patrick, on the very day of my ar- 
rival, was at a family party, to which 
I was carried by force majeure and 
was most hospitably received. I do 
not believe there was any prepara- 
tion made for me, and that I sat 
down to the ordinary daily fare of 
my most amiable friends at seven 
o’clock; yet nothing could be better, 
more substantial, or more comfort- 
able than all the arrangements. It 
is true there was not the-elaborate- 
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ness and elegance of an English 
menu, the attendance was not so 
prompt or so perfect, the plate was 
a trifle less bright and burnished, 
and the china and glass of a less 
modish pattern; but the cookery, 
on the whole, was better than in 
nine-tenths of the more pretentious 
houses in England, and the domes- 
tic comfort, cheerfulness, sociality, 
and bonhommie of the circle struck 
me as much greater than with us. 
We do not here in London unbend 
and give ourselves completely up to 
fun and frolic as our livelier and 
lighter-hearted brethren in Ireland. 
There is less of what the French 
all abandon in our friendly and 
family intercourse and converse. 
Atour dinners and social gatherings 
we talk and think too much of our 
professions and callings,—of law, 
and medicine, and divinity, and 
mercantile affairs, ete. In fact, we 
are of the shop, shoppy; and too 
rarely unbend to gaiety and mirth. 
The Irish and French, on the con- 
trary, differ from us in this respect, 
and this is one among the reasons 
why they are less troubled with those 
stomach and gouty complaints to 
which the better classes of this great 
city are so prone to be martyrs. 

I have said our dinner was com- 
fortable. That it was abundant I 
need not repeat. There was soup— 
vell made, and not a fiery decoc- 
tion of pepper; there were young 
spring chickens, with bacon and 
greens; there was a small saddle of 
Wicklow mutton, eating as short 
and as sappy as real Welsh, or Clun; 
there were golden plovers, admi- 
rably roasted, with all kinds of pud- 
dings, tarts, and creams. The one 
thing I missed was the indispensable 
fish,—the chicken turbot, the Dub- 
lin Bay haddock or cod, the rich 
black Irish sole, or the silvery her- 
rings or pilchards, so much prized 
thirty years ago. I could not help, 
after having commended the dinner, 
remotely and delicately alluding to 
the entire absence of fish, after the 
ladies retired, whereupon my host 
rejoined,—‘ My sisters are excellent 
Roman Catholics, and during the 
Lent season they make a point of 
10t having fish at table together 
with flesh, an arrangement which 


somewhat disconcerts me, as I like 
to eat fish every day in the week; 
but of course I yield to them in 
a trifle of this kind.’ My host, how- 
ever, went on to inform me that of late 
years during Lent, fish is inordi- 
nately dear in Ireland, and that the 
black sole for which Dublin was so 
famous in the olden time has nearly 
disappeared. The truth of this [ 
subsequently learned from Mr. 
Keegan, a celebrated fishmonger in 
Lower Baggot Street, who informed 
me that there was now a consider- 
able importation of soles from Eng- 
land to Ireland. Certain it is, that 
from about the middle of February 
to the last day of March, soles were 
nearly double the price in Dublin 
to that which they were in Billings- 
gate, and among the dealers here. 
A sole or slip, abundantly large 
enough for one person, might be 
had during the period in question 
in London at from 8d. to o9d., 
whereas in Ireland, on what are 
called, among Roman Catholics, fast 
days, namely, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, a sole large enough 
for one dinner would be charged 
1s. 6d., and a pair large enough for 
two persons, 3s. Nor is it in soles 
alone that there isa scarcity. An- 
other fishmonger informed me that 
the creamy nutty Dublin Bay had- 
docks so celebrated formerly have 
also nearly disappeared from the 
Arklow,: Wicklow, and Wexford 
coasts. The haddocks seen in Dub- 
lin during the recent Lent were 
small and flabby, and dearer than 
in Billingsgate. Salmon, too, with 
which the rivers of Ireland are ad- 
mirably supplied, is fully as dear 
in Lent in Dublin as in L&ndon. 
In fact, there is now a regular tele- 
graphic communication kept up be- 
tween Billingsgate and the principal 
fishmongers of Dublin, and the Lon- 
don prices of 6 a.m. of this morning 
are known in Dublin, and followed, 
at 8 am. How different is this 
from the system of five-and-thirty 
years ago! ‘Then there was but 
one fishmonger living out of the 
regular markets in all Dublin—a 
man named Green, of William Strect 
—and his prices were governed, not 
by the prices of Billingsgate, oi 
which he knew nothing, but by the 
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scarce or plentiful supply, as the 
case might be, brought to the Dub- 
lin market by native fishermen. 
Salmon of the finest quality used 
then to be had at from rod. to 1s. 
a pound; moderate sized turbots at 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s.; haddocks of a 
good size at from 1s. to 2s.; and 
lobsters at from 1s. to 2s. 6d. During 
the Lent of this year, salmon ranged 
at from 2s. to 3s. per pound, mode- 
rately sized chicken turbots sold at 
from 5s. to 6s., whilst anything like 
a presentable lobster cost from 
2s. 6d. to 38. 

Five or six-and-thirty years ago, 
Treland was renowned for its Car- 
lingford oysters, which many pre- 
ferred to the London native; but 
this far-famed oyster park, the pro- 
perty of the late Marquis of Angle- 
sea, has fallen into ruin and decay, 
and the Carlingford oysters are now 
quite extinct. The sca-shore of the 

say of Carlingford is as appropriate 
as ever for their growth and culture, 
but the beds were not renewed a 
quarter of a century ago, when fresh 
oysters from Ostend, Guernsey, or 
Cancale ought to have been laid 
down. In lieu of the Carlingford, 
the Red Bank, the Burren, and 
Poldoody oysters are now intro- 
duced for general consumption into 
Treland, but to my thinking they 
are not to be mentioned in the same 
century with the Carlingford. They 
are larger, coarser, and less delicate 
in flavour, are distinguished by a 
green beard,.and like the Brighton 
soles, have a somewhat iodous 
flavour. There are two oyster 
houses, as they are called in Dub- 
lin, where these nutritious mollusc- 
ous delicacies are dispensed for 
luncheon, dinner, and supper; one 
in Brunswick or D’Olier Street, 
within a few doors of the Dublin 
Library Society, the other at Bailey’s 
Tavern, in Duke Street, near to 
Grafton Street. But neither of these 
establishments are in my estimation 
to be compared to the old Carling- 
ford Oyster-house, established for a 
century antecedent to its closing on 
Eden Quay. I have been informed 
by London fish salesmen that vigor- 
ous attempts have been made to 
introduce these Clare oysters into 
the London market at Billingsgate, 
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but quite unavyailingly, as they 
never fetch more than 23s. or 245. 
a bushel, whereas the Whitstable 
natives are now selling at from 58s. 
to 60s. a bushel, and the retail price 
has consequently risen from 6d. to 
8d. per dozen, within the last two 
months. The causes assigned for 
this are curious. It is said that in 
the season of 1862 the natives were 
pre-eminently good, and there was 
an immense demand for them by the 
thousands of foreigners who fre- 
quented London, the supplies being 
partially exhausted and no fresh 
spawn deposited in the oyster 
grounds. For this omission we are 
now forced to pay a third more for 
this bivalvular delicacy, an increase 
likely to continue till the end of the 
year 1863. 

Other testaceous fish have largely 

increased in price in Ireland within 

he last five-and-thirty, nay, within 
the last ten years. In the towns of 
Ennis and Galway, in the olden 
time, very tolerable lobsters might 
be purchased on the spot for 6d. or 
8/7.,and in Dublin for tod. or ts. 
Now these much-loved crustaceans 
are dearer than in London. The 
Irish fishermen and proprietors of 
foreshores, dams, stake nets, and 
weirs ought to have benefited—and 
if I may judge by appearances, 
clearly have benefited —by these 
increased prices. 

The number of itinerant hawkers 
of fish in Dublin and its environs is 
extraordinarily large. I attribute 
this fact partly to the religion of 
the majority of the people, who for 
one half of the week in Lent, and 
for two days in ordinary weeks, are 
under the necessity of abstaining 
from flesh meat. On the other 
hand, too, it must be admitted that 
unless on these days of abstinence, 
as they are called in the language 
of the Romish Church, Romanists 
do not indulge in fish, a luxury to 
which the well-to-do amongst the 
Protestant population is exceedingly 
prone. I will illustrate this by an 
example. A few days after my ar- 
rival in Dublin, having a friend to 
dine with me who was a smoker, 
we strolled into St. Stephen’s Green, 
that he might indulge in his Ma- 
nilla cheroot. At length we came 
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right over against the Roman Ca- 
tholic University, which has been 
established in the mansion of an 
Trish squire, of spendthrift memory, 
known seventy years ago as Buck 
Whaley and Jerusalem Whaley, 
from having undertaken to perform 
a journey to Jerusalem, for a large 
bet, within a space of time exceed- 
ingly brief. Opposite the door of 
the mansion—now the University— 
with her back to the railings of the 
area of the green or garden, was a 
fish-woman, whose basket was empty, 
and who was busily engaged in 
counting the proceeds of her day’s 
sale. ‘Oh, said I to my friend, 
“who would have dreamt of seeing 
Whaley’s house turned into a Popish 
seminary? ‘And why not, said my 
female fish-crier, tartly ; ‘shure and 
hadn’t Buck Whaley his day and 
time, and a long day and time it 
was, in troth; and why shouldn’t 
the clargy have lave and license to 
purchase his houlding now that the 
Buck’s seed, breed, and generation 
are all gone to kingdom come?’ 
‘You are a Papist, my old girl, I 
replied, ‘and you say so because the 
clargy, as you call them, buy up all 
your fish.’ ‘Indeed, and I am an 
ould Roman, and so far you're right, 
but in all else your honer’s quite 
out in your ready reckoning. I sell 
a trifle of fish, to be shure, on the 
Fridays, and maybe a little on the 
Sathurdays, too, tomy own sort; but 
on every other day in the week, 
except Sundays, I sell thrice as much 
to honest Protestants and Presby- 
tarns; and the likes of them it is 
that pays me well for it, and that’s 
the blessed truth.’ At the end of 
this colloquy we parted, but be- 
tween myself and friend, the good- 
humoured and _ ready-witted old 
lady did not fare ill for a “pour 
boire.” 

If, however, the fish in Ireland 
during the Lent just passed has 
been dear and scarce, I can vouch 
for it that butter, vegetables, eggs, 
poultry, game, and butcher’s meat 
have been cheap, plentiful, and of 
excellent quality. Fresh butter 
(and I never tasted finer in my life) 
was delivered at my lodgings every 
morning from Wicklow at 13d. a 
pound. I obtained the finest 
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chickens at 3s. 6d. the couple from 
Lord Carlisle’s poulterer, in Lower 
Baggot Street, and the same indi- 
vidual supplied me with golden 
plover, plump and succulent, at 8d., 
od., and 1od. a piece. Steaks of 
small, juicy, and grass-fed beef were 
procured for me at 8d., and chops 
of the finest mountain mutton, at 
from 8d. to 9d., whilst joints ranged 
considerably lower. New-laid eggs 
are easily procurable in Dublin at 
13d. a piece, or 1s. 3d. the dozen, 
while vegetables are little more than 
one-half the price paid to the West 
end London greengrocer ; and a 4lb. 
loaf, of excellent quality, sells for 
72d. 

So far as my experience extends, 
I must say that the Irish, and also 
the Scotch, generally excel the Eng- 
lish in the art of cookery. In any 
of the hotels in the great towns, 
and in many of the hotels in the 
country, you are sure to get a beef- 
steak or a mutton chop well cooked, 
and your potatoes are not spoiled, 
as is frequently the case in England. 
The Irish also can roast or boil a 
plain joint well, an accomplishment 
oftener sought than found in merry 
England. Their grills and devils 
are by no means contemptible, and 
their scored blade bones of a shoul- 
der of mutton would please Jockey 
of Norfolk, could that Whig amateur 
of this simple appetizer, on which 
he was wont to sup with Charles 
Fox at Brookes’s, rise from the grave 
in which he has been for more than 
half a century entombed. 

As to myself, I was particularly 
fortunate in a host and hostess at my 
new abode. My landlord, Mr. John 
Delany, a most intelligent and civil 
fellow, had been long the butler of 
a departed friend; and his wife, a 
most civil, obliging, and well-spoken 
person, was an accomplished house- 
keeper and cook. It is in simple 
things—more especially in leading 
a bachelor’s life—that one sees the 
hand of the artist. In making the 
parsley-and-butter sauce —the or- 
thodox sauce in Glo’stershire and 
Ireland for salmon—the egg sauce 
for salt fish, the bread sauce for 
partridge, the onion sauce for mut- 
ton, Mrs. Delany exhibited the deli- 
cate tact of a veritable cordon bleu. 
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Manipulated by an ordinary Eng- 
lish cook, these simple things are 
abominations, but when the main 
heureuse is put to them, when they 
are passés au tamis, or aw sus, how 
good they are, how accessorial to 
the satisfactory and healthful enjoy- 
ment of one’s food! There is no- 
thing on earth better for a catarrh 
or a cough, for instance, than onions 
in all shapes and sizes, an onion 
soup, a purée of onion, or those de- 
licate cotelettes a la Soubise, which 
our French friends so elaborately 
prepare. If these things cannot be 
easily had, have an ordinary Eng- 
lish or Spanish onion simmered 
before the fire, and then done brown 
in a Dutch oven, with a few cloves 
stuck into it hedgehog fashion, an 
excellent substitute. 

There are several excellent dining 
taverns in Dublin irrespective of the 
clubs. I would particularly name 
Jude’s, in Grafton-street, and Ander- 
son’s, in College-green. 

At these places of public resort, 
the soups, the fish, the poultry, and 
the joints are admirable, and the 
prices exceedingly moderate. They 
are improved editions of ‘Simpson’s’ 
and the ‘ London,’ the tariff being 
more reasonable, and the cooking 
better. In the quality of the liquors 
and wines there is a more notable 
difference between England and Ire- 
land. The Irish stout and ales are 
given in bottles of fair honest mea- 
sure, and the price is exceedingly 
moderate. Ihave more than once 
noticed that all kinds of wines and 
spirits are cheaper, purer, less adul- 
terated, and of honester measure, 
both in Ireland and Scotland than 
in England, whether consumed in 
taverns, or at hotels, or purchased 
at the dealers. The wines and 
spirits in Dublin, Cork Cove, and 
Galway are particularly good, and 
reasonable in price. Indeed, I have 
learned from undoubted authority 
that for the last ten years several 
agents of English dealers have been 
in the Irish markets purchasing up 
old ports and Madeiras for English 

buyers at prices varying from 4os. 
to 50s. a dozen for the former, and 
from 55s. to 70s. a dozen for the 
latter. Some of these curious old 


Wines, as they are called in the 
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trade, are subsequently generously 
vended to us in London, the port at 
from 72s. to 80s.,and the Madeira at 
from 80s. to roos., and even 1208. 
the dozen. I may here mention, in 
passing, that in two of the taverns 
of Dublin I have had good Amontil- 
lado and Manzanilla at 4s. 6d. and 
5s. the bottle, and very good port at 
4s. 6d. In my own lodgings I was 
supplied with Amontillado by 
Kinahan and Co., from their wine 
vaults, at the rear of 11, Merrion 
Square North, adjoining Denzille’s 
Street, with excellent Amontillado 
at 48s. the dozen, with fair port at 
46s. the dozen, and with such 
champagne as I have not tasted for 
a quarter of a century at 80s. the 
dozen. It was of commendable dry- 
ness, without being sweet. 

At the Navy Hotel at Cove, now 
called Queenstown, I asked for a 
pint of Bucellas, and they brought 
me sherry in mistake, of good 
quality. After I had partaken of 
two glasses, they asked to change 
the wine, without making any 
charge; but this I would not hear 
of. On the following day I ordered 
Bucellas, and found that generous 
wine, grown from the Rhone’s grape 
on a kindlier soil, particularly grate- 
ful and good. 

I will now say a word of Galway. 
More than thirty years ago, I re- 
member arriving on a Saturday 
evening at Kilroy’s Hotel in that 
town, in the small parlour of which 
(having already chosen a bedroom) 
I sat me down to dine, being hungry 
as a hunter, on what could be pro- 
duced in the quickest possible time. 
In ten minutes, a pretty Milesian 
girl, with long black hair and 
Spanish eyes, and without shoes or 
stockings, brought me in a tender 
piece of beef-steak, admirably 
cooked. ‘ What shall I order to 
drink ?’ said I to an urbane, florid- 
complexioned, clerical-looking per- 
sonage, of courteous air and rubi- 
cund visage, the sole occupant of 
the coffee-room. 

‘The London XX stout is su- 
perlative, said my new acquaint- 
ance, ‘and the sherry is extremely 
good.’ 

‘ Are you @ connoisseur in London 
stout?’ I inquired, ‘dwelling, as I 

as 
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suppose you do, in these western 
arts ? 

‘I dwell not here,’ he blandly 
rejoined, ‘but in London, and am 
travelling for Day and Martin, 97, 
High Holborn; so that I speak by 
the card, being an old frequenter of 
the “ Cock” at Temple Bar.’ 

‘ Then, Mary,’ I said to the discal- 
ceated damsel, ‘bring me a pint of 
sherry and a pint of London stout.’ 
They were produced instantaneously, 
and did honour to my polished 
friend’s recommendation. 

While discussing with my new 
acquaintance the quandary in which 
I found myself placed by the non- 
arrival of my portmanteau from 
Killarney (having nothing but soiled 
linen in my valise), the blacking 
bagman exclaimed— 

‘ That’s very easily settled; ring 
Mrs. Kilroy’s bell, in the left-hand 
corner.’ 

No sooner said than done. Ina 
minute the landlady appeared, and 
I explained to her my embarrass- 
ment in not having a clean shirt for 
the Sunday’s wear. 

‘ Merciful Jesus!’ she exclaimed, 
‘ shure it’s now nigh eight o’clock 
at night, and Biddy Mulkern, the 
washerwoman, is gone to bed. 
Troth, and I scarce know what’s to 
be done. Yet stop a bit, jewel. 
T’ve just hit it. If your honour has 
no objection, shure I'll say you're 
Father K——, come to preach to- 
morrow morn in St. John’s chapel, 
and that you can’t do so by no 
manner of manes without a clane 
white shirt !’ 

I relished the pious fraud ex- 
tremely, and entered into it with 
zest, and the result was that on the 
early Sunday morning I found a 
couple of clean shirts laid on a chair 
before my bedroom door. 

Why do I enter into these par- 
ticulars? To show that within 
thirty, within twenty—nay, within 
ten years, Galway is completely 
changed. It is now approached by 
a railway (the Midland Great West- 
ern) from the terminus in Upper 
Dominick-street, Dublin, and you 
travel the 126 Irish miles in the 
short space of four hours and a half, 
at the trifling expense of 22s., pass- 
ing through Mullingar, Athlone, 
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and Ballinasloe. A quarter of a 
century ago, thirty hours were con- 
sumed in making the journey by 
car, and nearly four-and-twenty by 
the royal mail. In the olden time 
Kilroy’s Hotel, of which I have 
spoken, was the best house of en- 
tertainment; good and comfortable 
enough it was in its homely, small, 
old-world way. Now there is a 
grand railway hotel, in which the ser- 
vice is.performed not by a discalce- 
ated waitress, but by spruce waiters, 
smartly dressed after the Parisian 
and London fashion, in black cloth- 
ing, with white vests, and cravats to 
match. You can have your linen 
washed and mangled, too, on the 
premises, not as speedily, indeed, as 
at New York, but quite as promptly 
as in London, Bath, or Brighton. I 
do not say the wines and liquors 
are so pure and unadulterated as 
they were in 1828 or 1838, or that 
the beefsteaks are so succulent as in 
the ancient days, when the beef was 
wholly grass-fed (for now oilcake, 
as a cattle dietary, has penetrated 
even to Galway); but in most other 
things there is a decided and rapid 
improvement. You are called at 
the precise hour you wish in the 
morning; you receive your clothes 
and boots punctually, and a cham- 
bermaid delivers you hot water with 
as business-like a punctuality as in 
Bristol, Liverpool, or Manchester. 
Thirty years ago, if you obtained 
your boots for an early walk at 
seven, you did not receive your 
nether garments till eight, nor your 
coat, peradventure, till close upon 
ten. As to hot water, you might 
ring for it half a dozen times, with- 
out obtaining it, and when it at 
length arrived it was odorous of 
corned beef and cabbage. Both 
corned beef and cabbage are un- 
doubtedly good things in their way, 
at the proper times and places, and 
I am happy to know that corned 
beef and cabbage are still of the first 
institutes of Irish cookery. You 
find the Irish cold corned beef in 
1863, as in 1827 and 1830, on the 
side-table of a morning, with cold 
chickens and tongue, grouse-pie, 
and those admirably-cured Bath 
chaps, which in Ireland are called 
pig’s faces. You also find corned 
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beef piping hot at dinner, and it 
seems as much @ favourite with 
strangers as with natives ‘ unto the 
manner born.’ At this I am not sur- 
prised, for it is as excellent as the 
best old tongue, and as fragrant and 
flavorous as a buffalo hump, so much 
prized at Calcutta and Garden Reach. 

I observed considerable alteration, 
on my last visit, in the manner and 
demeanour of the Galway squires. 
They are not so rollicking and 
rackety as formerly. They do not 
talk so loud, nor swear nor swagger 
so heartily as of old, and ‘ the thir- 
teen thumblers,’ the standard mea- 
sure of the gentlemen farmers and 
graziers of thirty years ago, are now 
greatly reduced by layman and 
priest. The pint and the half-pint 
of sherry are now called for as often 
as Kinahan’s LL, or what was an- 
ciently called ‘ matherials,’ 7. e., 
whiskey, sugar, lemon, and schreech- 
ing hot water. I will not go the 
length of saying that the use of 
punch has diminished full 50 per 
cent., but I believe a tumbler or 
two of the liquor is now rarely ex- 
ceeded. Three tumblers are at 
present considered a quantum suffi- 
cit for any very ardent lover of the 
mountain dew. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Eng- 
lishmen temporarily travelling or 
located in Ireland become exceed- 
ingly fond of this pet national 
tipple. Taken in moderation, it is 
a wholesome drink, I verily believe, 
and has been recommended by all 
the celebrated Irish physicians and 
surgeons for more than a century, 
and notably by Fergus, Purcell, 
Plunket, and Whitley Stokes among 
the physicians, and by Sir Henry 
Jebb, Stewart, Dease, Colles, and 
Crampton among the surgeons. 
There can semblably be no purer 
and milder spirit than Kinahan’s 
LL, which sells at 2s. 4d. the pint; 
and I also found Jameson’s straw- 
coloured whiskey quite first rate. 

Though myself a pure Whig, and 
nothing more, I would remark that 
the hotels and taverns frequented 
by the Conservative party in Ire- 
land are generally the best, the 
cheapest, and the most admirably- 
conducted. Whigs are not numerous 
im Ireland, the country being di- 
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vided into Conservatives, Radicals, 
and Ultramontanes. 

In the vicinity of Dublin, at a 
place called Salt Hill, near to the 
Black Rock, there is a famous hotel 
and tavern, standing in its own 
grounds, where ‘ you can be boarded 
by the week’ or month, or dine any 
day in the year with a party of 
pleasure, as at the ‘Star and Garter’ 
at Richmond. You can plunge from 
the grounds, in the bathing season, 
into deep sea water, and enjoy your 
swim before dinner. The dinners 
and cookery at Salt Hill are excel- 
lent, and moderate in price. 

I have observed that the house is 
very much frequented by English 
officers quartered with their regi- 
ments in Dublin and the neighbour- 
ing counties; and I believe the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Perry, is an English- 
man, or at least deserves to be so. 
Certainly it is managed with Eng- 


lish carefulness, accuracy, and 
punctuality. To strangers, whom 


pleasure or business lead to Dublin, 
and who do not like the noise and 
smoke of a large city, Salt Hill is 
a preferable residence to Dublin, 
a metropolis which can be reached 
from it in ten minutes at any hour 
of the day. At Kingstown there is 
no hotel comparable to Salt Hill. 

Within the last three or four 
years, however, two magnificent 
hotels have risen up at Bray, a 
village beautifully situated, about 
twelve English miles south-east of 
Dublin. Anciently there was a 
very good hotel, owned and managed 
by a Mr. Quinn, in this then rural 
little town, a man who was the 
largest proprietor of post-chaises in 
Treland. Bray was then like our 
English Salt Hill and Box Hill, the 
favourite ‘resort of newly-wedded 
couples for passing their honey- 
moon. But now Bray is much 
more than this. The magnificent 
natural beauties of the place—its 
bluff head, its swelling sea, its un- 
dulating outline, its verdure, and 
variety of scenery, in which moun- 
tain, wood, and water combine, 
give to Bray a superiority over most 
watering-places in the vicinity of 
Dublin. But irrespective of natural 
beauties, Bray possesses other recom- 
mendations and attractions. The 
zz2 
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journey from Harcourt - street, 
through Dundrum and Shankhill, 
is made in forty minutes, and you 
have the permission of returning by 
a different route, by way of Kings- 
town, Dalkey, and Killiney. Thus 
in going and returning you see all 
the magnificent points of the far- 
famed bay of Dublin. In Bray it- 
self, however, a new town has risen 
up within the last three or four 
years, as if by magic, in which all 
modern improvements in architec- 
ture, draining, and building have 
been made available for the benefit 
of tenants and proprietors. The 
Italian villa, the chawmiére ornée, the 
snug box entre cour jardin are all 
here obtainable at reasonable prices. 
A wayfarer from London may at 
Bray suit himself with a house or 
with a lodging from the middle or 
ending of April to the ending of 
October at a moderate rent. Pro- 
visions for man and beast are mar- 
vellously cheap. The 4 lb. loaf 
sells at a penny cheaper than in 
Dublin. Excellent fresh butter 
costs from gd. to 1s. the lb.; oat- 
meal is from 13s. to 15s. 6d. per 
ewt., and flour at from 153s, to 20s. 
per cwt.; potatoes sell at from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. per cwt., and now the new 
potatoes are earlier and cheaper in 
Bray and Wicklow generally than 
in most parts of Ireland. 

Of the mutton of Wicklow I have 
already spoken; and to gentlemen 
keeping horses straw is from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 2d. per ewt., while hay of the 
best quality ranges from 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 4d. per cwt. To visitors who 
do not wish to have the trouble of 
keeping house, there are at least six 
good hotels at Bray, two of which 
stand pre-eminent; one is Breslin’s 
Hotel, on the Esplanade, facing the 
sea, and which is beautifully situated 
for a view of the bay and counties of 
Dublin and Wicklow; and the other 
the International Hotel, also near the 
sea, and with commanding views 
both of the bay of Dublin and cir- 
cumjacent country. I stayed for a 
short time at the International 
Hotel, and can speak well of it. 
Here is a table d’héte, at which you 
may board by the day, the week, or 
the month, according to a fixed 
tariff. The coffee-room is spacious 
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and airy. There is also a reading 
and writing-room, airy and light- 
some, and both of these establish- 
ments are within a few yards of the 
railroads; of the two, probably the 
International is the more moderate 
in its scale of charges. It is con- 
ducted somewhat on the plan of the 
American hotels, and is said to be 
the property of a wealthy merchant 
of Dublin. There are a variety of 
smaller hotels and inns at Bray, at 
which prices are lower than the 
International ; and I have heard two 
of them well spoken of, at which, it 
is said, you can live well, all ex- 
penses included, at about from ten 
to twelve shillings per day, if you 
breakfast, lunch, dine, tea in the 
common coffee-room. This is most 
reasonable, if the fare be so good as 
I have heard described. There are 
not wanting those, however, who 
augur ill days for Bray. Some of 
the Irish complain that speculators 
from Manchester and Liverpool 
have purchased ground, have built 
villas, and are asking exorbitant 
rates for them. Well, if this be so, 
the Irish have only to build equally 
good houses, and to let them more 
reasonably to the tenants applying. 
Nothing is more probable, however, 
than that Manchester and Liverpool 
men who are tired of Aberystwyth, 
Rhyl, Abergele, Bangor, and ugly 
Holyhead, may come over to Ierne 
in considerable numbers during the 
present bathing season, and settle at 
Bray, Dalkey, Killiney, and Kings- 
town. Should this invasion of the 
Saxon prove true, prices of house 
rent and provisions are sure to be 
enhanced; but of this Irish land- 
lords, proprietors, and shopkeepers 
will reap the advantage. Probably 
one of the best things that could 
happen for Ireland would be that 
this rush of North of England men 
should take place. Manchester or 
Liverpool speculators in settling in 
Wicklow or Dublin counties, would 
be sure to introduce English thrift, 
punctuality, and cleanliness,—that 
spirit of neatness, orderliness, and 
submission to the law, which so 
much contribute to the stability and 
strength of England. 

During my short sojourn in Ire- 
land I mixed a good deal among 
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the agricultural classes. The small 
farmers, holding about twenty acres, 
complained that they could barely 
exist. I have heard this tale among 
the small Irish agriculturists since 
my boyhood, and accept it always 
with a certain amount of reserve 
and incredulity. At the same time 
it must be remembered that there 
have been three bad harvests in 
succession during the past three 
years, from which small farmers, 
small shopkeepers, and what they 
call in Ireland chapmen and hig- 
glers must all suffer. Among these 
classes there is a diapason of de- 
spondency which has extended to 
the small shopkeepers, who are in a 
great degree dependent upon them. 
The shopkeepers tell you that money, 
cattle, sheep are all decreasing ; that 
corn does not pay, and that all 
classes must be drawn down in the 
social scale: but I cannot myself 
accept these two gloomy vaticina- 
tions, knowing that the average 
arrival of provisions for the last 
three months in the London market 
has amounted per week, in round 
numbers, to 340 firkins of butter, 
and 3300 bales of bacon; and that 
the numbers of cattle shipped by 
the paddle steam-ships Telegraph, 
Admiral Moorsom, Cambria, and Sea- 
Nymph, from the North Wall, Dub- 
lin, have not very notably decreased. 
The Manchester, Liverpool, Gis- 
born, Skipton, and York markets 
have been nearly as well supplied 
with Irish cattle as in any previous 
year. In London, during the last 
month or two, it must be admitted 
that the number of oxen and heifers 
received from Ireland have not been 
so large as usual, and the stock has 
been but in middling condition. 
But if the number of oxen exported 
from the sister kingdom has some- 
what decreased, the number of 
boxes of salmon sent to us from 
Galway, Donegal, “Limerick, and 
other parts, has greatly increased. 
Thirty years ago there were but 700 
boxes of salmon exported from Ire- 
land in the year; now there are 
8000. In fact, one-fourth of the 
salmon consumed in the London 
market is received from Ireland. 
Mr. Ashworth, the tenant of the 
Galway fisheries, admits that twenty 
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fishes are now taken where but one 
was captured before. Thus the 
money value of the fishery has in- 
creased twenty-fold. Can all these 
products of the Irish soil, then, be 
exported without benefiting the 
landlord, the grazier, the farmer, 
the butter factor, the curer of hams, 
the renter of salmon weirs? Hun- 
dreds of gentlemen farmers in 
Meath, Westmeath, and other parts 
of Ireland, now find in the North of 
England a mart for the produce of 
their estates and farms; and they, 
or their bailiffs or stewards, go over 
weekly or fortnightly and deliver 
their kine at the Edgehill Station at 
Liverpool, close to the markets and 
grass parks of the salesmen, and 
receive the money for their stock 
down on the nail. Does not this quick 
disposal and ready reckoning benefit 
the landlord of Kells, Navan, Trim, 
and Mullingar? and must it not 
add to the aggregate wealth of the 
Trish_ cattle- breeding counties? 
These cattle farmers rent or own 
their 150, or 300, or 500 acres, and 
they are in a different category from 
the twenty-acre men, who have not 
the capital to carry on considerable 
enterprises. It may be conceded 
without difficulty that the twenty- 
acre men are pinched; but less so 
than they would have been before 
the famine years. The fact is, that 
these twenty-acre men would in 
England be in the position of farm- 
labourers; and it were well for Ire- 
land and the land they occupy if 
they were extinct, for they do not 
— the means or the requisite 

nowledge to carry on farming as a 
remunerative profession or a scien- 
tific calling,—a calling demanding 
very considerable chemical know- 
ledge, and some acquaintance with 
the operations of trade. 

In reference to agriculture I may, 
in passing, remark that within the 
last seven years considerable pro- 
gress has been made in introducing 
all the improvements that have 
obtained vogue and currency in 
England and Scotland into Ireland. 
Hay and straw are much more tidily 
trussed now than they were in the 
olden time; potatoes are sown in 
drills and not in deep furrows, and 
guano, bone-dust, and other scien- 
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tific manures are freely applied all 
over the country. The old ploughs, 
harrows, spades, and rakes have 
given place to new and improved 
agricultural implements, which the 
peasantry use without murmuring 
at the loss of the old Pheenician— 
nay, antediluvian—implements. The 
curious old low-backed cars and 
kishes for carrying coal, turf, fish, 
&c., are in a great measure exploded, 
and threshing-mills, winnowing- 
machines, turnip-sowers, hay-knives, 
atmospheric dasher-churns, lamb- 
creels, sheep-dipping, bullock-cribs, 
and other conveniences, have come 
into use—not universally, certainly, 
but here and there in the best farms 
and counties. So far as my obser- 
vation extended in the western, 
southern, and metropolitan coun- 
ties, I should say, the character of 
the live-stock has greatly improved. 
A decent sprinkling of Devon, Here- 
ford, and Durham cattle are to be 
seen in Meath, Louth, Cork, Galway, 
and Dublin; and in Wicklow and 
Dublin, Alderney and Guernsey 
cattle are frequently met with. For 
nearly forty years there has been an 
importation of Guernsey cattle into 
Ireland, commenced by the Messrs. 
Journeaux, natives of the Channel 
Islands, and Mr. Stevenson Seaver, 
who had long resided at St. Servan, 
in Brittany. 

In the cities and towns which I 
visited there was a marked improve- 
ment in the appearance of the shops. 
The art of laying out and decorating 
a shop window-front in the English 
and French fashion appears to have 
been thoroughly learned in Ireland, 
and there is more of manner and 
suavity in the Irish shopkeeper and 
his assistants—to use the silly jargon 
of the trade—than formerly. The 
assortment of goods is now more 
various, though far from what it 
ought to be. The stock of some of 
the first-rate shops in Dublin is 
ridiculously small. I should say 
that the Dublin hosiers, shirtmakers, 
and glovers in the best streets do 
not possess a sixth of the stock 
owned by a Regent-street or Coven- 
try-street tradesman, or a tenth of 
the stock possessed by a first-rate 
tradesman in Bond-street. 

The omnibus arrangements of 
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Dublin are good in principle and 
cheap in prices. You can ride for 
twopence and threepence to the 
Botanic Gardens and Glasnevin, to 
Clontarf, to Donnybrook, Irishtown, 
and Sandymount, and you can travel 
to Kingstown and Roundtown by 
bus for fourpence. 

I observed a great increase in the 
number of Roman Catholic churches 
and cathedrals. Some of the latter 
are gorgeous, glittering, and showy, 
and gaudy in taste and decoration. 
Immense sums have been expended 
in the raising of these structures 
since the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill in 1829. Within 
these five-and-thirty years, I am 
told that more than five millions 
sterling have been given and be- 
queathed by the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, male and female, for the 
building of chapels and cathedrals. 
This, spread over a space of five 
years, would amount, in round num- 
bers, to about £143,000 per annum. 
The sum seems large, but I believe 
it to be considerably under the 
mark. It is inconceivable the 
amount of money that is given by 
Roman Catholics in the sister king- 
dom for the maintenance of their 
priesthood and faith. A century 
ago—nay, in 1783, 1793, and even 
so late as 1798—there was not a 
Roman Catholic church in the pro- 
vinces in Ireland possessing a bell 
or a steeple. Now the people pos- 
sess costly, if not fine, cathedrals, 
large and stately structures called 
churches and chapels; and the mud 
cabin thatched and unslated, in 
which mass was celebrated sixty- 
three years ago by priest and bishop, 
has given place to piles of stone 
which vie with, and occasionally 
surpass, the edifices of the establish- 
ment. Many of these Roman Ca- 
tholic places of worship have doubt- 
less been raised by the abundant 
piety and fervent faith of an impul- 
sive and religious people; but the 
arts of the demagogue and agitator, 
and the fiery heat of political passions 
have also been occasionally called in 
aid to stimulate and vivify the 
feelings of the faithful. There are 
not wanting those who add, that 
spiritual terror and intimidation 
exercised at the altar and at the 
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confessional have been weapons not 
seldom wielded to extort bequests 
from the languid and dying Chris- 
tian. These are called unbought 
and free gifts; but if all the circum- 
stances were known and revealed 
it would possibly sometimes appear 
that the apparently spontaneous, 
pious gifts are the coerced and com- 
pelled largesses of a laity yielding 
too implicitly to the behests of a 
dominant priesthood. 

The Roman Catholic priests, secu- 
lar and regular, have considerably 
increased in number and largely in 
wealth within the last five-and-thirty 
years. Forty years ago country and 
town curates lived in some wretched 
lodgings, for which they paid from 
£12 to £15 a-year; and half a cen- 
tury ago parish priests with large 
parishes rented some modest tene- 
ment at from £25 to £35 a-year, 
which his reverence furnished lei- 
surely as Easter and Christmas dues 
came in. Even Dr. Troy, the titular 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1825, oc- 
cupied two rooms in the house of 
his nephew, the late Dr. Lee, and 
possessed no equipage. Now the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dub- 
lin lives in a fine mansion in Eccles- 
street, formerly inhabited by the first 
Lady Talbot de Malahide ; and some 
of his and most of the parochial 
clergy throughout the kingdom in- 
habit good houses, some of them 
mansions fitted for persons of con- 
siderable fortune. The Roman Ca- 
tholic archbishops and bishops drive 
in their coaches, broughams, and 
gigs. Some of them ride and drive 
horses which would fetch from £60 
to £70 at Dycer’s horse repository 
in the Irish metropolis. Many of 
the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests have now also become landed 
proprietors. I should greatly re- 
Joice at this, could I believe that 
their more prosperous fortunes 
would render them more loyal sub- 
jects and better affected to a Govern- 
ment which has done much to raise 
the social and political condition of 
their flocks. 

Some of the priests wear purple 
and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day, and all of them dress 
better than their brethren of forty 
years ago, many of whom were edu- 
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cated abroad. But though the 
present race of Irish priests are, to 
use an Hibernicism, greater clerical 
bucks than their predecessors, I 
greatly preferred the old priest of 
Salamanca, of Seville, of Coimbra, 
or the Sorbonne. These were better 
bred, better born, more urbane, 
more polished and more tolerant 
than the alumni of Maynooth, who 
are often alienated from the policy 
of the empire, and guided by a 
spirit of the fiercest ultramontanism. 
The older race of priests laboured 
to amalgamate their flocks with 
Protestants as subjects of a common 
sovereign, and as citizens of a com- 
mon country, whereas the influence 
of some of the Maynooth priests has 
been directed to prevent the har- 
mony and assimilation of classes. 

So far as my observation extended, 
I should say the Established Church 
is more of a religious instrument 
and less of a political instrument 
than at any former period. Its 
bishops and clergy are not now, as 
in the days of Boulter, selfish and 
sensuous men, but men of ability, 
learning, and piety. There is little 
or no feeling of hostility now on the 
part of the Establishment to the 
native Irish; and the clergy of the 
Church of England have been doing 
their duty well from the highest 
and holiest of motives. There are 
able, enlightened, and pious men 
amongst them, and the names of 
Whately, Singer, O’Brien, Higgin, 
Plunket, Griffin, and FitzGerald 
would do honour to any Chris- 
tian ministry or episcopacy. Lord 
Carlisle’s promotions in the church 
do him the greatest credit and the 
highest honour. 

Since the days of Chesterfield 
there has been no such popular 
viceroy among all classes as this 
nobleman. He has exerted himself 
with unwearied, but not always with 
fruitful zeal to diminish the acerbi- 
ties of party feeling and to augment 
the prosperity of the country which 
he at once mildly yet firmly governs. 
No man more practically illustrates 
in Ireland the words of the great 
orator: ‘Justitize partes sunt non 
violare homines: verecundiz non 
offendere.’ 

I have said nothing of the bar of 
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Ireland. In every epoch of its 
modern history the bar has played a 
great part in that country. Sixty 
and seventy years ago—nay, even 
fifty years ago—there were great 
names connected with the Irish bar: 
Yelverton and FitzGibbon, Grattan 
and Curran, Plunket, Saurin, and 
Bushe, Hussey, Burgh, and Serjeant 
Ball, were all members of the legal 
fraternity. In statesmanship, high 
eloquence, constitutional lore, and 
knowledge of legal principle there 
are, perhaps, no men in Ireland at 
the present time to compare with 
this race of giants. But Blackburne, 
one of the greatest of lawyers, and 
one of the most luminous and lucid 
of advocates, and one of the most 
agreeable of companions, still sur- 
vives as Lord Justice of Appeal; 
and Lefroy, a sound lawyer and 
in his day a useful advocate, pre- 
sides in the Queen’s Bench. Among 
the puisne judges are Mr. Baron 
FitzGerald and Mr. Justice Chris- 
tian, men inferior in their walk to 
none in the empire. In the Rolls 
and in the “Prerogative Court ac- 
complished and able lawyers pre- 
side, in the persons of the Right 
Hon. T. B. C. Smith and the Right 
Hon. M. Keating; and the seat re- 
cently vacant in the Consistorial 
Court by the death of the sound 
and sagacious Radcliff, has been 
judiciously filled by the appointment 
of an able man, Dr. Battersby, long 
one of the leaders of his circuit. As 
a practitioner eminent in all the 
courts of equity and law, Mr. Brew- 
ster now certainly stands without a 
rival at the bar; for skill, experience, 
and sagacity in the conduct of causes, 
and among younger men than 
Brewster, the present Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, Mr. Lawson, is confessedly in 
the foremost rank of able and learned 
practitioners; and Mr. Sergeant Sul- 
livan is also an able and learned 
man; but these gentlemen, though 
fully on a par with the first lawyers 
in England, are not Plunkets, Sau- 
rins, Bushes, Pennefathers, or Black- 
burnes. 

In the Common Law Courts, and 
at Nisi Prius, Whiteside and Macdo- 
nough are among the advocates most 
in request; but though the former 
is a person of great earnestness, aud 
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zeal, and possesses an immense com- 
mand of language, yet he is not to 
be mentioned in the same century 
with O’Connell or with the late 
Robert Holmes. He lacks the pa- 
thos, the humour, and the wonder- 
ful versatility of O’Connell, and is 
without his knowledge of Irish cha- 
racter. Mr. Whiteside, as a mana- 
ger of causes, is also greatly inferior 
to the deceased demagogue. He 
has not that accurate knowledge of 
mercantile and pleading law, and of 
the law of evidence, which the great 
tribune of the people had in an 
eminent degree; nor does he pos- 
sess so legal and logical an under- 
standing. O’Connell could wring 
the truth from the most unwilling 
and reluctant witness, and win ver- 
dicts from the most deep-dyed 
Orange juries. This is an achieve- 
ment beyond the reach of Mr. 
Whiteside’s art, who, though a prac- 
tised rhetorician, is not a man of 
genius or originality. Macdonough 
possesses some of the qualities of 
O’Connell in a greater degree than 
Whiteside, for he is more agile, 
flexible, and many-sided than the 
member for Enniskillen; but, on 
the whole, he is an inferior man to 
Lord Derby’s attorney-general. Both 
Whiteside and Macdonough are in- 
ferior in subtlety, astuteness, and 
the management of causes to Robert 
Holmes, and they lack that eminent 
man’s dry humour, causticity, and 
power of sarcasm. Though the 
Irish bar appears to me inferior in 
forensic talent and eloquence to 
what it was five-and-thirty years 
ago, yet in its social and circuit 
habitudes it has little altered. There 
is the friendliness, the good fellow- 
ship, and the genial sociality of the 
olden time, and that desire to mingle 
the grave and the gay, the rough 
and the smooth, amusement and 
business so together, rendering the 
business of life more pleasant, if not 
indeed more profitable. Irish bar- 
risters seem wisely to think, with 
Pliny, that a man’s life, calling, 
studies, and professions may be so 
exercised and apportioned as not to 
produce weariness, the mechanism 
of routine, or morbid melancholy :— 
‘ Ut in vita, sic in studiis pulcherri- 
mum et humanissimum existimo 
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severitatem comitatemque miscere, 
ne illa in tristitiam, heec in petulan- 
tiam procedat.’ On the whole, the 
social and moral character of the 
bar of Ireland is high and honour- 
able; but there has been a prac- 
titioner recently among them of a 
lower standard and more putrescent 
in a moral sense than even Edwin 
James. This debased and vitiated 
being is happily no longer seen in 
the Hall of the Four Courts. 

If the bar of Ireland is not dis- 
tinguished by the genius and elo- 
quence exhibited at the close of the 
last and the commencoment of the 
present century, another of the 
learned professions—that of physic 
—has not in the least degenerated. 
Never at any former period were 
there better or more instructed prac- 
titioners of medicine in the Irish me- 
tropolis. Dr. William Stokes ex- 
hibits the solid literary and scientific 
attainments of his distinguished and 
niost remarkable father, the late 
Whitley Stokes, who not unsuccess- 
fully competed in the University of 
Dublin with Lord Plunket and 
Archbishop Magee. Once the pupil, 
and ever the friend, of the lamented 
Graves, he possesses the discriminat- 
ing knowledge of disease in as re- 
markable a degree as his eminent 
master, having attained this power 
or instinct, for it almost amounts to 
such, by clinical practice and ob- 
servation. 

The President of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in 
Ireland, Dr. Corrigan, is also a re- 
markable man, distinguished for a 
penetrating shrewdness in the de- 
tection of symptoms, and great 
vigour in the treatment of disease. 

Drs. Stokes and Corrigan enjoy 
the largest practice in Ireland, and 
are now uniformly called in by their 
brethren as consulting physicians. 
These gentlemen see their patients 
—not in the early morning, as Lon- 
don professional men are wont to 
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do, but in the afternoon from two 
to four. The early morning, I pre- 
sume, is occupied in going the 
round of visits to different quarters 
of the city. Like Lettsom, they 
often tire out three pair of horses in 
the day, and then have recourse to 
her Majesty’s hackney carriages, 
broughams, or cabs. A stranger 
arriving in Dublin finds it difficult 
to see either of these physicians. 
He may call three or four days in 
succession, and wait without his 
turn coming. Dr. Corrigan’s hall 
and ante-rooms are filled with men, 
women, and children, with a sprink- 
ling, now and again, of Roman Ca- 
tholic priests. 

On driving to his residence for 
the fourth time, I was still dis- 
appointed in seeing the master of 
the house. My Jehu, who had 
driven me thither on two former oc- 
casions, exclaimed, ‘ By Jabers, yer 
honner, the docther:is mighty stiff 
enthirely about seeing the quollity. 
I driv two ladies to him last week, 
who came up every fut of the way 
by rail from Knockcrogery, con- 
vanient to the Bog of Athlone, and 
bad ciss to me but he wouldn’t 
lay eyes on ’em, and one of them 
was as pretty a colleen as ye’d see 
in a day’s walk. I wouldn’t mind 
his not seeing you or thim if he 
wasn’t at home, but his not seeing 
people when he’s in the back par- 
lour there beats Banagher. Bad 
ciss to me but it does, and I’d say it 
to his beard.’ Enough, however, of 
my experiences in the sister king- 
dom in the Lent of 1863. I passed 
so pleasant a fortnight amidst the 
gifted and mercurial West Britons 
that I think my visit must be re- 
peated, with a view to sea-bathing, 
towards Lammas Day, if my good 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Delany can 
take me in and ‘do for me,’ to use a 
Hibernicism, as they did in the 
Quadragesimal fast, which I did not 
very strictly observe. 


aS 
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SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
in fMemoriam. 


HERE is a grim but striking 
metaphor representing human 
life as the scene of a stately dance 
upon a flooring beset with many 
hidden pitfalls. The dance proceeds, 
while every now and then one of the 
dancers is precipitated into the 
shades below. For the most part, 
the sad but stately pageant continues 
uninterrupted. Sometimes, however, 
a loss occurs, so great and so sudden, 
that the pageant stops its movements 
for a moment, to contemplate the 
misfortune which has taken place 
in the quick vanishing of one of the 
principal actors from the scene. 
Such was the loss of Sir George 
Lewis—a loss which threw gloom 
over the highest political and lite- 
rary circles, and a shadow even over 
all England ; for some notion of the 
high merits of this quiet, grave-look- 
ing, wise man was beginning to be 
entertained very widely by all classes 
of his fellow-countrymen. 
As this magazine has sometimes 


been honoured by contributions from 
this learned man, it will not be un- 
becoming in us to give a short 


account of his character. Alas! the 
deep regret that so often occurs in 
such cases, comes upon us now: 
would that we had known him better, 
and noted his high qualities more 
carefully, now that he has departed 
from us! Then, perhaps, we might 
write a character of him that should 
less inadequately portray his rare 
and noble nature. 

He was a good man and a wise 
man in the largest sense of the words, 
His intimate friends declare that he 
had no vices; and, what is far 
more extraordinary, it would be 
difficult to name a single foible in 
him. For instance, he was entirely 
devoid of vanity; and, being one who 
excelled in so many ways, he yet 
seemed to be thoroughly indifferent 
to the possession of that varied ex- 
cellence. With all his claims to 
distinction, his demeanour was so 
quiet, homely, and simple, that it 
disarmed the natural dislike in man- 
kind to so much virtue and ability 
in a fellow-man. 


Many panegyrics of Sir George 
Lewis have already been written and 
spoken, and none more warm and 
hearty than that delivered by the 
leader of the opposition in his place 
in the House of Commons. But 
there was one considerable mistake 
in that panegyric, which so discern- 
ing a person as Mr. Disraeli would 
never have made if he had been 
brought into closer contact with the 
man whom, for the most part, he 
justly as well as generously praised. 

Mr. Disraeli spoke of Sir George 
Lewis’s organizing faculty. Now 
the truth is that Sir George did not 
possess this faculty in any remark- 
able degree. Other merits he did 
possess of the highest order, of a far 
higher order even than the faculty 
of organization. That, however, 
was not a strong point with him. 
But, indeed, this faculty is seldom 
appreciated with accuracy, because 
men have not noticed carefully the 
remarkable instances in which it has 
been exhibited. Putting aside the 
living persons who excel in orga- 
nizing, we would refer to a man well 
known in official circles—the late 
Under-Secretary for Ireland, Mr. 
Drummond. There, indeed, was a 
man who could organize a new de- 
partment; make an old department 
work as it had never worked before; 
collect, arrange, divide, and convey 
masses of information in forms 
which at once rendered all the infor- 
mation available. 

This faculty of organizing is so 
rare, and so peculiar, that we are a 
little jealous of having it attributed 
in any case where it did not exist. 

Neither, to confess the truth, was 
Sir George Lewis exceedingly dis- 
tinguished amongst his fellow-men 
for aptitude in business. No man 
obtains the position of a cabinet mi- 
nister, and of a cabinet minister so 
universally respected, without being 
more than an average man of busi- 
ness; but Sir George was not very 
far above this average. 

Where he did excel, and in this 
excellence he was not to be sur- 
passed, as we believe, by any man 
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of his time, was in the wisdom and 
the justice which he displayed when 
dealing with the highest questions 
of principle. Moreover, he was one 
of the most outspeaking, fearless, 
candid, honourable men that ever 
lived. He never indulged even in 
the more pardonable kinds of cant. 
The opinions of other men never 
weighed down his judgment. He 
never thought with the many, merely 
because they were the many. In our 
opinion, such qualities are at the 
present moment perfectly invaluable. 
The danger of our time is always 
lest the foremost men should be too 
fearful of criticism, too subservient 
to the clamour of the day, whatever 
that may be, and, in fact, that they 
should become the slaves of public 
opinion—not of public opinion in its 
final form, but of that opinion hastily 
formed day by day. Our danger is, 
not that there should be a deficiency 
of persons who can read, and write, 
and understand anything; but that 
there should be too few who really 
can think for themselves, and have 
thecourage to express their thoughts. 
In arts, in letters, and in politics, 
there is always the fear lest we 
should be approaching a Byzantine 
period—a period in which there is 
a great mass of general cultivation, 
a vast superabundance of criticism 
and comment, and very little that is 
original attempted, or accomplished. 
Now Sir G. Lewis neither feared 
‘gods, nor men, nor newspapers ;’ 
and, in his quiet, simple way, was 
ready to affront all popularity rather 
than deviate from the opinions which, 
after long thought, he had carefully 
formed for himself. 

He could have been a martyr for 
those opinions. It may bring a smile 
upon the faces of those who knew 
him well, to think of that quiet, 
homely man, with the stoop and the 
indolent movement of a student, 
being a martyr. His martyrdom 
might not have been altogether vo- 
luntary, but would have been caused 
by the persistency of his nature, and 
by his great love of truth. When 
coerced by authority, he would have 
gone on uttering, in lower tones, 
‘But it does move, though;’ and it 
would have been very difficult in- 
deed to have compelled his signature 
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to anything which he did not be- 
lieve in. 

Moreover, he was ready to take 
upon himself any responsibility when 
he had once thought much upon a 
subject, and made up his mind upon 
it. Such qualities place him in a 
much higher order than that of 
mere men of business; though such 
men, in their way, are by no means 
to be despised. 

In that part of business, however, 
which consists in dealing with other 
men, Sir George Lewis must be 
admitted to have been admirable. 
He was thoroughly frank in his in- 
tercourse with them: he had that 
highest courtesy which does not think 
at all about being courteous: and his 
respect for thought, and his love of 
facts made him an attentive listener 
to any argument or information that 
you could bring before him. He 
did not think about the person who 
brought it, but looked at once to 
the substance of what was addressed 
to him. We believe there does not 
live the man, unless he is some 
person remarkable for conceit, whom 
it was a public duty to discourage, 
who can say, ‘Sir George Lewis was, 
in the least degree, unkind, unjust, 
or supercilious to me.’ 

He was marked out for a very pro- 
minent person in public affairs, and 
was a man to rely upon in any great 
crisis. He never appeared to be con- 
scious of the greatness that was in 
him, his being one of those thoroughly 
British characters—untheatrical, un- 
demonstrative, making no pretence 
to grandeur, but often acting 
greatly —which the people of this 
country delight in when they come 
to know them well. It is a credit 
both to the leaders of his party, 
and to the House of Commons gene- 
rally, to have appreciated this man, 
who did nothing to court appre- 
i so soon and so fully as they 
di 


As regards his literary talents and 


labours, they were vast, various 
and profound. We suppose that he 
was the most learned man who ever 
became a cabinet minister. Sir W. 
Temple, Bolingbroke, Somers, Fox, 
Grenville, Wellesley, Melbourne, 
Lansdowne (we forbear to give the 
names of many distinguished living 
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men), were, after all, but scholars 
amongst statesmen; whereas Sir 
George Lewis was ascholar amongst 
scholars; and his labours were duly 
respected by the foremost men in 
scholarship of his day. His mind 
was nota subtle one, but it had as 
much acumen as that possessed by 
any man of our time; and the same 
fearlessness which he showed in 
politics, was also manifested in litera- 
ture. It was in vain that the most 
learned antiquarians endeavoured to 
impose any doctrine upon him. He 
would look into the matter for 
himself, bring his great amount of 
varied learning to bear upon it, and 
if he came to an opposite conclusion 
to that generally received, he main- 
tained his opinion with good- 
humoured tenacity against all 
comers. 

To complete the account of Sir 
George Lewis’s character, we may say 
of him that he was not impulsive, 
not enthusiastic, not imaginative. 
But still it must not be supposed 
that he was a cold friend, or an 
indifferent spectator of human 
affairs. On the contrary, he was a 
warm-hearted, though not a demon- 
strative man. Hisinterest in human 
knowledge and affairs was very wide ; 
and whatever he did care for, he 
cared for deeply. His intellectual 
powers were not of a cramped or 
confined nature. He was a consider- 
able statesman, and an eminent man 
of letters; and if he had remained in 
the profession which he was bred up 
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in, he would have proved an unri- 
valled judge. 

Sir G. Lewis had far more sense 
of humour than was generally attri- 
buted to him; and we think that 
one of his later sayings was as deep 
and witty a thing as has been said 
for some time. ‘ Life would be very 
tolerable,’ he exclaimed, ‘ but for its 
pleasures.’ Seldom have the defects 
that often beset modern society— 
its pompous inanity, its tedious- 
ness, its formality without grace, its 
crowded dulness, and its want of 
geniality—been indicated in fewer 
words than in that saying of Sir 
George Lewis. In this biting but 
truthful maxim there is, in reference 
to society, an outspoken honesty akin 
to that which he always manifested 
in politics and in literature. 

Sir George Lewis had a singularly 
happy temperament. It was very 
equable and very cheerful. Even in 
the midst of the most serious busi- 
ness, anything that could enliven it 
was always very welcome to him. 
And, like all men who really love 
what is facetious, he could put up 
with pleasantry and enjoy it, even 
if it were not of a first-rate or novel 
kind. 

It is almost needless to add of 
such a man that he was extremely 
loved in the inner circle of his friends 
and relations. The public will long 
lament his loss; but upon this inner 
circle it has thrown a gloom that 
will never in their lives be altogether 
lightened. 





